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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


1. The Age of Johnson 
The Social Setting and the Literary Scene 

Literature reflects the characteristic spirit and ideals of the 
age and a great writer is not an isolated fact but has his affilia- 
tions with the social setting, expressive of its national spirit. 
The literature of the age of Johnson (1738-1784) was still do- 
minated by classicism of the Augustan age. The literary men 
of the Augustan age under the leadership of Dryden first started 
emulating the achievements of Latin literature under Emperor 
Augustus and the French critic, Boileau, who was very influen- 
tial in England, was advising writers to find models in poets like 
Virgil and Horace who, it was thought, had brought natural 
speech to perfection. 

In literary history, Sheridan belongs to the period which is 
designed as the age of Johnson which is also alternatively called 
the Age of Transition. The entire classical period (1660-1798) 
had three great names viz., Dryden, Pope and Johnson. Johnson 
was the head and symbol of the survival of a literary tradition 
i. e ., classicism “that is secretly undermined but is still kept up 
through its outer supports and that even draws a certain in- 
crease of vigour from the new social elements.” During the age 
of Johnson his throne as classical dictator of the age was al- 
ready tottering to its fall, as rebellion against his authority was 
rife inspite of his attempt to stamp it out. In poetry, Johnson 
represents only the decaying tradition of Pope— not the poetical 
aspiration of his day in an age of transition. In the field of 
poetry, the events and literary changes of this period were as 
follows : (i) The ascendancy of the classical school of Pope and 
its gradual undermining, decline and fall in poetry ; (2) The 
gradual, though fitful, return to Nature and (3) The Romantic 
reaction slowly gathering power and momentum for the final 
overthrow of its hereditary foe. Classicism was already a spent 
force having degenerated into a set of rules and devices. It 
could no longer voice the instincts of creative genius. 

Of all forms of post-Restoration literature, the drama most 
closely reflected the social surroundings. This is why a study 
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of the social conditions of this period is relevant to our under- 
standing the work of Sheridan as a play-wright. The social 
background was in most respects a continuation of the condi- 
tions which prevailed in Queen Anne’s time, although, histori- 
cally speaking, Sheridan’s dramatic career mostly synchronises 
with the reign of George III. The Puritans had banned pleasure 
but the Restoration reinstated it in all its rights. Soon its new- 
found liberty developed into licentiousess. Manners were 
allowed to slip into the toleration of vice and almost its encoura- 
gement. “The atmosphere of violent and often coarse volup- 
tuousness in which the Court and the fashionable world are 
equally bathed, is intimately and secretly in accord with the 
arid tone and lucid outlook of the mental life of the day.” It is 
under these diverse influences of the social surroundings that the 
literature of the Restoration took its rise. For the first time in 


English society there grew up a distinct class of writers viz,, the 
nobility with the middle-class intelligentia attached to it, who, 
to justify their superior culture and finer taste, indulged in 
fashions, immoralities, licences, elegance in dress and manners 
which were open to the charge of grossness and indecency from 
the strictly moral stand point that it was easy for even those 
who indulged in them to laugh at or ridicule them. A satiric 


spirit lay at the root of a satiric view of life, manners and litera- 
ture, arising out of the decay of Romanticism and the natural 
degeneracy of the lofty idealism that had characterised Eliza- 
bethan Age. Most of the traits of Restoration comedy had 
their roots in comtemporary social and political circumstances. 
This licence of post- Restoration society was the natural reaction 
from the Puritan strictness which had ruled society from 1642 to 
1660 when Charles II was ‘restored’ to the throne of England. 
At the time when Sheridan took up the composition of his 
first play viz., ‘The Rivals, ’aristocratic society and social life with 
which he dealt in the play, were but gradually recovering from 
he licence that had marked the Stuart Restoration, although 
traces of indecencies and gross moral lapses of “high” life were 
still discernible due to the fact that this tradition of the Resto- 
ration comedy was carried on by outstanding dramatists of the 

F e r,i, VI; '’p f ge ’ > u h " ley ’ Congreve, Vanbrugh and 

H t *f quhar 1S the last exponent of this decadent 
Comedy of Manners, revived temporarily by Congreve but at 

last supplanted by the Comedy of Sentiment till the Comedy of 

Manners staged a glorious comeback under the leadership of 
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Goldsmith and Sheridan. . A . 

The age of Johnson can thus be best described as the Age 
of Sensibility. With the departure of the Stuarts (lf>88) and 
the rise of the educated middle-class, there came an inevitable 
chance in public taste. “Sentimental Comedy is the earliest 
artistic expression of this silent transformation of the public 
taste ” Partly on account of the rise of the Sentimental 
Muse and partly of the emetgence of the novel, the drama as 
a form of literature and even as a source of public e “' ert "“- 
ment declined.” Its history during the course of the last 
three score years or so of the eighteenth century is one of the 
jonn descendence, interrupted by some occasional break when 
tbe'talent of an isolated author (like Goldsmith and Sheridan) 
shines for a brief moment. So definite is the decline in this 
branch of literature that its effects increase with time, aDd to- 
wards the end of the century, it reaches the lowest point in its 

downward trend ” , j •* 

The crowing industrialization of the country had its impact 

on h d a s r c, c U ; r u b s 

heart of^Englant^wa^London^whose period! ° poets^lke 

^ = F€ ass's- th 0 f 

,Wi SSe^" S - to** f b "Z 

ffSSSaSSw a rsaj 

The ricn dui iuic uiiuu.v , . licences and immorali- 

1156 gave the man- 

ties of the preyiou 6 • __ the Restoration age proper— 

UwastheCourt and Noble. -the aristocracy that dominated 

S ° C The Restoration comedy was extremely limited in scope. Jt 
catered to a world predominantly with super . 

ficia ? manners 1 rather* than with the profound realities of life. 
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But it was true to the spirit of mirth and amusement ; it was 
gay, witty, satirical, highly amusing but it did not make the 
slightest attempt at teaching morals. When, the stalwarts of the 
Restoration comedy, such as Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar 
etc. had finished their works, the Comedy of Manners degene- 
rated. It became completely immoral. The hero became the 
young gallant who did not believe in moral principles. The 
heroine also became the witty young woman of fashion who 
was definitely not a great respector of morals. All this could 
not last for ever. A change in tone was inevitable. All this 
came by the force of public opinion, ultimately ushering in a 
new way of life with new standards of conduct giving rise to 
the Sentimental Comedy which abolished laughter from its legi- 
timate place while tears filled the vacuum. In the words of 
Allardyce Nicoll . Comedy had departed far from its origi- 
nal home. In the place of laughter, tears ; in place of intrigue, 
me odramatic and distressing situation ; in place of rogues, 
gallants and witty damsels, pathetic heroines and serious lovers 

and honest servants— This is what we discover in the topical 

Sentimental drama of the late eighteenth century.” It was 
given to Sheridan to revive purer elements of comedy from the 
unfortunate state of things in true Comedy of Manners.” 


The decay of the Restoration aristocracy and the emergence 
° the rich bundle middle-class are best described in the word 
of David Daiches in his “Literature and Society " 

“The aristocracy freed from the threat of “levellers” and 

cqualitanan doctor, nes in politics and religion were ainious m 

ra«LV he Th 0 e?had e , S ot i d ? f r UiShed [° r ‘^gance> Tnd s^hW” 

geois /. e., whose habits thef e d7sm-ed°Tndwho e se PeC ‘ able b ° Ur ' 

ers thev feared J ■ .* ,lKed dnd whose growing pow- 

classat all; they were aha nd o\erV D ° !° nger a genuine 
lost their integrity and funcfe 

rnd^rmiddl^cia^ sm b So a the^ttempt d™ d"^ ^ 

cratic literature failed conspicuous^ T P r ° duc ® * ne ' v arlsl0 ' 
(1670-1729) paints is alreadv me .J y ' ,,The S0Clet y Congreve 
and cynical irony have become ’ Wlt an( * ^ a ^ an try 

described become ; n ideal world— fa ? hlons and the world 
ment-world for the .vits of time ’> * ’ m a Way ’ a Wlsh "f u )fil- 


One has no so „.,r mentioned a bourgeois ascendancy ove, 
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-xxtt&sszg&sm 

was oligarchic, and not in any j( fe ttue that the 

geoisie had no political powe . eighteenth century, 

aristocratic principle was dominant S and upper 

Butthere was no firm hue drawn be ‘ w ' e “ ‘ aaently fixed body, 
classes. The ruling class was n P ^ n0 arist0C racy of 

but flexible and ever changing. power. Aristocratic 

blood but only of social and political PO ^ ^ Rept 

sentiment was still very strong . nexus.” Further, it 

up, but behind everything ay the c willing to 

m P us. be remembered tha ^ ^^Xnds'of an oligarchy 
leave the purely political P° freedom and security to carry 
provided they were guara literature the power of the 

on their economic a " 0 $ re ' ^ ylndmore directly. The 
bourgeoisie can be seen m ° mora |j s j ng and didactic verse of 
periodical essay, the novel, he ^ of Ge orge Lillo 

the middle of the century '” dv 0 f Goldsmith and Sheridan 

and Edward Moore, the c dy f their dull contemporaries are 
and the Sentimental drama °‘ of the burgeois outlook, 
all, in different * a ^ “P ^ in 0 om wit and irony preser- 

Shendan, perhaps with his draw fc midd , e . c|ass tradition, 

ves as much of the aristocra 0 f his work, consists 

but such philosophy as here is a^th^ guaranteeing its 

own moral'ity 0 wh?ch *is another side of the bourgeois doctrine 

of laissez-faire." 

2. Life of Sheridan 

The Rev. Hon. R ^ ha d rd wh^ts'affectionmely known 

bomtthe ear 

of a stock which on both sides claun (he frien d and ins- 

side, his grand-father, Dr. Sherid ■ ts> and W as noted 

tractor of Dean Swift, had classical a unpossi- 

fort ‘ready wit and flow of ,"mam not to be cheerful in 
ble for any, even the most sp nor w as he careful, 

his company.” He was not a for «°ate mm ^ sheridan wa$ 

Sheridan’s father, Tb °® as ’ h a te h ac her of elocution and as an 
distinguished as an actor, as a 
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author of a pronouncing dictionary. His mother was an author 
of no mean merit and wrote the plays, “The Dupe” and “The 
Discovery” and “Nourjahad,” a novel. At the age of seven, 
he was placed, with his brother, under Mr. Samuel Whyle of 
Dublin for tuition, who was told by the mother that both were 
“impenetrable dunces.” In 1762, when the parents settled down 
in England, Harrow was selected as the place for education, 
and it was here that he began to distinguish himself, for accor- 
ding to Dr. Parr, “he was a great reader of English poetry.’ 1 
In after life, he was given to classical reading and was well 
acquainted with the orations of Cicero and Demosthenes. 

At Harrow, he became a friend of Mr. Halhed, a fellow 
pupil, and both of them wrote jointly a farce in three acts, 
called “Jupiter,” but it was never brought before the public, and 
we have nothing but extracts from this preserved for us by 
Moore. Another joint production was a translation of a little 
known Greek author, Aristacnatus, into English verse. There 
was a variation in metres employed by these young aspirants to 
literary fame. Here again, they did not impress the world, for 
one of the reviewers remarked “we have been idly employed in 

reading it, and our readers will in proportion lose their time in 
perusing this article.” 


Mr. Thomas Sheridan's shifting to Bath to fulfil theatrical 
engagements elsewhere in the year 1771 was an event in the 
life of the young Richard. It was unfortunate for a young man 
to be thrown into such an entirely artificial society, which was 
composed of indolent and selfish aristocrats, and was noted 
more as a place of fashion than of culture. Bilious East 
Indians, Iri^h fortune-hunters, gouty statesmen, ladies of rank, 
^markable for the delicacy of their reputation,’ went 
there to seek relief from ennui and monotony. For such people 

smpe anrfV h r a, I e ’ Wh J ch has been the nurse ry of the London 
" d " r s ’ and P rivate parties were the ruling passion 
of the place. Every person made an attempt to shine in such a 
society and young Richard also indulged in writing poetry in 
h s hardly twentieth year. He had the good luck to meet pwDle 

ll'nThT^ llkc ‘hf lively Mrs. Thrale, the piouTanddever 
Hannah More as well as hear the best music, and ifwas here 
that he met that most beautiful— nav fascist;™ w 

Linley, who was gifted both by nature’and art eif * * M,bS 
of the most accomplished as well as beautiful wn^^V ° De 
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had f ailed She eloped with Sheridan a. the age of 18 and was 
married to him, and retired from the musical world. 

Sheridan was married in 1773, at '^^^am^ansof liveli- 

now seriously devoted him P^y = famous farcica | 

hood and in January W’o producea different 

comedy, “The Rivals" which after A? /"flowed by “The 

cast, established his repaiatio ; mme diatelv became a fa- 
Duenna” in Novemtar 177S, wh^ .mw*«eiy ^ # favourile 

vourite with the pub he iTor i ^ assjsted in the musical 

opera, in which I his ta ” , tried further to get Garrick 

part. The father-m-la , e Garrick began to look 

interested in ‘he 3W was certain. For. at about 

with favour upon Sheridan h from the stage 

this very time, Garrick had decided 1 to w QtherS )ike 

and make the young Sheridan- theatre It was a great 

Colman were prepared to p » whQ came iQt0 possession of 

speculation for young share, for it was rumoured that 

two-fourteenths of the Garr t ’ h was keeping company 

Sheridan lived beyond his entertaining people on 
only with the rich and t proof of h:s sources. He may 

lavish scale, without any e £ nanciers or by Garrick; 

have been assisted and advis :d ° which ultimately 

it is certain that his financial difficulty 8 • witty , clever, 

brought him to a reckle sness n after W- ej for very 

adroit, and succeeded w ^he Jheatre seemed to be suffering 
long time. And just Sheri d a n’s management, there came 

“afscintillating comedy ‘ 

«■» ■» * 

sality.” (Saintsbury). Thnueh the actors did not 

The drama was at once a success. T , til l after the 

get their own part or portion from ,h e man ^ Th 

drama was advertised, it succeed . i : 1 it was admitted 

established Sheridan once fo -all and mos( properly fitted and 
by impartial critics that Sheridan chewf , ness and 

qualified for the writing of comedy, ^ fo)|ies and inconsis- 
mirth, ridicule and satire, IaU =“ . d But a ll this could not 
tencies of fellow-beings are P 1 J Actors we re not being paid 

help the theatre from going to dogs, au 
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regularly. Some of them sent words almost a few hours before 
the actual staging of a performance that they could not play 
their rolls. Garrick began to get letters, which showed the dis- 
tressmg condi tion of the Drury Lane Theatre. The complaints 
against Sheridan were many and various. He neglected to open 
his letters, and sometimes, after they became a heap, he burnt 

na^nm^ Uthor l COm u ,aincd manuscri P ts getting lost, and find- 
ing sometimes their characters and plots in other performances 

from the Theatre. This meant that Sheridan had tosilence 

these charges by hush money, which merely increased such 

barges, as the payment was sometimes liberal. 

In 1788, Sheridan became still more daring by committine 

chased m/l- ! P . ecul f 10n at Drury Lane Theatre, for he pur- 
cnased Mr. Lacy s interests mtbe theatre. “The Critic ” a farce 

wo a r S kof g stendl he ^ ^ was the la" « drama, fc 

Critic 1 was a ho?H Iff °. thersWere nKr e adaptations. But ‘The 

Sir Fretful Plaoiarv Va 3 if 1 " 11 ® a * P ersons like Cumberland as 
fall YVhlf „ 0 V ugh:m as Da ngle, and shy hits at Wood- 

Era: r " * «« 

difffrelr^e^stndtlmlof' h;,d 

.ha, year P ” n: w ™d&°d ^ ^ In 

on political matters to the necl-ci , n d i )cgan t0 make no( es 

impossible to manage the theatre ?."!?' o? ne .\ I( was a,mo?t 
financially. Payments v-ere nnr m’ i V * ^ Shendan directing it 

med to be no system followed in sur^ re f gular,y ’ and there re- 
absorbed in tbc gaiety and hriii 1 matters. He was himself 

interested in some of his brillhrun^ ,° t s0C ! ety which was itself 
brilliancy of conversation H* was lt,CS ’ ‘ke amiableness, and 
light-hearted, for at an early age oAV and Was 

ant reputation, had rained imnL a** * had ac,lleved a brilli- 

of hold speeui;,ion. 8 and iu d”nrbv P Z er,y ' by 3 sheer stroke 

possess enormous amounts of monev Rio ,'" x f >enses appeared to 
this almost certain source of incom* f e gave U P or ignored 
owy political life, which was ftUi / uneerlain and shad- 
not be made the chief source' of !! u , ncerlain , and which could 
merely drew money ° f the fami '>- He 

to languish in that concern. ' ne ’ 3nd k ' s Interests began 
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*«jk® vi-3 as; 

elsewhere. But he was new to this art. He had yet p 

a ss? 

S’SmS Hsf ffiWS 

a wonderful power of language, which all he'ped tum m spH 

of the physical defect ^.^VfteV'TtTvTry young age of 29, 
deed, he was never absolutely free A bo > ro y uch B but was re . 

he was not only brought in P j payment of 248 

gularly elected by the town of Stafford^ as a 

Burgesses, paid £ 5. 5s eacn. f n ^ ane j^eatre 

brilliant dramatist, as apparent 

at the very young age 2 ' b|e “ un „ ma n, who had seemed 
source of money, as a fashionable youn„ m , in the 

a very lovely bride, all ^“^^^ot^ great speech and 
House, it was to no effect. sorry (0 sa y I do not 

Woodfall told the young ma , 1 • y stuck , 0 your 

think this ,s yoor bne . you had much better af(er a 

forming pursuits J h ^ stg hands exclaimed, "It is in me, 
pressing of the head by ““ me ou( „ We | ti j t did come 
however and by G— , it Burke, who held 

out. He threw in h.s lot with box as a g ^ made etTorts 

perhaps the highest place o understood the value of 

to improve his speeches, tdl the pa ^y unae members hip 

the young new member ,wh w to ^wojrn ^ #ft#r (he 

of parliament, went into office alo g , , tjons 0 f office did not 

fall of Lord North's mm t y. F |u " sand his s , y | e with 

hinderSheridanfrora formulating P speec hes at first and 

then learning them by heart, a enough to guide him. 

a mere scribble on a i piece |of P > P and ridicu | e> satire and 
He also developed the skill ot p in his later career as 

retort, which was one of his special g sheri dan was 

a speaker. And thus with) y • the op p OS jt lon in 

nnlv 39 he was chosen with Burke to ieau 

, 0 he y imp’eachment of Warren Hastings. 
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That speech marks the peak of Sheridan’s performance as 
an orator. He seems to have reached this apex of oratory, 
beyond which he never scored. It was combined with every- 
thing oratorial, as well as dramatic, like falling into the arms 
of Burke, as utterly exhausted. Macaulay, with the usual 
skill for fanfare , has described the whole scene and the effect 
of the speech upon the audience, for all time. “The charge 
touching the spoliation of the Begums was brought forward by 
Sheridan, in a speech which was so imperfectly reported 


that it may be said to be wholly lost, but which was, without 
doubt, the most elaborately brilliant of all the productions 
of his ingenious mind. The impression which it produced was 
such as has never been equalled. He sat down, not merely 
amidst cheering, but amidst the loud c'apping of hands in 
which the Lords below the bar and the strangers in the gallery 
joined. The excitement of the House was such that no other 
speaker could obtain a hearing ; and the debate was adjourned. 
The ferment spread fast through the town. Within four and 
twenty hours, Sheridan was offered a thousand pounds for the 
copyright of the speech, if he would himself correct it for the 


press. This impression made by this remarkable display of 
eloquence on severe and experienced critics, whose discern- 
ment may be supposed to have been quickened by emulation, 
was deep and permanent. Mr. Windham, twenty years later, 
said that the speech deserved all its fame, and was, in spite of 
some faults of taste, such as were seldom wanting either in 
the literary or in the parliamentary performances of Sheridan, 
luf 6 ^ a d been delivered within the memory of man. 

°j’ a ^ out sarne being asked by the late Lord 

Holland which was the best speech ever made in the House of 
Commons, assigned the first place, without hesitation, to the 
great orator of Sheridan on the Oudh charge.” Bruce 
declared it “to be the most astonishing burst of eloquence, 

°* w h’ c h there was any record or 

fhV I? 0 ’ Patt, Sheridan’s great adversary, acknowledged 

m ri e s P eec h surpassed all the eloquence of ancient or 

r : m f'. and P0ssessed everything that genius or art 

Lord Rv n V 0 i' 1 ® 1 '' 115 an d to control human mind. Even 
Lord Byron has acknowledged : 


“When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 
Arose to heaven in her appeal to Man, 
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His was the thunder, his the avenging rod, 

Till vanquished senates trembled as t y P 
From He moo® ot July 111! the d ”° *' t tape , 

s-a^-ar »a 

isr«i t ss» 

and on the 16th January, r u/ales should be em- 

that His Royal Highness the Prince of W ^ authority UDd er 
powered to exercise and administer cry f§ w _ th a series 0 f 
the style and title of ‘-regent of the ktngdo ^ recovercd . and 

chance of being a regent only 

,Q 'in'iTSg, Sheridan’s father ^ “ d R ^,^. r UaUmcJed 
great movement known as the and partially Sheri- 

many in England, meludmg George Fox « f reform and 

dan. But Burke was an inveteM PP^ these companions, 
revolutions and a split P rolled down Fox’s cheeks. 

Burke attacked violently and tea 1 ufke at Bur i ing . 

A meeting took place between Shend ( uQ(i , (here m 

ton House, lasting from e g ut Burke was implacable, 

the morning, to bridge the g • q had hasten ed this 

It was suspected by somejh^ tQ fin in the place with Fox, 

separation by imprudent P » f cen tury. 

which Burke had enjoyed tor a quart r ^ thc Hcuse 

Soon Sheaidan retired from e ^ Sheridan’s 

though he later on taken to Clifton 

health required change of pi > Theatre, but he had 

He also hoped to rebuild Drury ^ hjs suQ was on 
already reached his peak of re put ^ ^ ^ bujldjng aid, 
the decline. Though the fir Sheridan died in 

a series of difficulties cropp ^P- # and she was re- 

1792. She bad a sort of between woman and angel. 

marked upon as ‘a connecting I k^M^ whj(e living . The 

She had a great 1D f ,% 4 Meanwhile his management 

theatre was completed inim. 
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of the theatre was getting him in far greater difficulties. The 
same old story repeated— broken promises, crowds of duns, 
and general mismanagement ! The actors— even like Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons,— refused to act unless their salary was paid. 

u „ is charm of manners carried him for some more time. 
Professor Smyths mentions how his servant Edwards found 
sheridan s window stuffed with bank-notes to stop the gaping 
cash . His association with the disreputable Prince of Wales, 

» ‘ he rank °f “ royal personage, all had their 
nfortunate effect upon him. The orgies at the Carlton House 

, re , s ; den “ °( the Prlnce of Wales— were always unrestrain- 
ed and Mrs. Oliphant says that ‘so much hope and possibility 

as remained m his life was lost in the vulgar dissipations of 
h.s depraved secondary court and in the poor vanity, of becom- 

h°L b |°° n com P anlon ' a 'buffoon' to the Prince. He was going 
headlong into rum ana at just such a time, when he was forty- 

0 0 f U t r heD r ean f o a f ? W he i ent t ered 7° raarriase with 'he daughter 

shon M fir, o eS,er - V h0SC Conduion was 'hat Sheridan 
should settle fifteen thousand pounds upon her. Well he was 

able to overcome even this difficulty. He continued to lead 

n the Hou e and-' on, 8 ' ™ kine °l' y occasiona l appearance 
in the House and getting not much for his support of his 

royal friend s cause. And the last stroke of evil fortune came 

Ann Wh r en ‘ )e , ne : ly huiit Drur * Lani Theatre was on ffie 
And when found drinking in anearbv coffee-house he remarked 

take a glass of wine by hb ’ow n filfde I' V be a " 0Wed t0 
IR i? e ha d s «en more years to Mve, f or he died on 7th July 

the burnt Theatre and his rigffis for V 24 OM 8 1 , 
receiving £ 12, 1(0. But this u ^ j ’ hls son 

person, accustomed to Sheridan’s Ia\4VVa"lf Tl'f *7/ 
made demands upon Whitebread, arranged for the sale of ffie 

rights of the burnt Drury Lane which ot the 

cold, businesslike manner.' with reminders of , a h nSWCred in " 
made, and the pledges to be met \ n 7 1 he P a y ment s 

he lost his seat m the Pari, am™, , w^ch m^an't^ 

from arrest for debt ns an M P n JfL *1 iat . ,m mumty 

had vanished, his power dead. He was^rn n But his P resti £ e 

imprisoned in a sponging-house for two Ua ,i! y arrested and 
broke him. Though Wed \ Ip^r'a 

something new, still i- was a clear blind! “Writs and ewculions 
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came in rapid succession,” and at the time of his death, the 
house he lived in was a desecrated place in the possession of 
bailiffs. After his death, “two royal highnesses, half the dukes 
and earls and barons of the peerage followed him” to West- 
minster Abbey. 

3. Sheridan As A dramatist 

The place Sheridan occupies as a dramatist depends partially 
upon the unique poetry of English drama in the eighteenth 
century. It seems that after the burst of dramatic literature 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and the second birth in the 
time of the Restoration, the dramatic genius of the English 
race was either anxious for a rest or was exhausted. This form 
of literature had been popular in England for about one hun- 
dred and fifty years, and faded as suddenly as it had flashed. 
Yet it had ever prospered at the closing of the theatres, and after 
the Restoration, the profits from drama were steadily increas- 
ing. Whether greater social attractions interfered with the 
enjoyments of the English, or whether with the birth of the 
new-born periodicals and essays, the Englishman became 
more a parlour-man and a stay-at-home, immured in the walls 
of his home which is proverbially the Englishman’s castle,— 
whether any of these were the cause or if so, to what extent, 
we cannot judge. But the fact is glaring that only two 
dramatists wrote and even these were not entirely and pro- 
fessionally dramatists. Goldsmith was a literary jack-of-all- 
trades, who touched every form of literature and adorned it. 
Sheridan was mainly a social figure, with a Parliamentary 
position, which gave him a prominence — or eminence, which 
the drama could never have brought him. And then, perhaps 
the drama was not his forte . Besides, the type of Shakes- 
pearean tragedy could not have proposed in this “age of 
prose and reason,” “of our excellent and indispensable eigh- 
teenth century.” Tragedy requires something of an unnatural 
or a superhuman effort ; and even a domestic tragedy requires 
an occasional hitching of our literary waggon to the star. 
Comedy is more tame and more matter of fact, and even this 
type was required to change its subject, to suit the changed 
needs and tastes of the period. The age of heroism and of 
its national pride was gone with the death of Elizabeth. A 
hero like Cromwell who almost resembled Shakespeare’s tragic 
heroes, was more held in awe than in love, and people pre- 
ferred to lapse back into their everyday life and easy morals, 
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during the Restoration. So when Sheridan came to write the 
dramas, he had not the inspiration of Shakespeare to guide, 
for Shakespeare’s dramas were acted in a mutilated, altered 
form, so much as to give a happy ending to Lear 1 And this 
crime was committed by no less a man than Garrick himself, 
who placated the taste of the audience. Hence in Sheridan’s 
time his models were his immediate predecessors, who supplied 
him with what is called domestic comedy. Actually, it starts 
with Goldsmith and Sheridan, but the seeds of its existence are 
seen germinating earlier. Before him, dramas like Colman’s 
‘Clandestine Marriage’ (1776), Huge Kelly’s ‘False Delicacy/ 
Fielding's ‘Tom Thumb/ Mrs. Cowley’s ‘The Belle’s Statagem* 
andMacklin’s ‘Man of the World’ had been on the stage, some- 
times successfully. 


It is against this background that Sheridan has to be judged. 
And we then find that in a peculiarly poor period of dramatic 
production, his is really a brilliant piece, full of pep, satire, 
exposure of the vices of society, a wonderful picture of the 
scandalous, debaucherous society which he knew to the last 
detail, with its scheming maids and servants, and its hypocriti- 
cal and snobbish masters and ladies. The success of such a 
piece depends as much upon the theme or the plot, as upon the 
other artistic excellences. And the plots of Sheridan were 
taken from everyday life, almost picked up from that peculiar 
society in which he lived, moved and had his being,— the 
society of the Prince of Wales and Fox. He was a spoilt child 
of such a society, fondled and favoured by it and after his first 
success in ‘The Rivals,’ almost leonised by it. Thus his dramas 
were bound to appeal to such a society wanting thrills and ex- 
citements, sensations and scandals. But his greatness does not 
lie in his giving the audience what it wants. It lies in his giving 
us a wonderfully accurate picture of that society, sketched not 

allTho™/ ? "T iDdeilble i“k- And in this, he uses 

u l se for mr inm t rary excellence which he later on was to 
utilise tor parliamentary purpose. There is ironv and satire 

repartee 3 " I Cr ' 1S wit ’ bcau, ' ful conversation! 

repartee ana the dialogue is brilliant in ^ -a r 
character. unuiant in its consistency of 


number of Sheridan's plays are “The 

for Scandal.” and ‘Tl/ Critic” T p , Rlvals ,’ “The School 

•The Rivals’ is a good deal farcical IS of a type ' While 

guou neat tarcical and sentimental, ‘The School 
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for Scandal’ follows the time-spirit of comedy as is generally 
to be found, and the third, ‘The Critic’ is a farce— pure and 
simple. As a writer of such pieces, Sheridan’s place is safe and 
secure, but it cannot be a very high place, because of paucity 
of production. One wonders whether, if he had not devoted 
himself to parliamentary activities and applied himself to drama, 
he would have been able to achieve greater eminence. He 
lacked the application and perhaps he lacked the full genius. 
He was not essentially, nor professionally, a man of letters. 
And the highest praise that can be given him is that he along- 
with Goldsmith helped to create sparkling laughter which was 
not vicious, in an age where this was a rarity. 


4. The English Comedy from the Time of Shakespeare 

The English drama had made a wonderful progress from the 
time of Shakespeare. He, however, was not the only dramatist 
of significance. Ben Jonson, his contemporary, was at least for 
a period quite an influential competitor, and there were others 
who were supposed to have collaborated with Shakespeare, like 
Beaumont and Fletcher. However, the sort of tradition both in 
tragedy and comedy, as started by Shakespeare could not becon- 
tinued with the same force and genius, though some of his suc- 
cessors were able to achieve some element of prominence in one 
or other of the two major divisions of dramatic art. Beaumont 
and Fletcher — the two are almost as inseparable as the classical 
pair of friends, Damon and Pythias ! — continued Shakespeare s 
romantic treatment of tragedy and comedy, slightly more 
romantic in the sense of looser construction, and great freedom 
in treatment, with a general laxity in total impression. They 
continued to be the most popular of all English dramatists not 
excluding Shakespeare himself !— and their plays survived the 
Restoration. This was partly due to a slightly greater degrada- 
tion of moral or ethical standard, since that must have been 
one of the major attractions for the rakes and the roues of the 
Restoration. But there certainly was a great stage-cratt also, 
and a sort of charm and felicity in diction and poetry, tor a 
dramatic literature that could last over such a long period must 
have some intrinsic artistic merits too. As a matter o ac , 
these two persons have been so permanently linked with Shakes- 
peare’s name, which must have been due to close professional 
association, as well as the influence of the Master s hand 
in their writing. Specially in the songs, they approach some- 
times the lyrical excellence of Shakespeare himself. The most 
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important of their dramatic works are — The Philaster , The 
Maid's Tragedy , The Knight of the Burning Pestle , and the great- 
est favourite of all lovers of literature, The Faithful Shepherdess. 
Chapman shows something of Marlowe’s ‘heroic* style, so 
typical in Tamburlaine, but Chapman was also capable of a bit 
of comedy too. Dekker is greater in dramatic skill and genius, 
and superior to practically all the other writers in poetical 
content of his drama as well as in the dramatic skill. He 
experimented in all types of drama — farce, romantic and fanci- 
ful drama, etc. Saintsbury ranks him very high and says that 
in the matter of felicity of conception and power of execution, 
he has what the greatest dramatists might be proud of. His 
important dramas are Old Fortunatus, Patient Grissil, and The 
Honest Whore. Heywood is better known as a writer of vast 
number of masques and pageants, but he is also responsible for 
making attempts at popularising a comedy of London manners 
and humours, as also the domestic drama, which was to be 
the foundation of the whole structure of the later dramatic 
productions for a long period. However, Lamb's tribute that 
is a sort of ‘prose* Shakespeare is too extravagant to be taken 
seriously, as it seems to be a case of love which rarely discrimi- 
nates, since love is blind, in literature as much as in life. 


On the other hand, Ben Jonson, the champion of the 
classical comdy seems to have rowed a lovely plough so sar as 
his method is concerned. A very great classical scholar, it is 

no wonder that he placed classics over everything else even 

over public taste. As a matter of fact, it is a tribute to 
his genius that he was able to make the public appreciate 
classical treatment and make it popular though it could not take 
root as a method— for some time. It was always an artificial 
approach to literature, however much it may have the support 
ot the classics. The net result was that it never could be 
incorporated in English dramatic literature, though it was 
attempted by some writers during the Restoration. The 
Restoration, however, was a thoroughly artificial life, and it was 

but normal that anything which was artificial should flourish 

during t..!s period. Milton died towards the start of this 
penod while Dryden lived in the heyday of this literary epoch 
The dosing of the theatres and the lack of support durmg the 

t on whirh Pf0teCt0rate almoSt broke lhat con(i nuity of inspira- 
tion which is necessary to keep up a tradition We have no 

drama, tsts durtng this period till we come to Dryden the 
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greatest of the Augustans. He was a genius, fallen upon evil 
times and tastes, and unfortunately contributing to what the 
age liked, though he was great enough and a genius enough to 
appreciate beauty wherever he could find, even in Chaucer ! 
He started writing the ‘Heroic Dramas,’ which became such 
a vogue and a fashion that Buckingham said that “for ten years 
we have listened to rhyme and not to reason.’ The phrase 
‘Heroic Dramas’ is applicable mostly to tragedies, for it washere 
then the true ‘Heroic’ nature of the type appeared. The 
characters were heroes who indulged in a broad-side of rant and 
bombast, unprecedented in English literature for the vehemence 
of expression, though foreshadowed at the very beginning of 
English drama in Christopher Marlowe. Besides the heroic 
couplets became the sole vehicle of poetic and dramatic expres- 
sion, as a successor to the Blank Verse which had so degenerated 
in incompetent hands that it had become all blank and no verse. 
Dryden's contributions in the field of comedy were ‘The Wild 
Gallant,’ the comic portion of the tragi-comic ‘Maiden Queen, 
‘The Mock Astrologer,* ‘Marriage a la Mode’ and ‘The Amphi- 
tryon.’ But he could not shine in comedy as he did in tragedy 
where he set his stamp upon a type. In comedy he was merely 
mixing up the different types into incoherent product. The 
sharp bitterness of satire, of criticism, the exposure of manner 
as well as of humours which we find after him in the Restoration 
dramatists, as we find before him in Jonson, could not be seen 
in him. He was too noble, unless bitterly stirred, as in ‘Mac- 
flecknoe’ and ‘Absalom and Achitophel’ but the appearance of 
coarseness which somehow appears to be almost an essential 
feature of comedy in general, seems to increase in him , and 
readers find it in shocking proportion in the successors. 

The genteel comedy of the people who followed Dryden in 
the Restoration and later on for a period, was the dominating 
type for over 40 years, though in subject-matter, as well as in 
treatment, it slowly changed its shape. The five most impor- 
tant comedy-writers of Restoration are Etherege, Wycherley , 
Congreve, Vanbrugh and last, Farquhar. Etherege shares t e 
Restoration comedy, and in its very birth, one can see the domi- 
nating features of this type. It was a definite representation o 
the manners of the time— it was the Comedy of Manners— but be 
manners were of the porfligate age, with Charles II ruling an 
with French influence at the court. “Historically, sa Y s ro . 

2 
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Schelling, “Etherege assumes importance when we consider that 
he determined the whole species of comedy which persistently held 
the stage ; though Wycherley, Congreve and Vanbrugh down to 
very late times, increasingly more divergent from actual life. 
Etherege copied the life he knew, his successors copied Etherege. 
This type is also the genteel comedy mentioned by Saintsbury, 
‘airy’ and ‘malicious,’ finding pleasure in suggestionsand innuen- 
does which definitely are obscene, where the pleasure was not 
in talk as talk, or conversation, but in the wit utilised in such 
a manner as to create laughter by obscene and mischievous 
suggestions. However, this type was a reflection of the court, 
where everybody attempted to out-shine the other by brilliancy 
of talk— though sometimes from behind the Chinese fans or 
from under a masked countenance — which attempted sheer ver- 
bal wit. It was the type which amply justified Meredith’s idea 
of comedy in one respect, that comedy is produced when the 
two sexes intermixed, and they intermixed in a prettv loud 
manner in the court at that time. Etherege therefore gets 
credit for making the pleasure of his comedies rest primarily on 
the wit displayed^and this will soon be the main attraction of 
the Restoration Comedy. Licentiousness of speech and some- 
times even of action, dissipated rakes running after innocent 
ladies to spoil them, or in the absence of such ladies, pleasing 
themselves with “the young women of the town,” leading a life 
of debauchery and immorality which does not seem to think in 
terms of its relation to actual facts of everyday life— this was 
what made Restoration Comedy a new type, and a type by itself. 


Etherege’s plays— Love in a Tub , She Would if She Could, and 
The Man of Mode or Fopling Flutter show a rising art and in the 
last, in Dorimant, we have almost a character from life, who 
was perhaps modelled upon Rochester, or upon Etherege him- 
self, while Sir Fopling Flutter and Madley were pictures of 
individuals. However that may be, we have a bit of realism 
and manners in this writer, and he is thus historically important. 

Wycherley’s reputation was quite a deal in his time His 
comedies are less flimsy in structure and show a greater sure- 

nA7d°/ t0 r/ Ch ’r T ^ C imP n rtUnt comedies are The Plain Dealer 
(1674), The Gentleman, Dancing Master and The Country Wife 

He copied Oi took his models sometimes plagiarised,' for his 

Awcing Master is from Calderon and the Country Wife from 

Moliere^ though not as well written as Etherece’s he improved 

upon the profligate of the former and produced pXS 
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coxcombs, rakes and the gentlemen of the town in ever-rising 
degree of coarseness and brutality. In his own days, it was 
said about him : 

“The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wycherley.” 

“His comedies show a great power of wit. and says Saints- 
bury, “77ze Country Wife and The Plain Dealer are simply the 
strongest and wittiest plays of the comic kind produced in 
England between Fletcher and Congreve, that is to say, for 
more than sixty years.” But the coarseness was almost un- 
bearable. He is able to give us a few types, and sometime 
a few individual characters, and most important of all, he was 
able to manage his sparkling dialogue and repartee surprisingly 
well. 

The next most important figure — the crowning figure of 
this dramatic age— is Congreve, who began the great artificial 
comedy of this age. This most conspicuous, but non-literary, 
feature of this type is the complete lack of morals and 
decency for in these comedies “faithlessness” becomes “a dis- 
tinction” and brutality “an order of merit.” There is no 
special merit in the plot or composition, but the whole beauty, 
merit, lustre of this type— its chief claim to be recognised as 
a type of comedy— is the wonderful quality of the wit and 
dialogue,— a wit and a dialogue almost unprecedented and 
perhaps unsurpassed in the whole field of English Literature, 
in their own type. Charles Lamb has defended this form of 
comedy in his essay “On the Artificial Comedy of the Last 
Century” in which he blames us for not being able to detach 
ourselves from our everyday life, and enjoy this artificial 
dramatic life with no reference to reality, “we carry out fire- 
side concerns to the theatre with us. We do not get thither, 
like our ancestors, to escape from the pressure of reality, so 
much as to confirm our experience of it : to make assurance 
double, and take a bond of fate. We must live our toilsome 
lives twice over, as it was the mournful privilege of Ulysses to 
descend twice to the shades. All that natural ground of charac- 
ter, which stood between vice and virtue : or which in fact was 
indifferent to neither, where neither properly was called in 
question; that happy breathing-place from the burthen of a per- 
petual moral questioning — the sanctuary and quiet Alsatia of 
hunted casuistry — is broken up and dis-enfranchised, as in- 
jurious to the interests of society We dare not dally with 
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images, or names, of wrong. We bark like foolish dogs at 
shadows. We dread infection from the scenic representation ot 
disorder, and fear a painted pustule. In our anxiety that our 
morality should not take cold, we wrap it up in a great blanket 
surtout of precaution against the breeze of sun-shine.” 

This is only a defence but cannot be admitted. The word 
the dramatic comedy of the period represented was a true 
picture of life— was not merely imaginative as a dream phantasy. 
It was a true, sometimes exaggerated, distorted picture, but it 
was to a very great deal based upon the real social life of the 
aristocracy of the period. It cannot be defended for its offending 
immorality or vulgarity, and the less efforts aie made to offer 
an explanation, the belter. Not only it was coarse and vulgar ; 
but it indicated a great pleasure, a gusto in this type of life 
which was painted with a relish and a smacking of lips. It was 
not sheer vulgarity as the Greeks had in their Aristophanic 
dramas. It was vulgarity made tempting and secretly enjoyable. 

But this type had good points too. The brilliancy of dia- 
logue of the characters, the verbal salvo as Saintsbury beauti- 
fully calls it, is the most distinguishing literary merit of the 
type. Besides, some of the characters have become real symbols 
of the comic spirit, which is specially the case with Congreve’s 
characters. Millament of “The Way ofthe World” is such a one. 

Congreve thus has played a significant role in putting the 
type on a firm footing. Each of the important characters of the 
comedies is a sure touch and a triumph. There is not always a 
great deal of mirth, but certainly a bar of merriment and 
laughter which is the result of so many factors,— like obscenity, 
mischievous remarks, suggestive ideas, as well as wit and 
puns. And what is far more important, in his case alone, as 
in the case of no other contemporary comic dramatist, do we 
find a successful portrayal of character— almost a gallery of port- 
raits not noble in character, but certainly attractive and char- 
ming to a great extent, and almost completely realistic. It is for 
this that Prof. Schelling speaks of them enthusiastically. ‘The 
comedies of Congreve are of a literary excellence that overtops 
not only the comedies of their own age, but in their quality, all 
his imitators. There is no parallel in English to the directness, 
incisiveness, brilliancy and case of his stage- dialogue. And his 
personages, however they belong to the accepted categories of 
^ops, gallants and ladies of fashion and intrigue, are conceived 
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and executed with an air and distinction that raises them as 
much above their fellows of Etherege, Wycherley or Vanbrugh 
as Congreve himself excelled in the company he so loved.’ Mr. 
Archer sums up correctly about Congreve’s art when he says, 
“that it is a picture of society observed from a standard of 
complete moral difference," but this only admits that it was 

after all based upon life itself. 

Vanbrugh was not always successful in what he achieved or 
wrote and certainly wrote with either less of conscience, or less 
of artistic sense. And yet, even he was sometimes able to match 
Congreve, when he produces Lord Foppington, while his Sir 
John Brute has been a character liked and praised. There i' a 
great deal of stage-life in the comedies, but also a great amount 
of coarseness and lack of gentility. His best comedy is The Cm- 
federacy though The Provoked Wife is also worthy of apprecia- 
tion and perusal. Farquhar, the younger, is noted more for his 
The Beaux— Statagem, the Recruiting Officer. There is greater 
liveliness and sincerity in the scenes presented and the Beaux — 
Statagem is the least objectionable of his plays. There is, how- 
ever, an absence of that biting satire which seems to have ins- 
pired Congreve, for his dramas are good-natured. 

The next important type of comedy which was born but a 
bit late was the Sentimental Comedy. But Farquhar s last dis- 
tinctive work was written in 1707, while Goldsmith s Tie 
Natured Man was produced in 1768. During the period, 
a large amount of plays was written, but it is an amaz ng 
fact that none of the writers come up to any standard or 
rose to any eminence till we reach Goldsmith. He and bherion 
are the twin sharers of the dramatic fragment. They wro a 
form which has been called the Sentimental Comedy or omu 
of Sentiment, from the idea that an attempt is made t( \P res ^ n 
sentiments in their true colours, i.e.. virtue and vice as y 
Richard Steele, the progenitor of this style, in comedits 
The Funeral (1701 ) as also in The Tender Husband (1705) started 
violently to preach against the stage immortality o ^ 
ration Comedy. He practised in drama what he P r ^ 
his essays, which were sometimes lachrymose, an . . 

was that, though this was definitely a whiff of fresh an 
rating air, it tended to be more of a sermon as was hinted by 
Fielding. But he served as a pioneer, and is respons^le for 
having partially supplied the models for the later drama iUsts 
like Goldsmith and Sheridan to perfect. In Goldsmith, therefore. 
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we find admirable construction and some good characters and it 
was a good thing, though Garrick was not convinced of its 
worth, and staged it only after a threat. But in the next— and 
alas ! — the last of Goldsmith’s comedy, She Stoops to Conquer , 
the author reaches a peak of excellence, with no pretences and 
false glamour, no coarseness to aid his comedy, but a btnevolent 
and bright presentation of life, along with grace and careful dia- 
logues, a beauty of languages which is not due to any verbal 
fireworks, but is natural and easy of flow, things which make 
it a thing such as the English stage had not seen since it was 
reopened after the Restoration. There was no cheap senti- 
mentality of Steele, but simple presentation of the beauty or 
nobility of life, drawn by a man who was himself an emblem of 
these. And this was such a noble contrast to the vicious picture 
of rakes and roues that it was no wonder that the public has 
remained grateful to Goldsmith for such a vision of life, after so 
many years of shocking coarseness on the stage. 

Sheridan is the next important figure, and we shall discuss 
him separately. But it may be remembered that the drama as a 
literary and an acting type combined is found for the last time 
in Sheridan till almost the end of the nineteenth century. There 
is almost a complete blank of dramatic art during this period 
till we come to Oscar Wilde, Shaw, Galsworthy etc. 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 

(1) Occasion, Date of Composition and Production and 

Popularity. 

Directly after his marriage with the beautiful daughter of 
the musician Linley, Sheridan came over to London and set up 

house in the most fashionable quarter. When he found h,s 

expenses exceeding his means, he thought P J 
the stage to support his extravagant existence. About this time, 
Mr Harris the Manager of the Covent Garden The c 
quested Sheridan to write one. He hurriedly responded to th 
call and informed his father-in-law in November 1774 about 
the composition of ‘The Rivals’ when he was barely 23 
When the play was first performed at the Coven at 
Theatre on January 17. 1775 it was a dismal fa ure. t incs 

and the more vocal portion of ‘ h manv 
pleasure in no uncertain terms. The\ p .• _t in the 

blemishes viz., inordinate length, exuberance o . paikland etc. 
long-drawn-out sentimental episode o f Juha a n d F a ]kland e 
although one of the journals had to admit marksot UK > ^ 
of genius, the gentleman and the scho ar : i an( j 

perfections. Any way his first 'failure 

Sheridan had to withdraw it for £*' hcr many players . 

on the stage was also due to the bad c O’Trieger. 

The worst offender was Lee who a ^ te f ? Jul i a Falkland ^pi- 
In the revised form of the play, muc . carried 

sode was curtailed and other minor agnations we 

out. When the play was staged ^t success and since then 
appearance, it was pronounced a * ime it en j 0 yed a run for 
has had a lasting stage career. At phenomenon which 

fifteen consecutive nights at a s ooSt . Restoration dramatist 

had rarely fallen to the lot of any pos Kesi ^ Sheridan , 
since the days of Congreve eig y y bcauty 0 f form with the 

comedy seemed to regain the s 6 p „ reve> It leaped in- 

ease of movement so characteristic ® | sect i on 0 f the 

to fame with the more voca and "; U coraic spirit. The 

audience who saw in it the re enla) Comedy" in which 

drama in vogue was called the bentimeui 
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in place of laughter there were tears ; in place of intrigue melo- 
dramatic and distressing situations ; in place of rogues and 
gallants and witty damsels, pathetic heroes and serious lovers 
and honest servants. “The Rivals’' with its clear plot, capti- 
vating stage-situations, managed with agile, wit and fun, and its 
joyous representation of amusing humours of typical characters 
was just the type of drama sought for so long by a discerning 
audience. Sheridan also showed the eighteenth century that 
immorality is not an essential ingredient of the comic drama. 

The light treatment of the surfaces of life was also a distinct 
advantage which made for the popularity of Sheridan as a 
dramatist with the average theatre-goer of those days who did 
not like to be weighed down by scenes of pathos and pious 
sentiment or be edified by moralisings through the comic 
drama, “The Rivals” became instantly popular because of its 
sparkling dialogue, its spirit of unalloyed fun and light-hearted 
laughter and satiric presentation of life. “The Rivals” is, in- 
deed, a miracle as a first play. It is admittedly one of the most 
diverting comedies on the stage. Although it may not hold 
the attention of readers but on the stage it is very effective. 
Critics who represent the Falkland-Julia episode to be a great 
stumbling-block in the way of its appreciation, should realise 
that in writing these scenes, Sheridan was not making a conces- 
sion but framing an indictment and a burlesque in the same 
manner as some of the scenes in “The Critic.” 

(2) Sources : How far they affect the Originality of 

Sheridan— the Autobiographical Element. 

A charge of plagiarism has been brought against Sheridan 
for (1) the material of the main plot ; (2) the background of 
the play which is derived from his knowledge of the gay life 
of the idle rich in the fashionable town of Bath, and (3) the 
characters, situations and main incidents. 

Let us now examine how far this charge is true and whether 
these borrowings detract from his credit for originality in the 
treatment of his sources. There are some elements of truth in 
the charge as set out above, as Sheridan himself admits in the 
preface : “Faded ideas float in the fancy like half- forgotten 
dreams ; and the imagination in its fullest enjoyments becomes 
suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has created 
or adopted. Sheridan admits his indebtedness to his pre- 
decessors the earlier dramatists, novelists, for his stock charac- 
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ters, incidents and situations. Even the greatest of dramatists, 
Shakespeare, borrowed the story of his plays from all possible 
sources. In writing stage- plays, Shakespeare s first concern was 
to get hold of a story that might be shaped to the requirements 
of the theatre. He borrowed his stories from all possible sour- 
ces and then proceeded to breathe life into characters, which 
generally lay lifeless in the originals. His genius in plot-cons- 
truction lay in fusing his source materials into an organic and 
artistic whole and in the vitality of his characters. Likewise, 
Sheridan has no doubt gathered his materials from different 
sources but he has very skilfully interwoven his materials by 
artistic syntheses in such a way as to produce the impress on 
of a harmonious whole. 

(a) The Material of the Main Plot— Certain aspects of the 
main plot run parallel to the life of Sheridan I™ 8 ® ’ 
This is no fault. Personal experience is the basis of all real 
literature. A great book grows directly out of life and is 
fundamentally an expression of the personal ex P er, ^ c ^ 
of the author, the things that make up the sum-total o 
his private life-outer and inner. What are these stgmh.a t 

personal experiences of Sheridan for which we find parallels 

in his ‘Rivals’ ? In the first place, the romantic love between 
Lydia and Capta.n Absolute is derived from the love-affajr of 
Sheridan and Miss Elizabeth Linley, the beautiful daughter 
of the musician, Linley, in rescuing whom from e h 

of an unwelcome admirer, Sheridan eloped with er . . if 
quently married her after fighting two duels on 
Secondly, the heroine of the play, Lydia Languis , - c 

for elopement. This is derived from Miss Lin ey belter 

idea of fleeing to France along with h er ' over 0 • ee iwav 

in a Convent. Lydia also dreamt of a secret mai 8^^ 
from Bath after her elopment with Ensign Be y t 

Absolute). Miss Linley however followed up . a f ter 

with a secret marriage with Sheridan at Calais married 

their return. Sheridan bad to fight two duels with amarne^ 

rake, one Captain Matthews at Bath where the P ' ^ due j 
to settle. Sheridan was severely wounded in j n t b e 

with Matthews. It is said that the conduct of . Acres.” 
first duel was such as -‘would have done credit o , se jf_ 

Again the character of Sir Anthony Absolute— sc b 00 i_ 
willed authoritative father of the old conser . , , father in 

seems to have been modelled on that of Sheridan s father in 
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many respects. He is the very prototype of Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, particularly hard upon his son, as he could never reconcile 
himself to Sheridan’s marriage with Linley, though his father- 
in-law subsequently made up matters with his son-in-law. 
Another fact of Sheridan’s life might have led him to put into 
Lydia’s mouth incidental remark : “I have heard of girls per- 
secuted as I am who have appealed on behalf of their favoured 
lover to the generosity of his rival.’’ (Act III, Sc. III). Here the 
reference is perhaps to the fact that an elderly gentleman, one 
Mr. Long, had actually given up his suit in response to the 
girl’s appeal to his generosity and bequeathed a sum of £ 3C00 

on her. 

(b) The Background or the Milieu i. e ., the setting or the 
totality of the surroundings— physical and social environment- 
political and social conditions and the like, represented by the 
gay life of the rich people of Bath, grew out of Sheridan’s per- 
sonal experience of his day-to-day life in that city, where he 
lived with his father, who kept a School of Oratory in 1770. The 
play is full of references to places of importance in that pleasure- 
resort. This shows that Sheridan was thoroughly acquainted 
with the topography of the place. The play is a valuable so- 
cial documenfin that it presents a picture of the eighteenth 
century life in the citv of Bath. It presents, as all good literature 
should, the picture of a life larger, richer and more varied than 
we ourselves can ever know of by our own individual efforts, 
through the idealized creations of the imagination of a literary 
artist. It carrier us beyond the meagre humanity of our every- 
day round of existence into contact with those fresh, strong and 
magnetic personalities who have embodied themselves in the 
world’s best works of literary art. It thus lifts us from the 
particular to the universal the eternal vanities of the human 
race. The particular and specific references to places of impor- 
tance in the citv of Bath give a realistic touch to the play, which 
constitutes a source of strength to the human document, pre- 
senting a picture of the life of intrigue, duelling, elopement and 
escapades. She^dan has acted virtually as a historian of fashion- 
able folly in capturing for all time the life and manners of a by- 
gone age. The fact that he has specifically mentioned impor- 
tant places in the town also shows his knowledge of the topo- 
graohy of the place. 

(c) Character , Situation and Incidents — Sheridan freely 
drew upon the stock-characters of the type already intro- 
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duced by the earlier roasters of the Restoration Comedy of 
Manners, which evolves out oi the Jonsonian * humour 
comedy. ’ Ben Jonson’s art was to make a foible or whim 
the predominant trait which is calculated to divert the 
action of its subject into courses which excite our mirth or 
laughter. Jonson’s influence was commanding in his own day 
and has continued down to present. His “Humour” comedy 
gave rise to the Restoration Comedy of Manners. All realistic 
comedy owed the influence of Jonson’s comedy of ‘‘Humours’* 
and reminiscences of its most effective scenes and types of 
character found their way into every kind of drama. In the 
noblest of his plays, dominant passions such as lust, hunger for 
gold, jealousy, egoism, vulgar ambition, etc —tower above the 

undergrowth of “Humours.” 

In the Comedy of Manners, we are concerned not with 
natural foibles and idiosyncracies as in Ben Jonson but with the 
social affectations and conventions of an artificial society, al- 
though the satirical spirit of Ben Jonson is common to both. 
The main object of the Comedy of Manners is to make a satiri- 
cal display of the fashionable life of the time. Nevertheless the 
line of demarcation between the Comedy of Manners and the 
comedy of “Humours” is none too clear. It consists partly in 
a difference in stage-craft rather than a difference of outlook, in 
a greater vivacity of rendering rather than a variation in pro- 
foundly. Restoration Comedy was much lighter in the hand- 
ling of personalities altogether more deft, than the comedy of 
“Humours.’ Whereas the latter searched out and displayed the 
hidden recesses of human passions and desires, the Comedy of 
Manners showed that these passions and desires were by no 
means confined in hidden recesses, but might be encountered 
daily in social intercourse. Finally, the comedy of “Humours” 
was only more profound in that it appealed to some supposedly 
absolute standard of morality, while the Comedy of Manners 
took for its norm the standard of the time. 

That Sheridan’s plays partake of the characteristics of both 
the types of comedies viz., the Jonsonian ‘Humour’ comedy and 
the Restoration Comedy of Manners, can be seen from his 
characters viz., (1) the type of the dictatorial and uncompromis- 
sing father of “absolute” temper in Sir Anthony Absolute as 
against his astute young son (Captain Absolute) with a prudent 
and worldly-wise outlook on life. ; (2) Lydia Languish is the 
type of romance-reading spoilt child of fortune “languishing ’ 
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with her sentimental conception of love; (3) Falkland is the type 
of the hero of a sentimental drama so familiar and common in 
contemporary eomedy ; (4) Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, with his 
fingers poised at the trigger of his revolver to shoot his rival 
in love is the typical Irish adventurer out to mend his fortune 
by marrying some rich girl of Bath ; (d) Mrs. Malaprop is the 
typical old aunt and husband-hunting woman, jealous in her 
guard over her niece, making herself laughable by her muddle- 
headed, misuse of learned words ; (6) Bob Acres is the type of 
true-born English country-gentleman aspiring to be a city beau 
by using city-fashions; (7) The four minor characters are 
again typical impertinent servants poking their nose into the 
affairs of their masters and betraying them to gain their own 
selfish ends. All these are stock-characters of comedy for 
whose ancestry we have to go back to their classical masters. 
They are also pretty common in contemporary Comedies of 
Manners. The parallelisms and contrasts are employed for the 
purposes of burlesque viz., satiric presentation of life in its 
manifold aspects with the object of making fun of the charac- 
ters, follies, their ways of life, their folliers and foibles. 

In the manipulation of situations also, Sheridan follows con- 
ventional and traditional lines. We have already seen that in 
both plot and characterisation, he'follows the familiar theatrical 
types. So cleverly does Sheridan manipulate his characters 
that they are placed in situations or circumstances which drive 
them into a set channel or groove of action rather help a natural 
evolution and development of characters. Sheridan is no good 
at inventing plots, not being a regular student of the drama. 
His plays do not show that he expended a lot of labour or in- 
genuity in devising his plots. But he had the quickest eye for a 
situation discharging itself into a set channel of action and he 
knew the value of a climax, although his characters were types 
rather than individuals, automatons whose behaviour under 
a set channel of action we can always predict. A few exam- 
ples will illustrate how the situations run on conventional lines 
e. g., (1) secretive lovers rebelling against their parents and 
carrying on their love-affiairs in defiance of their guardians ; (2) 
The authoritative father of the old conservative school who' will 
listen to no reason or argument from his son but will force him 
to marry the girl of his own choice ; (3) the type of the old 
widow trying desperately to live up to the elegant standards by 
h'-r muddle-headed misuse of learned words, inercepting love- 
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letters of her ward and fancying herself to be charming enough to 
attract husbands ; (2) The type of the capricious and over-sensi- 
tive lover, doubting the sincerity of his beloved. All these point 
to stock-situations in Restoration Comedy. Sheridan did not 
want to invent situations of his own. He borrowed them from 
contemporary comedy. He showed his masterly art in develop- 
ing the action of his plays through a number of striking situa- 
tions which he could use to his advantage and purpose. 

Sheridan’s borrowings in respect of characters may now be 
discussed. We can trace the ancestry of Mrs. Malaprop (the 
very name suggests that the lady is “out of place'’ in her use of 
words) to Shakespeare’s Dogberry who commits the most violent 
outrages on language and his legal and verbal blunders are 
simply delicious. Both the characters occupy a prominent 
place in the portrait-gallery of comic characters in world- litera- 
ture. Mrs. Malaprop has also been indentified with a similar 
character in Fielding’s “Joseph Andrews’’ viz., Mrs. Slipslop — a 
curious compound of ignorance, vulgarity and vanity which cons- 
tituted “the Slipslop mind.” Such comical misapplication of words 
is found in Shakespeare and Cervantes and Fielding himself 
had already furnished instances of it in ‘ShameJa.’ Mrs. Slipslop 
is the most notable early example of a ridiculously deranged 
vocabulary. In this respect, she is undoubtedly the precursor 
of Smollett’s Tabitha Bramble in his “Humphrey Clinker” and 
of Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop — and of Mrs. Hiedelberg in Col- 
man and Garrik’s comedy, “The Clandestine Marriage' and ot 
Mrs. Try fort in Sheridan's mother’s play “A Journey to Bath. ’ 
Most of all, it is certain that Sheridan borrowed from his 
mother’s play. Biddy Tipkin in Steele's “Tender Husband’ is 
another character similar to Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop. Smollett s 
“Humphrey Clinker” offers two parallel characters v/z., Mat- 
thews Bramble and Lydia Bramble similar to Captain Absolute 
and Lydia Languish. It has been suggested that Sheridan took 
the name of his heroine from Lydia Bramble. 

A situation similar to that described in Falkland-Julia epi- 
sode is to be found in a ballad entitled ‘Nutbrown Maid in 
Percy’s collections of ballads in his ‘Reliques. There is also 
a similar situation in Smollett's ‘Peregrine Pickle.’ It has been 
suggested that the attempts of the foolish country-squire, o 
Acres, to get up correctly the steps in intricate French dances 
are similar to the efforts of Mockmode in Farquhar s Love 
and a Battle.” The device adopted by the Irish adventurer. 
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Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, to involve the unwilling Bob Acres in a 
duel reminds us of the trick played upon the foolish Sir Andrews 
in a similar duel in Shakespeare’s ‘-Twelfth Night.’’ In the 
later play the duel is interrupted by the intervention and time- 
ly arrival of the heroine, as in ‘The Rivals.* 


When we examine the plot carefully, we do not notice any- 
thing unusual or extraordinary about it. The story runs on 
conventional lines. The characters belong to familiar theatri- 
cal types and the stock-situations run along narrow grooves. 
But all these borrowings or parallelisms in dramas or novels 
discussed above, do not detract from Sheridan’s originality 
which consists in his constructive skill in fusing his borrowed 
materials into an artistic whole. The originality of Sheridan’s 
art is shown in the way in which he has transformed these 
stock-characters and commonplace materials into stuff of which 
great comedies are made. As Balston says in his introduction 
to ‘The Rivals,’ “A work of art is not, any more than a human- 
being or a vegetable, a spontaneous growth, unconditioned 
by the time and place and circumstances of creation. It is 
born with a literary ancestry, and it can escape not more easily 
or completely from its ancestral traditions than a man from 
the traditions ot his tamily. It no more detracts from Sheri- 


dan’s genius to point out resemblances to Wycherley or Con- 
greve than it would smirch the reputation of a peer to bear a 
likeness to the founder of his family. And even if the influence 
is something more than the outcome of tradition, the compara- 
tive study of literature has shown that direct borrowing, so far 
from being impossible has given us some of its finest passages. 
It required but a few touches to transform an extract from 
a prose translation of Plutarch into the magnificent description 
of the barge of Cleopatra — as Shakespearean a passage as any 
in the plays. With regard to Sheridan as to Shakespeare, the 
only legitimate question is whether he assimilated what he bor- 

ai ? d m both cases the answer is unhesitating. The piavs 
of Sheridan are throughout essentially and characteristically 

f T °!, Sh r end \ n : Evcn Mrs - Malaprop whom he lifted 
almost odily from his mother’s unpublished play “A Jour- 
ney to Pam ’’ has become part and parcel of his’ work. His 
real originality lies m the completeness and individuality of his 
work wuhout any reference to its sources or its predecessors 
and individuality in works of art, as in human-beings is seen 
in the strength and clearness of the impressions they make on 
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others. If an artist has welded his material into a complete 
organic whole in which nothing is superfluous or lacking, he 
has achieved a work of art.” 


Should Sheridan's Comedy be taken as Autobiographical ? 


There are as we have seen, certain factors in the play- parts 
of plot, character and incidents — which bear striking resemb- 
lances to Sheridan's own life e. g., (1) his secret marriage after 
elopement ; (2) his duels with Captain Matthews ; (3) his love- 
intrigues with Miss Linley ; (4) his father’s disapproval of his 
marriage ; (5) the social life in aristocratic society of Bath was 
actually dominated by a vain, self-important old woman of the 
husband-hunting type — who thought herself charming enough 
to attract men and who gave herself the airs of a town-belle. 
All these might have been true but to say that they were actual 
transcripts from real life, is not true, because, although there 
are parallel incidents, there are many points of difference from 
those of Sheridan’s life e. g., (1) Although Sheridan might be 
said to have eloped with Miss Linley, Captain Absolute, that 
level-headed, balanced, and sensible hero of the play — the only 
normal man with full possession of his five senses— does not 
elope with Lydia. Although he humours the romantic fancies 
of Lydia, he is too worldly-wise to let her elope with him, there- 
by losing all her fortune ; (2) The two duels in the drama— that 
of Acres with his rival, Beverley, and of Lucius with Captain 
Absolute — do not actually materialize as they did in Sheridan s 
life. 


A work of art must grow out of life. Literature is a vital 
record of what the author has seen of life, when he has actually 
experienced it. In life itself we have to seek the sources ot 
literature. The personal experiences of the author’s private 
life — outer and inner — are the data of the work of art. But art is 
not a mere copy of reality, it is the artist’s impression oi reali y 
through his fancy and imagination. It is the emotional signi- 
ficance of life— not its mere outer appearance that really ma er> 
in a work of art, the chief function of which is to produce 
through the artist’s emotional experience of life, an illusion o 
reality. Thus it is that while drawing upon his actual ex- 
perience of that part of his life, he spent at Bath Sheridan ha 
“created an atmosphere of almost poetical unrea i y , 

help of his creative imagination. The success in _ 

depends upon the dramatist’s management 


3 
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vested with a peculiar piquancy of its own and the dialogue, 
brilliant in its phrasing and rousing in its wit and full of that 
rare charm that arises from the exchange of the quick repartee. 
All these are inventions which can never be a mere transcript 
from real life and which make the play not just an autobio- 
graphical piece but in true sense a work of art. 

3. The Plot of The Rivals 

Captain Jack Absolute, the son of Sir Anthony Absolute, is 
in love with Miss Lydia Languish, the neice of Mrs. Malaprop. 
But since young Lydia is a fantastically romantic girl, full of 
strange ideas of elopement, abduction, stolen marriage— the 
result of reading a great deal of such stuff— she will not marry 
any person unless he is prepared to marry her in as romantic 
a manner as she wants and not marry her for money, which is to 
come to her. Hence Captain Absolute pretends to be Ensign 
Beverley, who is not a rich man and who would run away with 
her to Scotland for a secret marriage. This intrigue is known 
to Julia, a friend of Lydia, as well as to Faulkland, a friend of 
Captain Jack Absolute. These two — the second pair — are also 
to be married, but partially for reason that Julia’s father has 
chosen Faulkland as a suitable husband for his daughter, who, 
however, is a very sensible, almost patient girl, tortured by the 
infinite jealousy, suspicion, doubts, etc. which plague Falk- 
land’s mind, who is fickle and is extremely capricious. Sir 
Anthony comes over to Bath, with a desire to arrange for the 
match between Jack and Lydia, not knowing that they are al- 
ready engaged to each other, but under different name. Jack who 
finds his father’s appearance very inconvenient for the develop- 
ment of his love-intrigue, learns to his horror that Sir Anthony 
has already decided upon a girl for him, and understands that 
his father requires his implicit obedience— which Jack, a spirited 
boy refuses, much to the annoyance of Sir Anthony, who is a 
most obstinate, self-willed father, whose process of education 
was “very simple’’— “Jack, do this, if he demurred, I knocked 

him down, and if he grumbled at that, I always sent him out of 
the room.” 

The comedy of the situation starts when Sir Anthonv 
Absolute, anxious to marry Jack to Lydia, finds him disobe- 
dient unless Jack knows who the girl is ; but later on when Jack 
discovers that it is Lydia, he pretends to be most repentent and 
agrees to • ..rry whatever girl Sir Anthony proposes, and shows 
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no interest, ostensibly, in Miss Lydia, pretends even that he does 
not know which is this Languish family and would agree to 
marry, to obey his father. But now it is Lydia’s turn and she 
feels that she has been befooled by this pretence of Jack as being 
Ensign Beverley, and she is not prepared to marry him, for she 
is not willing to give up her dreams of romance. And just as 
the match is about to be broken by the unwillingness of Lydia, 
there is the other match also broken by the most stupid 
jealousy of Faulkland, who can never be convinced that he is 
loved by Julia for himself and not on grounds of any obli- 
gation. And added to this confusion is the conduct of Bob 
Acres, a gull and a fool, a country-squire but a clown all right, 
who has come over to propose to Lydia, and learning that one 
Ensign Beverley is his competitor for her hand, is anxious to 
settle affair with him or is made to do so ; for he is prevailed 
upon by Sir Lucius O’ Trigger (another suitor for the hand ot 
Lydia, without her knowledge), to send Beverley a challenge to 
fight a duel. The challenge reaches Jack when he is most des- 
pondent, and he accepts it. In all this complication, Lucy, the 
maid of Lydia has played the chief role of an intriguer, making 
money from all. She conveys letters from Jack, for she knows 
that he is Jack, and makes Bob Acres feel that he also has a 
chance with Lydia, though his letters never reach Ly ia * s 
regards Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, she takes letters from Mrs 
Malaprop to Sir Lucius who thinks thatthe ‘Delia of the letters 
is Lydia herself, and is made to feel so by Lucy's clever lntrl | ue ; 
In the end, just when the combatants have arrived to tign 
duels, Jack as Beverley to fight against Bob Acres, and a 
Absolute to fight against Sir Lucius for some supposed atlront 
the whole party of Sir Anthony, Mrs Malaprop, Juba, Lydia 
and servants come, the duel is stopped. Meanwhile 
has been proved to be as arrant a coward as possibly could exist. 

And another revelation dawns upon Sir Lucius, . . 

not Miss Lydia, but Mrs. Malaprop, which so irritates n 

that he tells Captain Absolute : 

•‘Since you have taken the lady from me, 1 11 S ive y° u m y 

Delia into the bargain.” . 

Mrs. Malaprop plays the part of an old woman w o is 

duped in her love pretences, but is partly ca y 

Anthony’s compliment, that she was in her bio y 
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4. The Titie of the Play 


“The Rivals” is a comedy of situation and intrigue par 
excellence , because the action of the play is developed through 
a number of striking situations, revealing character and because 
it seeks to rouse interests of the audience in secret amour for 
the love of a woman among several sets of lovers who consider 
themselves as ‘rivals’ which is the central theme of the play. It 
is a comedy because its main business is to expose the follies 
and foibles of its characters and to hold them up to ridicule. 
It is also farcical in that its aim— though not the only aim — is 
to excite laughter of the audience by exaggerating the whims 
and traits of the characters to an absurd degree. It may as well 
be described as a Far deal Comedy of Manners with a satiric intent, 
and as such, the comical title seems to be very appropriate. 


The central theme of the play is that there is quadrangular 
rivalry among four sets of characters for the heroine viz., L\dia 
Languish. The first set consists of identically the same man 
appearing in two different roles, viz., Ensign Beverley and Cap- 
tain Absolute while the second comprises Sir Lucius O’ Trigger 
and Bob Acres. At a later stage in the development of the 
action the rivalry finally reduces itself to a contest between Sir 
Lucius and Captain Absolute, after the withdrawal of Bob 
Acres from the contest partly through cowardice and good 
nature. Thus there are three stages through which this theme 
of ‘rivalrv’ for the heroine is sustained. It is well worth indica- 


ting these stages to justify the appropriateness of the title : 
(1) In the first stage the title derives its primary justification 
from two rivals viz.. Ensign Beverley with whom Lydia is in 
secret amour and is looking forward to the happy moment of 
elopement, and Captain Absolute who is foisted upon her by 
her guardian, Mrs. Malaprop, always jealous in her guard over 
her niece, and her friend, Sir Anthony Absolute, the father of 
Captain Absolute. Both the guardians now set up the conflic- 
lting claim ot Captain Absolute in preference to Ensign Bever- 
ey, little suspecting that the former is no other than the un- 
known, secretive, half-pay ensign. Every dramatic story ari- 
ses out of some conflict— some clash of opposed individuals or 
passions or interests. This conflict is finally resolved in Act 
IV, Scene II where the bubble is pricked as the identity of Cap- 
tain Absolute is revealed to all ; (2) In the second stage, the 

maif ! P Ot now shlfts t0 the attempts made to 
reconcile Lydia into accepting Captain Absolute in his real 
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person and to two other rivals who appear on the scene. These 
lovers are Bob Acres and Sir Lucius O’ Trigger who has so long 
been cheated into thinking that he is addressing his suit to 
Lydia under the name of ’Delia’ but who now discovers that 
his ‘Delia is not ‘Lydia’ but ‘Mrs. Malaprop (3) In he 
third stage, the real plot ends by the resolution of the confli i 
which is now brought to a close by the ‘discovery of th ( ) 
identity between Beverley and Absolute in duel-ground and 

(b) the disillusionment of Sir Lucius, leading finally to the with- 
drawal of Bob Acres and Sir Lucius from the contest and leav- 
ing Absolute to reconcile himself to his Lydia as best as he can. 

The title is, therefore, justified and is very appropriate. 

5. Questions of Dramatic Types 

(a) Is it a Comedy or Farcical Comedy or a mere Farce ? 

b) Is The Play an Artificial Comedy of Manners 1 ! In ^ what 
respects is it different from the Comedy of Humours 

(c) How do you distinguish “The Rivals from a Senti- 

mental Comedy ? 0 

(d) Is it a Comedy of Intrigue and Situations 1 . ? 

(e) Does the Drama present a Satiric Portraiture of So y 

(a) Is it a Comedy or Farcical Comedy or a mere Farce 

Prof. Allardyce Nicoll says that “there is an atmosphere ot 
farce about the whole play and although there is something^ 
farce in every great comedy, this lower strain tends 
the general effect of Sheridan’s work.’ Because of The pre atom 

nance of farcical elements, critics of his way i y ^ 

condemned the play as a mere farce or a farcical comedy. ^ 

do not subscribe to this view and would rather i Rivals’’ 
opinion expressed by Prof. Saintsbury who says The 
is an artificial comedy, inclining on one side t . 

the parts of Faulkland and Julia to the sent, mental. /‘ £ 

quite free from artificiality, nobody in hi the touch 

But Sheridan had the wit to give art, fie ‘il' Lves everything... 
of buslesquing sincerer examples of it wh • t y see ,h e 

It must be from the lack of imagination, . which can ^ faj , 
pretence at once of fairy tale and farce, that a y , 

to discover in it the brilliance of ‘The School io^oc 
The fact is that there is nothing else quite like 

What is a farce ? A farce is, as we have seen, ai n M 

ted form of comedy, in which little a . tte ?P l ^through absurd 
to real life, as its only aim is to excite laughter througn 
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characters, situations and dialogue. The story element is light, 
the conflict artificial, the satire, if any, is incidental and the 
characterisation weak, because the audience are ready to pass 
over all these abnormalities or absurdities for the sake of the 
fun and the mirth that the play provides. In the Elizabethan 
age, farcical elements are to be found in Shakespeare’s “Mid- 
summer’s Night’s Dream” and “Merry Wives of Windsor” inser- 
ted as comic interludes. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, it evolved as a separate form of entertainment. Then 
with the advent of the Sentimental Comedy, it declined to some 
extent only to recover its independent position with the anti- 
sentimental movement of Goldsmith and Sheridan although 
it had to wait till the Victorian age and the twentieth century 

to develop itself as a full-length piece especially in Bernard 
Shaw. 


A comedy, on the other hand, is serious in its intention to 
correct manners and to refine the conduct of man in society. 
It depicts a segment of life in its cheerful and happy aspects 
with wit, humour, fun and often satire. Its ultimate aim is not 
mere laughter, as it is so in the case of ‘farce.’ It gives a view 
of life with a serious purpose, its main business being to expose 
the follies and foibles of man and woman in the superficial as- 
pects of life and to hold them up to ridicule. “The Rivals” has 
all the essential features of a social and satiric comedy which 
falls under the category of “Comedy of Manners.” Although 
there are farcical elements in it, it remains a comedy and not 
a farce. If we call it a mere farce and not a comedy, we will 

tend to emphasise only one aspect of it in complete ’disregard 

ot its more important aspect of satire by means of which it 
exposes the absurdities in characters in general and the senti- 
mentality of the age in particular. 


What are the farcical elements in ‘The ‘Rivals ?” These ele- 
ments are scattered throughout the play. They are designed 
to amuse us and make us laugh, though the aim is not to be 
mere'y farcical. The subject-matter of the play is serious 

Someof th^f meth , od , ad °P tcd for its presentation is farcical! 
Some of the farcical elements may be mentioned here • (I) The 

mos farcical character is that of Mrs. Malaprop We simDlv 
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when he had at the back of his mind his real motive in the 
satiric presentation of a typically vain, self-important, husband- 
hunting woman who makes herself laughable y er 
headed use of learned words. Her lack of humour makes her 
the cause of laugter to all, although she herself is i not able to 

laugh heartily at anything. (2) The scene o a e 

ween the dogmatic father (Sir Anthony) an 1 e y , ,, > 

mined and obstinate son (Captain Absolute) on the latter s 

chmce, is° nothing short Tfa'rcicah'Vl. lM% The scene in 
which Captain Absolute reads his own letter to Mrs ^ ,a ^P'' < ? p 
as Beverley with mock-serious indignation repeating .the insu li t- 
ing epithets (e. g„ she-dragon with her coarse features and 
stupid use of words), contributes not a little to the comical 
elements in the play. (III. 3). (4) Another farcical sduatmn is 
presented in the scene in which Absolute with mock- hum dity 

and obedience to paternal will, as his V J , matter of 
his unconditional submission to his a 
acceptance of his father’s choice as bride (f I. iO; -W 
scene in which Sir Anthony Absolute c le P J on - t ^ cast 
Mrs. Malaprop by saying ‘Come, Mrs. P P» * , 

down-you are in your bloom yet,’ when she is rejected by 

Sir Lucius even after making a renewed o ° 

addresses, borders on the iarcical. . 

But inspite of these farcical elements, the i* t jos^sight 

purpose of anti-sentimental propaganda ^oufd not be lo t ght 
of. The work of Sheridan along with that of^Gold.m, this 
generally taken to mark the reaction agai .. . s( ^ 
Comedy which had entrenched itself on w 0 ° S ensible critic 

the second half of the eighteenth century. No sens, b^ erme 

will call “The Rivals” as a mere farce We, may, howe 
qualify the word ‘comedy’ by the epithe 

(b) Is the Play an Artificial ‘ Comedy of Manners ? 
{h \nJhat respects is U different from the Comedy 

of Humour ? 

The main contribution of Sheridan to the ^“£5^ 
drama was that he, along with Go » ^ Corae( jy 0 f 

sentimental drama of the time an “Comedy of Man- 

Manners on the English stage. J teci after the Restoration. In 

ners” was given to the comedy cr refined, luxurious 

its earliest forms it satirized all the follies oi a reuu , 
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and morally lax society of the upper-class without reserve. It 
grew out of Ben Jonson’s ‘humour* comedy as well as of the 
French writers of comedy. In the Restoration period it was a 
natural product of the social reaction to the extreme form of 
austerity that had been imposed upon English society by the 
Puritans during the years 1642-1660 when the play-houses 
were closed down. Towards the'close of the century, a revulsion 
of feeling set in against the coarseness and immoral tone of the 
Comedy of Manners. This brought into existence the “Senti- 
mental Comedy.” Gradually this “sentimentalism” in comedy 
produced a reaction in many writers who feared that the ten- 
dency, if carried to excess, might kill the comic Muse and the 
spirit of laughter. So the attack against Sentimental Comedy 
came mostly from Goldsmith and Sheridan. 


Now the Comedy of Manners, evolved partly out of Jon- 
sonian Humour comedy and partly out of the French comedy 
of the times, was a bit different from its original form in certain 
respects. (1) Jonson depicted the manners of society through 
the “humours” or eccentricities and oddities of individual charac- 
ters whose behaviour in ludicrous situations made themselves 
susceptible to satire. Thus comedy did not represent merely 
the qualities of an age but of all humanity. But the Comedy 
of Manners, developed after the Restoration as a reaction 
against Puritanic austerity, was wholly aristocratic, the “man- 
ners” displayed being not those of the men in general (such as 
Jonson showed in his ‘humours’) but the affectatious and cul- 
tured veneer of fine society. For, to the Restoration dramatist 
a “manner” was not a trait native to an individual, but a 
quality acquired by him from social intercourse. This fine so- 
ciety, thus mirrored in the Comedy of Manners, as it W'as the 
society of Charles IPs Court, was careless, light-hearted in its 
attitude to men and things, intent only on pleasure and amor- 
ous intrigue so that the comedy which depicted it has an air 
of abandon and of immorality which is markedly different from 
the manlier temper of the Elizabethan age. 


i ^ h l re ?j tbe Comed y of Humour searched out and dis- 
played the hidden recesses of human passions and desires of all 

humanity, the Comedy of Manners aimed at representing the 
surfaces off. enable society, the behaviour, the manners the 

triumphs an Humiliations ol that segment of human life which 

convention * "The * Corn'd'^ °/ w Ciety and under its laws and 
ntion. . The Comedy of Manners has been justly called 
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ners oi oniy p have no great passions, no emo- 

— ~ -SCTffSSwaa 

as m anaKespeare. r ... Thp Comedv of Humours 

ri'rsrr zrzs zsx. 

Iheenaracteris now be summarised below, 

reintroduced by Sheridan, may , nolitical circum- 

arsisssS&r #s 

Wp'SE'S 

the superficial habits and manne X and middle-classes. 

ment of fashionable soc.ety of art f oc t ra ‘' c in a “ d 0 T con duct. It 
It did not dive deep into the s ■ p ,Ji ier than with the 

preoccupied itself wl l h r f apel £ C ^ a as incapable of rousing high 
profound realities of life. H P , p < s h 0 ws 

emotions or raising us to moral or spi itself— requi- 

us a state of manners, the field of ♦ circles of the capital- 
res defining-the Court, the ^ sh ; 0 ° a ^ he C, e totest parts of the 
but the example of which ra ^ ia superficial contagions.” 

provinces and there creates, as * . , j n range. It did 

(3) Its subject-matter was extreme y lifc of a particular 

not deal with life in general but p attemp t to sound the 

social epoch. It did not make ^Teight of fancy, 

depths of human thought or mo ^ y the depiction of 

(4) It is artificial in piot-constructio This artificiality is 

a limited section of the society ° f deofeting human character, 
the result of Sheridan s method of P stock . characters 

His characters are normal ™ en and • traits of these charac- 
of comedy by exaggerating the distinc ta - n air 0 f artificiality, 
ters slightly. Sheridan also creates a c artificial is the 

(5) Lastly, another factor which «aake ! » Pjj^us. spark- 

dialogue— witty, sharp and keen at p eDartee s. Both the 
ling in brilliant exchange of words a highly stylised 

language and behaviour of ^e c hara R tion Comedy 
and artificial. Though modelled on the kc«° of the 

of Manners, perfected by Congreve, it discara 
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vices and weaknesses of the earlier type. Though professedly 
anti«sentimental, it could not wholly rid itself of the contagion 
of sentimentality which it attacked. 

(c) How do you distinguish “ The Rivals ' * 
from a “ Sentimental Comedy ?’* 


Before Goldsmith and Sheridan appeared on the scene, 
there had been a decay of the spirit of true comedy of which 
the best exponent was Congreve in his masterpiece, “The Way 
of the World.” The Comedy of Manners, so popular in the 
Restoration period, was now rapidly degenerating. It became 
much too coarse, artificial and blatantly immoral. Its hero 
became the young gallant who was professedly immoral and its 
heroine, a woman of fashion who had no sound moial principles 
to go by. Surely such a state of things could not last long. 
Towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, a revulsion of 
feeling set in against this type of coaiseness and immorality and 
a change in tone and moral outlook was soon discernible — a 
change brought about by this time, not by puritanical suppression 
but by the force of public opinion. In the political sphere, 
the domination of the Stuarts came to an end with the glorious 
Revolution of 1688. William of Orange now ascended the 
English throne ushering in a new era — a new outlook with new 


standards of conduct. The days of Charles II with the gay, 
immoral life of his licentious Court, giving the lead to manners 
and setting the standards of public and private conduct, were 
now ended. Great social and economic changes also affected 
the fortunes of English Comedy with the rise of the middle- 
class. Matters soon came to a head with the publication of 
Jeremy Colier’s “Short View of the Profaneness and Immora- 
lity of the English Stage” in 1698, which gave expression 
to the middle-class protest against the grossness into which 
the Restoration Comedy of Manners had sunk. This pamphe- 
let set forth the case for a purge in clear and eloquent language 
and pleaded for a change in tone. It was this which paved 
the way for the advent of sensibility to replace wit and immora- 
lity in the Comedy of Manners. By the second half of the 
eighteenth century the Sentimental Comedy had fully establi- 

J f 0 1 f C En ®" sh sta ? e ' When Goldsmith and Sheridan 
began to wnte for the stage, the Senttmental Comedy had com- 

fn thiV,? ' ;'i ' h D Comedy of Manners which was so popular 
in the days ot the Restoration. When it had passed through 

a heyday of extra-ordmary brilliance. Richard Steele, the famous 
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essayist, was the first to import the new 

It was he who first made “sentiment and “mor 

place of profligacy and to sentiment for ^ ation S i n the 

berately for social propaganda and degenerated into sen- 

hands of later dramatists, pure sens bility degenemtea 

timentalism. Laughter was ultima e y vacuum. The 

mate place and tears took its place and fine^the vacuum^ ^ 

Sentimental Drama simply revelled was ^eld-up to 

tearful situation in which WI0D f h d ience In the words 
draw forth the sympathetic tears ; o ^ from its original 

of Allardyce Nicoll : “Comedy had P g ^ intr ig Ue , 

home. In the place of laughter, > ace 0 f ro gues, 

melodramatic and distressing situa » ^ ser ious lovers 

gallants and witty damsels , patheU in the typical 

and honest servants.— That is wn npnturv We are in 

Sentimental Drama of the *ate el S rea lm of emotions, 

the world of drama, not of comedy in the realm h 

not of the intellect” In the th S fs ent imen«arComedy 'became 

century, the characteristics of the , reformation was 

more clearly defined and the process of moral reto ^ 

carried a step further when wit an ? , h " m edy became pro- 
replaced by conscious morahsauon this became 

fessedly moral in its purpose and outlook^ AM f ^ ^ 

evident in the dramatic writings o . Cum berland. In 

mental School viz., Hugh Kelly an 0 f Comedy— 

their writings, there was little life of the «ue spirit o^ ^ w 

Even the intrigue of the earlier c , ^ Doea | s t 0 emotion and 
melodramatic situations with their cr heroes and heroines 

the gallant rogues and witty damsels —the bero . t lovers 

of the Comedy of Manners— now gave pi 1 *° f hi persis- 

and weeping heroines. Whenever such a state otm 

ted in literature, it invariably gave n e bjrtht0 the 

This reaction against Sentimental Com y 8 Tbe aUa ck 
revival of the Comedy of Manners in was s0 effective 

was launched from various quarters Those who were 

as the one led by Goldsmith and . ta jj sm satirised it in 
unable to go against the trend of se° 00 test in the mouths of 
Prologue and Epilogue; others put the P . d Sheridan to 
their characters 1 . It was left to Goldsmith ana ^ of ^ 

declare an open revolt against the s y s the comic muse, 

sponsors of the Sentimental Comedy oQCe more taug ht 

They stemmed the tide of a weeping ag 
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men how to laugh more and passed on to the nineteenth century, 
the traditions of the Comedy of Manners of earlier times, per- 
fected by Congreve. Goldsmith registered his opposition to the 
Sentimental Comedy in his ‘Essay on the Theatre’ (1772) and 
then illustrated his ideas in a comedy, ‘The Good-natured Man.’ 
But the dramatic work of Sheridan marks the height of this reac- 
tion against Sentimental Comedy. His three comedies v/z„ “The 
School for Scandal,” “The Rivals” and “The Critic” were thus 
responsible for the revival of true dramatic literature — the Comedy 
of Manners— in English. From the deliberate challenge, in the 
later Prologue to “The Rivals,” to the authority of ‘the Goddess 
of the Woeful Countenance,” the Sentimental Muse to the 
mockery in “The Critic,” of the ‘edification* derived from the 
tearful travails of labouring sentiment. Sheridan constantly 
ridiculed the efforts of ‘genteel comedy’ to convert the theatre 
into a “school of morality.” In the play also, Sheridan satiri- 
sed the heroine of Sentimental Comedy in the person of Lydia 
Languish who is ready “to die with disappointment,” when 
“the prethest distress imaginable” and the prospect of “one of 
the most sentimental elopements” seem about to fade into the 


common light of conventional matrimony. In the main plot of 
“The Rivals” Sheridan was able to carry out his challenge to per- 
fection but in the Julia-Falkland episode of the sub-plot he 
seems to have yeilded to the prevailing temptation to senti- 
mentalism. It is the sentimental element in this play that makes 
his attack against it, only half-hearted. But one thing he 
achieved viz., his aim was not moral preaching through senti- 
mental effusions. In the maturerplay, “The School for Scandal” 
Sheridan held-up to ridicule the sententitous moralising of the 
“weeping sentimental comedy” in the role ofthe hypocrite Joseph 
Surface. But e\en here Sheridan does not completely exclude 
sentiment from this play. Sheridan s attacks on the sentimental 
drama culminate in “The Critic” which satirizes this type of 
drama from the very outset. In spite of these drawbacks i. e. 
sentimental elements in an avotvedly anti-sentimental play “the 
strength of Sheridan's dramatic talent lay in wit and wit is 
the sworn enemy of sentimentality, and cannot live side by side 
with it at least in a play. Wit had been the chief quality of 

,he . d ' a “ b -f ore , these sentimental generations had grown up, 
and Sheridan s plays go back in spirit to the drama of the late 

seventeenth century, the Restoration comedy of which Cent 
greve s witty plays are the cream.” y n CD U0D 
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To sum up: In the warfare against sentimentality. Gold- 
smith was ‘an elder,* though not a better soldier than Sheridan 
whose challenge to the Sentimental Muse was admittedly more 
deliberate than that of the former. This is evident from his 
prologue to all his principal plays viz., “The Rivals, T e 
School for Scandal” and “The, Critic.” It appearsinthe characters 
of Lydia Languish in “The Rivals’’ and Joseph Surface in T e 
School for Scandal.” In “The Critic” Sheridan satirizes he 
whole species of the Sentimental Comedy— the affectations ofthe 
stage in general including the excesses of sentimenta 1 y. any 
even of the chance-phrases of “The Critic” have become pro- 
verbial for their infinite wit, laughter, humour, brilliant dialogue 
which are Sheridan’s chief instruments in his attacks on senti- 
mental moralizings in the Sentimental Comedy . It » 

Sheridan does not succeed in completely excluding sentiment 
from his plays but his plays do not aim at moral preaching 
through sentimental effusions. “Sheridan s ac 
comedy, however, great its success, did not destroy ^ 

of the sentimental play ; the contagion of a seductive vogue wa 
stronger than the example of an individual y 

triumph.” 

(d) Is it a Comedy of Intrigue and Situations ? 

The Restoration Comedy of Intrigue and Situations is one ot 
the four distinct or semi-destinct Schools °f 99® lc 1 . 

that evolved when the theatres opened in 1 66° e ; ( i ) t na i 
of Jonson described as the School of ‘Humours, () 

Shirley, Congreve and others, the School of ‘Manners, ( ) 
of Shakespeare and his followers, which may e p 

comedy of ‘Romance’ or Romantic Comedy an ) * 

‘Intrigue.’ These represented almost all the ol er 
comic drama as inherited from Elizabethan S0 ^ rC ^ s ,’ 

course, the first that were ransacked by the band o P y 

Wrights eagerly seeking for modeU f“ d P^ d S a nant’ and 
three more types evolved , (5) Witn inc u 
with “Secret Love” of Dryden came in a variation ofthe 
type— a more distinct tendency towards the laer _ 

school, more specially to be noticed in the pres P 

lovers, witty, gay, antimoral and sprightly. Fo crhnols in 

these five distinct types remained the r f^ c0 S nis S ; xt i es an d 
which the comic dramatists worked until about t , 

the early seventies of the century ; (6) farce, de ved Marge ly 
from French and Italian sources crept into favour and for 
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time dominated the theatres. Finally, in the last decade of the 
century although hinted at as early as 1680 if not before even 
that date, there developed that still newer type of comic drama 
to which has been given the name of (7) Sentimental. None 
of these seven separate schools can be wholly dissociated from 
another, and most often we see merely general mixtures of two 
or three of them more or less successfully welded together. 

Sheridan’s dramas are typical mixtures of 4 or 5 of these 
types viz., (1) Comedy of ‘humour;’ (2) Comedy of ‘Manners 
(3) Comedy of Intrigue and Situation; (4) Comedy of Sentiment; 
and (5) ‘Farce.’ His dramas are so welded by his art that they 
remain the very best artificial Comedy of Manners in the 
eighteenth century. Though directed against the Sentimental 
Comedy, are they not as a matter of fact free from these senti- 
mental elements and concepts but, on the whole, they are not 
sentimental in their impact. Perhaps Sheridan inadvertently 
succombed to the prevailing tendency of the age i. e ., the late 
eighteenth century, presenting “in place of laughter, tears ; in 
place of intrigue, melodramatic and distressing situations, in 
placeof rogues and gallants andwilty damsels, pathetic heroines 
and serious lovers and honest servants.” 

The Restoration Comedy of Intrigues, evolved after the 
Spanish model, specialised in situations arising out of infidelity 
in love and marriage, underhand plotting and secret amours. 
In a drama story, incident, and situation should be so evolved 
and introduced at the appropriate stage so as to help in the 
development of character. A mere story is a mere succession of 
incidents and situations, if these do not embody and display 
character and human nature, only give you something of the 
nature of a raw melodrama. It may be noted that the “intri- 
gue” of the earlier comedy gave place to distressing and melo- 
dramaitc situations in the ‘Sentimental Comedy.’ Sheridan 
studiously avoided these pitfalls. 

Several traits of Restoration Comedy have their senesis in 
contemporary social and political circumstances. In 1660 when 
Charles II was “restored” to the English throne, the English 
drama reacted against the Puritanism of the previous regime. 
This reaction very often exceeded all limits ot decency and deco- 
rum. Forbidden pleasures were restored with a vengeance 
and a kind of social anarchy prevailed in aristocratic society 
Virtually the same state of things prevailed till Sheridan appei- 
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red on the scene. The only perceptible change in the interim 
period was the ascendancy of the middle-class. The rich idle 
and fashionable middle-class gentry now dictated manner 
whereas in the preceding age the Court and nobles dominated 
society. Sheridan’s comedy, though modelled on the Restora- 
tion Comedy of Manners which reached its perfection in Con- 
greve, presents a faithful but somewhat cynical and imaginative 
rather than a realistic portraiture of the late etghteeth century 

society of the upper-middle-class gentry. It was a as i 

cietyof men in periwigs and women in elaborate gowns of sedan- 

chairs and coffee-houses, pleasure-haunts, fashionable groves 

and gardens, suggestive and witty conversations, int ' 8 “ es e ^ 
Scandal-mongering, intrigue, secret amours, senseless prattle 
over trifles were the chief follies of the fashionable society. No 
literature of the age gives us a picture as graphic and revealing 
as what Sheridan presents us in hw dramas. The s to y and 

characters run on traditional lines. The su J 
trivial i. e„ the superficial manners of fashionable society were 
incapable of arousing higher emotions. So the P rof o““ d £ al ‘ 
ties of life are untouched. The life refiected here .s th l.fe of 
intrigue and melodramatic situations which char ^ c,erl ^ d ?'le 

dle-class fashionable society of the age. I the urmer- 

of life ; it is rather the essence of the existence of the upp 

middle-class fashionable people living in a strik- 

The action of his plays is developed through a nu ' . . 

ing situations. He seems to have an instinct fo rfhevino 

intriguing situations which throw light on the c a \ them 
“humours” of their own and their ‘types’ and which drive them 

along a narrow groove of actions. There is i p P , .t, e 
pulation of characters who obey only their ‘humours under jh. 

dictation of the dramatist with the result th nredetermi- 

like a natural evolution of the characters. This Predete™, 
nation of ‘intrigues’ and “situations’ to serve tte^pecial 
purpose of the dramatist does not mean tha wn as 

automatons. They do have a sufficient vi a 1 y specific 

living individuals but the fact is that they P 
‘humours’ — the “type” rather than the “individual ^and are 

but variants of the stock-characters of old co a u 0Ul them 
that gives the plays of Sheridan an ‘‘artifiaa 1 * air ^0^ them. 

That Sheridan was good at inventing . ,, f orth i au . 

theless dramatic situations which instinctively 
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ghter and create suspense in us, will be clear from the examples 
given below 

(l) The very ‘exposition’ in the opening scene strikes the 
key-note of play. It lays bare the secretive and somewhat intri- 
guing “situation” in which Captain Absolute under the assumed 
name of ‘Ensign Beverley’ is courting and carrying on an intri- 
gue with the rich and waywardly romantic heiress, Lady Lan- 
guish, who prefers to be courted by a poor romantic lover rather 
than the son of a rich baronet such as the Captain is. It also 
hints another love-episode introduced by the sub-plot and intro- 
duces the typical dictatorial father of the old conservative 
school who is specially hard upon his son in the matter of the 
choice of a wife for him. All these ticklish situations “compli- 
cate'’ the action. 


(2) Another intriguing “situation” is provided in the next 
scene in which a typically vain, self-important country-woman — 
an old husband-hunting type who thinks himself charming 
enough to attract men, is introduced. We are told she is enga- 
ged in a secret love-correspondence with an Irish baronet. We 
also learn about the arrival of a foolish squire aspiring to be 

a city beau, encouraged by Mrs. Malaprop to pay addresses to 
Lydia Languish. 

(3) The most comical “situation” is presented in the first 
scene of the Second Act in which the self-willed and authorita- 
tive lather, whose motto in life is to keep an iron-hand over 
his son, especially in the matter of forcing the latter to marry 
the girl of his own choice, is blissfully ignorant of the fact that 

the lady is no other than that the one on which his son has 
set his heart. 


(4) A tense “situation ’ is provided in the second scene oi 
the Fourth Act in which Absolute meets Lydia in his own per- 
son in the presence ot his father and Mis. Malaprop and is 
compelled to divulge this real identity with Ensign Beverley. 
Lydia is not prepared to give up her dreams of romance. She 
teels frustrated in her romantic plan of elopement. 

I 5 * n A . hi i :hiy a T si, ! g ,“ situation ” is created bv the foolish 
squiR, Boo Acres who thinks he can win the love of Lvdia by 

dismissal f.yMrs US MaTaprop nd SWaSSering P ° Se > even after his 

intrieu- of^n^" SCene ' ra,,s an ess V victim to the 

g of _ r Lucius 0 Trigger who puts it into his head the 
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only evoke our pity and even sympathy ; only an affected wit 
could cause ridicule, the basis of our comic delight. In order 
to satirise ** affected wit ” Sheridan like a consummate artist had 
to introduce an element of ‘exaggeration’ into his characteri- 
sation. It is this which enabled him to capture for all time the 
life and manners of the social group at Bath, presenting an ima- 
ginative rather than a realistic picture of men and things. 
Sheridan had thus to exaggerate to impress or indulge in subtle 
caricature. But beneath the outer satirical crust, we can invari- 
ably find a fairly graphic picture of the fashionable folly of the 
age. The eenesis of this element of “ exaggeration ** must be 
sought in Ben Jonson, who was the first English classical come- 
dian to hit upon this device of endowing each one of his charac- 
ters with some particular “ whim or “ affectation some ludi- 
crous exaggeration of manner, speech or dress and of thrusting 
forward again and again this single old feature in such a way 
that all others might be lost sight of. Likewise in Sheridan, we 
find this dominant or master- passionsomc “ ruling foible *’ 
diverting the action of its subject into courses which move our 
mirth and appeal to our sense of the ridiculous, towering above 
the undergrowth of all the other ‘humours.’ Like all satirists, 
Sheridan “ exaggerates ” the distinctive traits of his characters 
whose incessant brilliance is part of their charm, though pro- 
fessedly artificial in tone. It is this that makes his ‘The School 
for Scandal’ ‘the best Comedy of Manners in the language and 
the best play of any kind since Shakespeare,’ even though it is 
true to say that ‘the higher reaches of the comic drama were 
beyond Sheridan,’ because he dealt with superficial manners 
rather than the profound realities of life. 

The question arises : If a profound knowledge of human 
nature— a deep interpretation or “criticLm of life” is to be a 
criterion of a great work, does Sheridan have such a know- 
ledge ? 

A critic has given the reply to such a question : “Nobody 
can suggest that Sheridan’s knowledge was very deep, but so 
far as it did go, it was genuine. His characters are very seldom 
portraits ; as a rule they are gently caricatured. But the stage 
has a way of being most life-like when it is a little larger than 
life, and nearly all Sheridan s people are recognizable types, 
containing their own inner vita lit v. The reason is that thev 
were all observed directly from life. Because they are not 
portraits and because their creator was no more thao a lively 
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youth at the time when he brought them into existence, none of 
these people have very mu£h heart. But it would be unsuitable 
if they had, for Sheridan’s first impulse towards dramatic 
writing was always satiric ; and in such works any attempt at 
emotional writing must have devolved into sentimentality.” 
(Darlington.) 

Let us now see how Sheridan presents before us his satiric 
portraits. Except for the character of Captain Absolute and 
to some extent that of Julia, Sheridan gives his satiric inter* 
pretation of life in every one of the main characters : (l) In 
Mrs. Malaprop, Sheridan is satirising the provincial woman 
desperately trying to live up to the smartness of Bath “by her 
muddle-headed but unconscious use of learned words.” Her 
“m 3 lapropisms’ areas diverting and amusing as her predecessor, 
Dogberry, an immortal creation of Shakespeare, occupying a 
very prominent place in the portrait-gallery of comic characters 
in world literature. She is the embodiment of stupendous 
egoism and fatuity. Sheridan also satirises in her person the 
type of the old husband-hunting woman who thinks herself 
charming enough in her fairly advanced age to attract men. 
Yet Sheridan’s satire is never bitter, malicious or pungent but 
mild, kindly and genial. This character as well as other is so 
conceived with a benignity and a large hearted sympathy that 
are so remote from mockery and contempt that we tend to 
laugh with them, and not at them. Mrs. Malaprop’s parade ot 
learning and her ‘ pride in her nice derangement ot epitaphs 
also constitute another target at which Sheridan aims to level 
his satirical attack of the utter hollowness of the claims to 
all-round education of the elderly provincial women ot the 
time who wanted to pass for highly cultured and educated 
persons. We can also glean the average opinion ot leaders ot 
society about the necessity for female education. Mrs. Malaprop 
is also satirised by Sheridan for her tyrannical watch over her 
niece whom she thinks she is entitled to intimidate by a set ot 
maxims of formulas beginning with “w hat has young woman 
to do with...?” (2) In the character of Sir Anthony Absolute, 
Sheridan presents a satiric portrait of the type of self-willed 
authoritative father of the old conservative school who believes 
in keeping an iron hand over his son even when he has grown 
into an adult. He is the type who will listen to no reason 
or argument from his son who is to accept his choice of even 
the ugliest women on earth for a wife. Perhaps Sheridan 
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intended Sir Anthony Absolute to be the prototype of his 
father who could never reconcile himself to his son’s marri- 
age with Miss Elizabeth Linley after elopement. ( 3 ) Lydia 
Languish is a satiric portrait of the type of the spoilt child of 
fortune whose head had been turned by her reading of too many 
romantic novels. Her proposal for elopement and runaway 
marriage with a poor but romantic lover illustrates the absurd 
lengths to which her romantic and sentimental conception of 
life can carry her. (4) In the character of Sir Lucius O Trigger, 
Sheridan is satirising the type of a pugnacious bully and 
adventurer with whom fighting is a kind of pastime and who is 
out to mend his fortune by entering upon matrimony with some 
rich girl in Bath. Sheridan assured Irishmen that he had no 
intention of satirising the Irish temperament and national 
character in drawing up this portrait of a bullying and trigger- 
happy adventurer. (5) Falkland is a “humour” character in 
whom jealousy is carried to comic exaggeration— the hero of the 
sentimental episode, set up by Sheridan as the butt of his wit, 
satire and raillery. (6) Bob Acres is a comical, satirical and 
almost farcical character — the type of a foolish country-squire 
aspiring to be a city beau who thinks that merely by putting on 
fine dress and assuming a swaggering air he can win the love of 

his lady. 

6. Picture of Social Life in Bath : (a) in Sheridan's Time 
and (b) as presented in “ The Rivals' ' 

(a) Bath in Sheridan's Time. 

Literature grows directly out of life and is fundamentally an 
expression of life and the great impulses behind literature are 
the author’s desire for self expression, interest in men and 
women, their lives, motives, passions and relationships— consti- 
tuting the great drama of human life and action. 

In “TheRivals,” Sheridan drew upon hispersonal experiences 
of his life in Bath. The picture of eighteenth century high life in 
Bath that he has presented in this drama, is imaginative rather 
than a realistic one, like every great work of art but in broad 
essentials, he has succeeded in capturing for all time the life and 
manners of a world gone-by. It is not a total and integral 
picture of society like that presented by the social historian. It 
offers us a picture of one segment of social life in bath viz., the 
life of “the upper-classes of a community whose movements and 
entertainments and other doings are more or less conspicuous.” 
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Bath is a country-town of Somerset. It is situated in the 
Avon valley at a distance of some 207 miles from London. The 
city is arranged in a series of natural crescents backed by hills 
Its sheltered position and natural springs have made it popular 
since Roman times i. e , First century B. C. In Rome itself the 
use of baths, constructed after the Greek model, grew rapidly 
after the Third century B. C. and under the empire both private 

and public baths reached the height of luxury. This 5 
was kept up off and on in Bath after the Romans left Englan 
till we come to the eighteenth century. The medicinal uses o 
hot spring water in chronic rheumatism, gout and other form, 
of illness, have long been recognised. Even now the Roman 
remains of the city are the most extensive in England. 

It was not till we come to the time of Queen Anne that 
Bath came into'prominence in England as a health J 

resort, for the well-to-do and the leisurely middle and upper 

classes of the time. Queen Anne extended her patronage to it 
f^r ason of her personal health. Wars in the continent of 

Europe prevented" the rich people from frequenting the hot 

springs, baths and watering-places in Belgium and Ger y. 
Social life in England was largely dominated by the rising m 
dle-class whose ascendancy, is accounted for by the growing 
decay of the power and influence of the Court after the de h 
of Charles II. Middle-class people who could har dy a “ or 
spend a lot of money on expensive foreigntcursnaturalLv^; 
teda cheaper health-resort nearer home andin theirowncountr^^ 
These factors favoured the development of Bath i 
and pleasure- resort. About this time, discover) f avouie d 
springs in 1758 led to the opening of B »‘h as ‘he ®os fa ^ 
provincial town for these purposes. The possibili 

future development of Bath were fully explored by ° 

Nash a speculator who took a long term ease of the area 
covered by the hot springs and completely tran f a) 

place by adding many new amenit.es and ( c . a ' ry ‘"® ° hou s e , the 

improvement of the place, especial y in ,^ ert-halls, cir . 

new Assembly Rooms, the parade-grounds, concert halls, 

culating libraries, spring- gardens etc. 

(b) “The Rivahs"* if arf artificial Comedy of ManneK^Shendan 

SSSS own‘nven,ion)and cbaracteri- 
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sation through exaggeration of follies and foibles. Yet it can- 
not be said that Sheridan fails to hold the mirror up to Nature. 
Like a consumate artist, he has eminently succeeded in present- 
ing a picture of fashionable folly practised in the high life of 

Bath through his imaginative and satiric rather than a mere 
realistic portrait of men and things. This is the business of a 
Comedy ot Manners in which the dramatist avowedly presents 
a picture of the world around him in its comic aspects. This 
drama therefore, presents a vivid and entertaining picture of 

upper-class life of the time, as it was lived in Bath, and experi- 
enced by the author. 


“The scene in this comedy is laid in Bath in the atmosphere 
ol affectation, intrigue, duelling and elopement with which 
Sheridan was familial. He had otten looked in these scenes 
and played his part in them. In fact, as is not uncommon w'hen 
a youngman sets out to write a novel or a play, he uses some of 
his personal experience to furnish the plot and the character.” 


We can build up the topography of Bath as it flourished 
in Sheridan s days from allusions to buildings, health-resorts 
etc. in the play. (1) In the first place, (here is a reference to 
Gydc’s Porch where Fag arranges to meet Thomas in the even- 
ing in Act I, Scene I. Mr. Gyde kept the lower Rooms /. <?., 

the lower portion of the Assembly House built by the famous 
architect, Thomas Harmon under the direction of Beau Nash. 
This was a convenient place of meeting for the servants and 
menials of the town : (2) Bull s Circulating Library was situa- 
ted opposite Gyde’s Porch. It was from this library that Lucy, 
the maid of Lydia Languish, was ordered to look for the 
romantic novels and popular romances wanted by her mistress 
(Act 1, Scene II); ( 3 ) Cox’s Museum exhibited mechanical toys 
and cunos. ties (Act 11, Scene I) ; (4) The.e were two important 
public-places for entertainments e. g„ (a) The old Assembly 
Rooms (Lower Rooms)and (b) The new Assembly Rooms where 
Bob Acres proposes some kind of entertainment on the occasion 
“Sagements ; ot the happy couples (ActV, Scene 111). All 
these places were the resort of fashionable society where^ men 

ZTl The ‘/’Tr " Clab ° ra,e gowns used every" 

day , (5) The Royal Crescent (a building shaped like a crescent! 

scrsW 
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delightful and afford to all conditions of people, a very rational 
amusement. Public breakfast, accompanied by band, used 
to be provided in these gardens ; (7) The Kings Meadhe.ds 

was a convenient and secretive sort ot place used lor iu 1 mg 
duels, prohibited by law. 

Beau Nash introduced certain rules, for (he regulation, correc- 
tion and refinement of manners, social failings and fashionable 
folly of men and women of the town who assembled daily in 
these pubiic-places : (a) Dances, amusements and entertain- 

ments were not usually allowed beyond eleven at night. That 
Fag, that roguish and somewhat arrogant servant of Captain 
Absolute did not like this kind of restriction, is seen trom iiis 
speech (Act I, Sc. I ) where he says : “But damn the place, I’m 
tired of it ; the regular hours stupefy me— not a fiddle, nor a 
card after eleven, nor wear swords in the streets nor in tiie ball- 
dances. ’’ (b) Duelling was prohibited. Captain Absolute hides 
his sword under his great coat while proceeding to ihe duel- 
ground to fight W'ith Sir Lucius. He says: A sword m the 
streets of Bath would raise as great an alarm as a mad deg 
(Act V, Sc. II). Beau Nash 1 during his regime in 13 ^pro- 
hibited the wearing of words, so as to discourage liUellin.,. 

Pleasure and health were obviously the two chief objectives. 
Elderly people usually suffering from rheumatism, u>e to c o o 
Bath The hot springs, were supposed to possess curative 
properties. Sir Anthony, for instance, drove po>tc iasie i 
the town simply because he apprehended that “ano ^ 
the gout was coming to make him a viso. r nr 

flocked to the public-places of entertainment in ^ 0 
the sake of pleasure. The main preoccupations oi ie w 
were love-making, love-intrigue, and scandal- mongenn*- - 
wanted to make themselves as attractive as posM e 
of their toilet. Sheridan's comedy presents a narr « 

constituting the fashionable circle of Bath, ' f t . _ ? oV j n _ 
which radiates even to the farthermost parts o t ^pj ons 

cial towns and there creates, as it were, super Cl ‘ g ( j ie 

It is a part of that typical form of civilisation . . h 

r „,„v „ ,„«„d ttxssss. 

as&srsur ass- 

liant in its phrasing and rousing in its wi ■ f “‘ “ 
charm that arises from the exchange of ,be • fl, rta ti 0 ns of 
trigues, elopements, scandal-mongering g • P> 
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gallant life. The daily routine of the gay life, frivolity and 
dissipation in Bath is put in the mouth of Fag in these terms : 
“after breakfast we saunter on the parades, or play a game at 
billiards ; atlnight we dance.” 


7. (a) Sheridan as an Interpreter of Character and the 
Art of Characterisation in The Rivals 

(b) General Characteristics of Men and Women 

(c) The Role of Minor Characters in the Play 

(d) Weaknesses and Defects in Characterisation and 

in the Play Itself. 


(a) As an Interpreter of Character 


A drama is a composite art, in which the author, the actor, 
and the stage-manager, all combine to produce the total effect 
through the machinery of plot, character’s dialogue, an atmos- 
phere and an outlook or interpretation of life. The full quali- 
ties of a drama are only revealed in presentation on the stage. 
A good deal of what is called ‘dramatic effect’ depends on con- 
ditions of stage-representation. The literary art of the drama 
is organically bound up with its histrionic conditions and there 
is much to be said in favour of the good old name for drama — 


“a stage-play/’ Because of this factor, it is often carelessly as- 
sumed that since the business of the stage is so largely and so 
necessarily with action, story (plot), incident, situation are all 
important and characterisation in a play is really of minor im- 
portance. This is a wrong assumption. Characterisation is the 
really fundamental and lasting element in the greatness of a 
dramatic work. “A mere story — a mere succession of inci- 
dents, if these do not embody and display character and human 
nature, only give you a melodrama,” and not a real drama pro- 
perly so called. The plot is subordinate to character. A good 
play evolves as a natural consequence of the fact that a number 
of given people, of such and such motives and passions, are 
brought together in circumstances which give rise to an inter- 
play of influence or clash of interests among them.” The princi- 
pal function of dialogue in a drama is in direct connection with 
characterisation. The dialogue is a means of characterisation, 
lne principles of dramatic economy require that every 
word of the dialogue must be made to tell and make a 
contribution to the presentation of character in such a way 
that ,t may be adequate to all the demands which the plot 
makes upon it. Dialogue then becomes an essential adjunct to 
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action, or even an integral part of ,t ; the s.o y movmg beneath 
the talk, and being, stage by stage, elucidated byt. Ev ry 
dramatic story arises out of some ‘Yonfl'ct -of opposed in 
dividuals, or passions or interests. Some kind of conflict 
is the very backbone of a dramatic story. With the open g 

of this conflict the real plot begins; with its c0nc ' usi0 ° th g 
real nlot ends The principles of parallelism and contract are 
illustrated in the composition of the plot in the form of the 
reduplication of motives and in characterisation respectively . 
In recarf o the tat principle, an excellent effect is often obtai- 
ned when the central idea of one part of the action ,n the main 
plot is made to illustrate and reinforce the other in the sub-plot^ 
As regards the principle of contrast in characterisation, it ha., 
been a favouri e P practfce with dramatists of all times and scholars 
to present leading persons of a drama as companion-., udm s 
I et us now see how far the above criteria of dramatic cons- 

Let us now see n e Rivals.” The main plot is 

o^ned wUh the love.mtrigue between the hero and the 
concerned w , the Falkland-Julia episode consti- 

mlfng the sub-plot Both are designed to stem the torrent of a 
weenfne aee and to teach men how to laugh once more i. e., 
both react against the Sentimental Drama of the time and rein- 
troduce the Comedy of Manners on the English stage. The plot 
is very simple; there is nothing original, intriguing or interesting 
about it! Characterisation is fundamental and the main interest 
which keeps the characters alive is the interest of the men and 
women The story, incident and situation are but mere phases in 
The development of character, as “The Rivals Ms emphatical y 
no melodrama The characters are contrasted and there 1. 

- * r rsi 

civilised society. The characters embody some ^ 
“humour.” They do not talk as peop e ^ of Sheridan’s 

one of the characters ,s endowed with a f h f hrasing Li ke 
inimitable gift of wit. humour a P (q have em i ne ntlv 

the social historian, Sheridan may uf e and “manners” of 

succeeded in capturing for all tu ® „ The Rivals” is thus 

a bygone world-mid-eighteenth century. 
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a miracle as a first play, although it is not flawless. It is a 
study of artificial manners rather than the profound realities ol 
life. As a stage-play, it is eminently successful. Sheridan 
seemed to have some innate knowledge of stage-technique and 
conventions. His great contribution is the dialogue, always 
scintilating with wit and humour. 

(6) General Characteristics of His Men and Women 

We now turn to the other question— what is Sheridan’s 
interpretation of character or art of characterisation ? In other 
words, what are the general characteristics of the men and 
women he created ? “The Rivals” is an artificial Comedy of 
Manners. Some of the invariable elements of this type of 
comedy are : (l) The presence of at least one pair of witty 
lovers engaged in love-intrigue ; (2) The minners of fashionable 
people in the artificial world of society in so far as they depart 
from the norms of behaviour ; (3) The distinctive traits of 
each character under satirical portraiture arc exaggerated ; (4) 
Their dialogue is witty, free and graceful and their language as 
well as behaviour in social situations are highly stylised and 
artificial ; (5) The plot is of less consequence than the wit ; (6) 
There is an absence or crude realism in that the picture of the 
life and manners of a bygone age is imaginative rather than a 
realistic picture of men and things ; (7) There is a total lack of 
any emotion whatsoever and an air of refined cynicism over the 
whole production. Ail these elements of the Restoration 


Comedy of the ‘Manner.**’ school are present in Sheridan’s “The 
Rivals.” The play is an artificial Comedy of Manners because 
(l) 1 he distinctive traits of his characters are all exaggerated 
tor satiiical purposes, which gives them an air of artificiality 


about them ; (2) the dialogue is invariably scintilating with 
wit and all the characters including the servants, are nothing 
>hort of brilliance in the exchange of words and there are no 
dullards. It is this excessive brilliance that creates a tone of 


artificiality in the dialogues. If these characters talked as they 
would in real lile, they would be unbearablydull; (3) Sheridan's 
aim in these plays was to represent the surfaces of civilised 
society, the manners ol the characters being highly artificial 
rather than natural. His characters are incapable of high 
emotion or ot rising to the heights Sheridan was not a deep 
interpreter of lite. like Shakespeare and as such, he could 
brilliantly touch the surfaces of life without sounding the 
•depths. Even the higher reaches of the comic drama were 
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beyond Sheridan. Hence “wit rather than humour, brilliancy 
rather than depth, satire rather than sympathy, art rather than 
nature, are the characteristics of Sheridan's comedies/’ 

The type of Restoration ‘humour’ comedy, which Sheridan 
followed, originated with Ben Jonson. The method of the 
‘humour comedy was akin to that of the moralities that is to 
clothe some abstract quality in the garb of a man. invest it with 
such realistic trappings as to make it appear passably like a 
human- being and set it amongst its fellows, the whole relieved 
often, as was Jonson’s way, against a background taken from 
real life. This method of humour’ comedy, originated bv 
Ben Jonson, was adopted by Restoration dramatists ot the 
“manners’’ school and by Sheridan. It was immediately critical 
and in so far as it aimed at universality, as any great work ot 
art, worthy of the name must do, it aimed at it through the 
individual. Ben Jonson also made his ‘humour’ characters 
both individuals and types and so did Sheridan, who like all 
satirists, exaggerated “the distinctive traits of his characters 
for correction of their manners which deviated from the norm. 
It is this element of ‘‘exaggeration ’ that has laid Sheridan open 
to the charge to making his characters abstractions of comic 

traits but no living people.” ‘ merely personified “humours 

and no more.” 


The charge is not without some foundation. In the first 
place, Sheridan has deliberately named the characters according 
to the specific ‘humour’ that they display in their action 
throughout the play e. g (1) The name of “Sir Anthony 
Absolute” suggests the ‘humour’ of absoluteness,’ ‘dogmatism’ 
‘intolerance’ and ‘imperiousness’ in his opinions and views on 
men and things. He is definitely the type of a man who 
cannot brook any opposition to his will and who must needs 
force his son to marry the girl of his choice ; (2) The name of 
Lydia Languish suggests that she is the type of the spoilt child 
of ease and fortune who is languishing with her sentimental 
and romantic conception of love which has turned her hea . 
(3) The name of “O’Triger” suggests the “trigger-happy 
Irish adventurer who delights in the etiquette of the duel . (A ) 
Acres suggests the type of the foolish country- squire wo 
prides himself on his possession of his paternal acres an 11 
that he can easily transform himself into a city beau y us 
dress and swaggering air. All these characters are yp 
some ‘humours’ or some distinctive and dominant 
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they do display in their actions throughout the play but to say 
that they represent nothing else than these “humours” will be 
taking a rather one-sided view of things. They are types as 
well as individuals and it is the co-existence of these individual 
traits that saves them from being automatons or abstractions 
because of the dominance of particular ‘humours.’ They have 
an interest vitality of their own, which enables them to act as 
individuals while confirming to the pattern dictated by their 
‘humours’ e. g. y Sir Anthony’s “touch of caustic wit” and 
sense of humour save him from the authoritative, domineering 
and dogmatic figure that his ‘humour’ makes him. When at 
long last Mrs. Malaprop is discomfited, it is he alone who 
thinks it proper to cheer her up with the words : “Come 
Mrs. Malaprop, don’t be cast down — You are in your bloom 
yet.*' It is true that Sheridan's characters do not acquire the 
element of universality while retaining their individual qualities, 
like Chaucer’s but it would be harsh criticism if we say with 
the Oxford editor of “The Rivals” that “his characters are 
personified ‘humours’ and no more.’’ His characters are 
definitely not mere puppets and automatons “mere abstractions 
of some comic trait, excellently diverting, but no living people,” 
as alleged by some critics. They do not lack vitality, initiative 
and movement as individuals, although all these are restricted 
by the fact that the particular ‘humour’ or eccentricity drive 
them along a set channel of action and movement, like the 
stock-characters of old comedies. 

As regards the criticism that “the higher reaches of comic 
drama were beyond Sheridan,” it is of course true to say that 
the very fact that his drama is a portrait of an artificial world 
of society and of superficial manners makes his characters 
touch the surface of life and not its profound realities. 
Sheridan has portrayed only the “externals of conduct’’ without 
sounding the depths and the profound realities of life. 
His sphere was the surface of life in the artificial world of 
society represented by him. He had no sympathy for moral 
prigs because the environment in which the characters 
li\ed, moved and had their being, hardly encouraged such tvpes. 
Character can develop only if there is an inner and psychologi- 
cal conflict at its basis. Such psychological subtleties are be- 
yond Sheridan. We look in vain for subtleties of great passions, 

emotional crises and storms of the heart. His characters have 

not much of heart in them. 
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The principles of contrast commonly underlies the scheme 

of characters in any well-organised play. Shakespeare repea- 
tedly uses contrast for moral as well as dramatic effect. LiKe- 
wise Sheridan’s characters are admirably contrasted. Lydia 
of the main plot is contrasted with Julia of the under-plot in 
the Falkland-Julia episode in regard to their love for Captain 
Absolute and Falkland respectively. Captain Absolute’s com- 
mon- sense- approach to love is contrasted against the sentimen- 
tal effusions of Falkland. Among the minor characters, Bob 
Acres and Sir Lucius O’ Trigger offer glaring contrasts as rivals 
in love. It is a contrast between a cowardly country-gentleman 
aspiring to be a city beau after contracting a marriage with a 
fashionable and wealthy young lady as against a veteran duel- 
list out to mend his fortune through matrimony. 

To sum up : Though representing some typical comic eccen- 
tiicity after the Jonsonian tradition, Sheridan s characters are 
also individuals. Though restricted to a set channel of action by 
their typical eccentricity, they have sufficient vitality as living 
individuals. They lack depth and subtlety. They touch the 
surfaces of life without sounding the depths of human passion. 
They deal with the behaviour, manners, the triumphs and humi- 
lations of that part of ‘high’ life which has to do with the 
fashionable society of Bath. All the characters are normal men 
and men with traits, distinctly exaggerated for purposes of satiri- 
cal portrature. They are all stock-characters of old comedy. 
The characters are admirably contrasted and varied. 

(c) The Role of Minor Characters in the Play 

Parallelism is an important principle of structural design 
in a drama, observed in its characterisation as well as in the 
composition of plot, episodes, and incidents. An excellent 
dramatic effect in the reduplication of motives is obtained by 
the application in this principle of parallelism to major and 
minor characters. The study of the character-scheme of “The 
Rivals’* will reveal this parallelism. In “The Rivals” minor 
characters serve a three-fold purpose viz.. They contribute to 
(1) the movement and action of the plot ; (2) the spirit of wit 
and humour in the comedy and create an additional interest 
in the drama as contrasted individuals and (3) illustrate and 
reinforce the central idea of the main part of the action re- 
appearing in another. 
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There are four minor characters viz., (1) Fag, the faithfuland 
witty servant of Captain Absolute and the most important of 
them all (i) David, the devoted servant of Bob Acres and Fag's 
country-side counterpart (3) Thomas, the conservative coach- 
man of Sir Anihony Absolute and ( 4 ) Lucy, the cunning and 
roguish maid of Mrs. Malaprop and Lydia. 

The minor characters not ouly contribute to the action and 
movement of the plot, reinforce the idea of the main plot by 
their wit and rogueries in intriguing situations but also have 
great dramatic importance. They play a part analoguous to 
the Greek Chorus, whose business is to report what happens 
off the stage and to make such comments from time to time as 
would deepen the desired effect. They furnish us with new 
information for the better understanding of the “exposition. ” 
Being minor characters they undoubtedly play a subsidiary part 
which nonetheless contributes to the development of the plot. 
Fig and Lucy, for instance, occupy key positions in the drama 
because both are best fitted to play a significant part in the 
drama of situation and love intrigue in which the major charac- 
ters are engaged in their pursuit of secret amours. They pro- 
vide the greater part of the “exposition” of the play. The pur- 
pose of the “exposition” is to put the audience in possession 
of all such information as is needed for the proper understand- 
ing of the play. 


At different stages in the development of ihe plot and the 
unravelling of the conflict, Fag and Lucy furnish explanatory 
matter without which the play cannot be properlv understood. 
The management of this explanatory matter is one of the seve- 
rest tests of a dramatist’s skill. Sheridan invariably makes his 
minor characters furnish the key to the development of the plot 
and the unravelling of ‘ complications” arising out of the “con- 
flict. It is the deep interest in the fortunes of their masters 
that makes these servants and maid-servants interested parties 
in love- intrigues. Thus, Fag, the most intelligent of the group 
is in possession of his master’s secret love-affair with the rich 
heiress. Miss Lydia Languish. When Captain Absolute is cour- 
mg as Ensign Beverley to satisfy the romantic fancy of his lady- 
love Lucy, the roguish maid of Mrs. Malaprop acts as 
a go-between in the love-affair of Lydia and Ensign Beverley. 
She is the person who introduces an element of "complication” 
eadmg to its crisis, when she lets Sir Lucius O’ Trigger under- 
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Stand that his ‘Delia’ is Lydia Languish herself. This adds to 
the fun and merriment of the play. Ultimately, Sir Lucius 
gives up his claim to Lydia when he earns the real truth that 
his ‘Delia’ is Mrs. Malaprop, the old widow, who thinks her- 
self charming enough to attract men. She is thus the medium 
through whom love-intrigues as between Ensign Beverley and 
Lydia and Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Lucius are carried on. She also 
confides to Fag the secret information about the choice of Lydia 
to be the destined wife of Captain Absolute by Sir Anthony. 
All the male minor characters, notably Fag and David, contri- 
bute a good deal to the denouement— the ultimate stage of 
the plot, in which the dramatic action is brought to an issue 
on which the imagination is willing to rest with the senses o 
finality and completeness. They inform the ladies and Sir 
Anthony of the coming duel and prevent it in time iere., c 
ing a comedic turn to events. 

The minor characters also contribute to the spirit of wit and 
fun in the comedy. Like the main characters they are also 

types from the lower order or rank of life. T ’ , g . ,, 

type of faithful but arrogant servant attached to a fashionable 

youngman in military service. He is also L y J 0 f his 
yields to none in evencing a great interest in .. 

master. David, the servant of Bob Acres, is hi - 

counterpart. He is also witty. Some of his se lf imoor 
ironical. Lucy is the typical maid-servant of a vai n, P 

tant country-woman trying to behave like a fas 1 
lady. 

All the minor characters are contrasted. It is th 1 ^ , hi 

makes each an individual study of the type tow I 

Each is vividly typical and yet invested l w, h some ^d .ncUrait, 

which is “exaggerated’’ a bit. It is thj s * . ‘ £ ac | 1 j s 

air of artificiality. There are no dullards a ou • exchaQge 
nothingshort of brilliance in his or her own y 
of words. 

(d) Weaknesses and Defects in Characterisation and in t e 

Itself— An Appreciation , . _ io V 

Weaknesses and defects in c i ia ^ teri . sat ^tedsation is much 
itself, may be summed up thus : (1) The ?jj ar Th h pro fessedly 

too artificial, farcical and exaggerated. y>) f sen timent. (c) 
anti-sentimental, it is not completely devoid of sentime i 
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its characters, high or low, exhibit an infinite capacity for wit. 
(d) Sheridan is guilty of plagiarism in respect of the material of 
the main plot, character and situations, (e) Sheridan’s method 
of portraying human character is artificial in that he exagge- 
rates distinctive traits beyond human probability. The incessant 
brilliance of the dialogues, high or low, imparts a tone of arti- 
ficiality. In spite of his success and popularity, the higher 
reaches of comic drama were beyond Sheridan, (f) The plot is 
not natural and probable. “Though we have often heard of 
younger brothers and fortune-hunters, assuming fictitious titles 
and estates as credentials to rich heiresses, it seems very unlikely 
that real rank and fortune should be deemed an objection and 
therefore disclaimed as in the piece before us. Here the marve- 
llous and the romantic seem to lose sight of the nature and pro- 
bable.’’ (Ivor Evans). 

Let us now consider these criticisms in the light of facts : 
<1) There are farcical elements arising more from character than 
from plot. The individual traits of character are all exaggerated. 
This is part of Sheridan’s dramatic technique. This exaggera- 
tion imparts to the characters an air of artificiality. The very 
names of Sheridan’s dramatis personnel suggest their kinship 
with ‘humour comedy’ of Ben Jonson e.g ., Languish, Malaprop, 
O’ Trigger, Absolute, Acres, Fag. Falkland’s ‘humour’ is 
unreasonable jealousy, as clearly as that of O’ Trigger’s love 
of fighting. Two artificial humours are also introduced in Bob 
Acres and Mrs. Malaprop with her ‘nice derangement of epi- 
thets,’ the unparalelled and unrivalled ‘Queen of Dictionary’ in 
broad outlines, every great comedy has these farcical elements (a 
point discussed elsewhere) but to call the play a farce and not a 
comedy will by doing injustice to it. “The Rivals” is not a farce 
merely because it exaggerates the distinctive traits of its charac- 
ters. Its intention is not merely to provoke laughter but to 
correct manners and to react against the Sentimental Comedy 
which had become popular. It is an artificial Comedy of 
Manners, presenting the artificial world of society and showing 
characters who depart from normal expectations of good and 
gentle behaviour. (2) The work of Sheridan marks the reaction 
against the Sentimental Comedy which had entrenched itself on 
the English stage by the second half of the eighteenth century. In 
these Sentimen ul Dramas, true wit, humour and laughter were 
banLh^d and replaced by moralizations, preaching and tears 
indulged in by gallant rogues, serious lovers, witty damsels, and 
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weeping heroines in melodramatic situations. Sheridan s drama 
revives the true comedy of Congreve by attacking these un- 
healthy tendencies. But in actual practice none of Sheridan s 
dramas is completely devoid of sentiment. Perhaps Sheridan 
was so much influenced by the spirit of his age that even though 
professedly attacking the sentimental drama, he could not u 
be influenced by it. He could not at once rid himself wholly 
of the contagion of the sentimentality which he attacked. 
“Though Faulkland is a “humour’' character, in whom jealousy 
is carried to comic exaggeration, some of his and Julia s speeces 
seem rather an unconscious echo of sentimental die ion 
raillery at its extravagance.” The sentimental scenes e 
Faulkland and Julia are considered by many critics totebkmi- 
shes. But, in Sheridan’s defence, it may be said that n writ in 
these scenes, he was not making a concession u 8 

indictment. Read between the lines they are real y ^ 
the manner of some of the scenes in the “The Cri • 

Sheridan knew how dangerous it ^ as m IS 8 introduced 
comedy totally devoid of sentiment. So he c ever y 
the Julia-Faulkland episode in -nor P o aod^epU self 
separate from the main plot. (3) iat kli J with 

Comedy of Manners, full of fun and gaiety a . p "They 
wit and humour. All the characters are ‘ nvar ‘ J and be _ 

display a certain polish and r ^ finement m A]] the Qg Ur es are 
haviour. There are no dullards here All the tigures^ are 

nothing short of brilliance in their smart an y g otb 

This brilliance undoubtedly creates a tone of 

in dialogue and in character, Sheridan has naturalness 

artificiality in all his plays. He invariably sacnfices n "” 1 ^ e S 

on the altar of wit.” Unlike honest Diggory F 8 - t ^rs. 
in wit with their masters. Lucy’s cleverness outwits 

Malaprop and her arch-coquetry captivates , inter _ 

the sentimental excrescences of the under-plo ^he 

rupt the brilliant vivacity of Sheridan s dia og •••• ' neve rthe- 
Rivals” fails to hold the mirror up to nature. vent j on a nd 
less splendid audacity and fertility of fi dra , ma mc( j y . (4) Like 
wit. It remains a triumph of artificial f the ma i n plot, 

Shakespeare, Sheridan borrowed theI ° at ^ i or parallelisms 
characters and situations but these borro 8 f m uj S origina- 

in characterisation do not in the least detra nd welded 

lity. He chose his materials from various sources ana weia 

5 
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them into an artistic whole. (5) “The Rivals” touches the mere 
surfaces of the civilised middle-class society of Bath in mid eigh- 
teenth century, without sounding the depths and the profound 
realities of life. “It does not reflect a mind seriously concerned 
over the problems of society as do the plays of Ibsen and Shaw. 
His business was to write an artificial Comedy of Manners and 
as such, he dealt with no great human passions— no emotional 
crises— no storms of the human heart. Hence ‘wit rather than 
humour, brilliancy rather than depth, satire rather than sym- 
pathy, art rather than nature, are the characteristics" of 
Sheridan’s comedies.” 

Appreciation 

From the above criticism, it is clear that “The Rivals” is 
not a flawless masterpiece. But it is a miracle as a “first play.” 
It is an artificial Comedy of Manners— a “humour comedy” 
presenting satirical portraits of characters of a particular segment 
of society. It is a farcical comedy intended to correct departures 
from the normal expectations of good behaviour and to satirise 
the sentimental comedy which had entrenched itself by the 
middle of the eighteenth century on the English stage. Though 
professedly an anti-sentimental comedy, it is not an all-out 
attack against it, as it does contain sentimental elements in the 
Julia-Faulkland episode. Beneath the anti-sentimental veneer, 
some of the fundamental concepts of the sentimental comedy 
can perhaps be traced but, speaking generally, the play as a 
whole is not sentimental in its impact. “It should be as clear 
as daylight that in writing these scenes, Sheridan was not mak- 
ing a concession to sentiment but framing an indictment against 
it.” It is very effective on the stage and still remains a favourite 
with the intellectual elite. It is a comedy which acts far better 
than it reads. There is nothing interesting about the plot. 
“The main situation is farcical or at least theatrical— a young 
spark making love under an assumed name to the verv girl 
designed for him by his irascible father.” There is nothin'* un- 
natural or improbable about it. The characters belong to the 
stock, common to comedy and are typical of particular ‘humour * 
We have no hero or heroine according to the traditional concep- 
non— no towering character or dominating figure All are nor- 
ina! menorwomcn. such as we meet within ordinary society, 
he onl> djfTerenec is that Sheridan exaggerates the distinctive 
rai ts of these humou- characters. Thevery names of the drama- 
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tis personae suggest their kinship with “humour comedy*’ of 
Ben Jonson. Yet the characters are not merely types but also 
individuals ; it is this individuality that makes them more than 
automatons. Sheridan’s method of delineating human charac- 
ter makes him open to the charge of artificiality. Sheridan 
often exaggerates and sacrifices naturalness on the altar of wit. 
This wit is best seen in character and the dialogue, which is a 
significant comic invention! It is the inconstant brilliance of 
his dialogue that imparts to his play a tone of artificiality. 
Sheridan transfers the epigrammatic brilliance of his own fine 
style to the meanest of his characters. If the servants talked 
as then would do in real life, they would be unbearably dull. 
With “a nice derangement of epithets,*’ Sheridan makes his Mrs. 
Malaprop the unrivalled “queen of dictionary.” Like Dickens, 
Sheridan often outlines character with broad strokes that sug- 
gest caricature. He lacks subtlety in the analysis of character but 
he has an 'exceptional sense of theatrical effectiveness which 
argues an extraordinary mastery of dramatic art. He seemed 
to have some innate knowledge of the conventions of the stage. 
“The immediate popularity of the play lay partly in the skill 
with which Sheridan combined the wit and elegance of the 
Restoration pattern, with scenes of sentimentality which could 
be played straight ‘or treated ironically. It is in the very 
qualities of sustained buoyancy and the high animal spirits of 
youth that the enduring charm of the play consists and it is 
this special feature that has injured its perennial popularity. 
But it must be said that inspite of its popularity, the higher 
reaches of the comic drama were beyond Sheridan. 

♦ • ' i I 


? •_ 8. ’ ‘Malapropism’ 

.. ‘Malapropism’ is a compound word derived frorn three 
French words. ‘Mai a propos’ which means something out o 
place ’ It is defined as ‘a ludicrous nonuse of word, especially 
for one resembling it ’ This confusion between sets of words 

is characteristic of Mrs. Malaprop aD . ,m ™° nortra j t . cl i] erv 
Sheridan, fittooccupy a prominent place in the * l 

of comic characters in world-literature. Mr . P artificial 

monumental instance of Sheridan’s highly ( v P ’ 

‘humour’ as illustrated inher instinct for a nice ' der ^ e “^ nt ■ 
enithets ’ Yet she is not a mere stock-character a* net y er Y 
nameimplies but one instinct with life and vitality, which >s a 
measure of the genius of Sheridan. 
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As a satirical portrait, she stands for (a) the type of the 
provincial woman of the age in her bid for turning out to be a 
town-lady by her unconscious and wrong use of high-sounding 
classical words ; (b) The type of the old aunt, jealous in her 
guard over her nieces with her ante-diluvian ideas of female 
education and (c) the type of the old husband-hunting woman 
who thinks herself charming enough to attract men. Perhaps 
Sheridan actually met such types during his stay at Bath Per- 
haps actual living examples of Mrs. Malaprop with her weak- 
nesses— misuse of classical words, vanity, stupidity, and ego- 
ism— were a standing joke in cultured fashionable circles at 
Bath in real life. Sheridan's constructive skill manifests itself 
in the way in which he makes this inimitable figure a virtue of 
necessity. 

Sheridan may have taken his model for Mrs. Malaprop from 
the unforgettable Dogberry of Shakespeare’s ‘A fuch Ado About 
Nothing ’ or from his mother’s Mrs. Tryfort, another Dogberrian 
character in her play, ‘A Journey to Bath.’ Whatever the source, 
Mrs. Malaprop is simply unique and remains among a host of 
dramatic predecessors and imitators, the unrivalled “queen of 
dictionary.” 

Typical examples of “Malapropism’* may be indicated 
below : 

(1) Her opinion on female education, characteristic of the 
attitude of the age : 

“But, above all, Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of 
orthodoxy (orthography), that she might not mis-spell, and mis- 
pronounce words so shamefully as girls usually do and likewise 
that she might reprehend (comprehend) the true meaning of 
what she is saying. This, Sir Anthony, is what I would have 

a woman know and I don’t think there is a superstitious (Super- 
fluous) article in it.” 

There is unconscious irony in her own opinion in that the 
language which she employs here, gives us a good indication of 

the kind of education she herself has received and of her pre- 
tension to use learned classical words. 

(2) Mrs. Malaprop's violence to “King’s English” is extre- 
mely diverting and is a source of unending fun. Here is another 
example of unconscious irony which is virtually a kind of self- 
condemnation of her egoism and vanity, when she says to 
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“Sure, if I reprehend (comprehend) anything in this world, 
is the use of my oracular (vernacular) tongue and a nice deran- 
gement (arrangement) of epithaps (epithets). 

(3) Like Bob Acres 'another instance of highly developed 
artificial humour-the type of a foolish country-squire aspiring 
to give himself the airs and looks of a fashionable beau), Mrs 
Malaprop has a great stage-part and is always presented m 
dramatic contrast with other persons who inc.dentally com- 
ment on her “absurdities,” ridiculous van, ty and her dul 
chat with hard words which she don t understand, ,e ™ 
of which Absolute refets to her ,n his letter to Lydia, whi h 

intercepted by Mrs. Malaprop. 

This is Sir Anthony’s sly comment : “You are truly a mode- 
rate and polite arguer, for almost every third word 3W» » 

on my side of the question ’ (Act I, Sc. ). , i, umour 

headed vain egotistical and so lacking in a sense ot humour 

thaf she haTnofthe wit to understand the 

of Sir Anthony or Captain Absolute or Si Lucm*. Jhe sly 

comment of Sir Lucius when he criticise reessed j n to the 
rviH • “Here are a great many poor words preessed inio 

service of «ht note that would get their “habeas corpus from 
any Court in Christendom. 

(a) progeny for prodigy ; e^tion^tupe’rstitous 

vernacular ; epitaph for epithets etc. . . ds 

illuminate for elucidate ; physiognomy for phraseology 

tual for intellectual etc. meaning being a 

(C) Where she is not very far wrong.the^ mean^g^ ^ 

BissassSf rss 

(d) Where she ha PP^ anticipate for retrospection; 
meaning to the one intended 6 . £•* P 
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simulation for dissimulation , malevolence for benevolence ; 
derangement for arrangement ; ingenuity for ingenuousness. 

The above instances are typical. Many more instances can 
be multiplied. 

9. Characters of “The Rivals” 

Jack Absolute — He stands as the most important character, 
owing to his significance to no special whimsicality, or caprice, 
but to an innate goodness of heart. He is sincere in his love, 
and courageous enough to take the consequence of his wooing 
Lydia without the knowledge of his father. His courage is well- 
exhibited at the first important interview between the two, when 
the explosive father finds that the boy is almost as obstinate as 
himself ; the only difference between the two is that the boy 
is obstinate for something good and noble, that he would not 
consent to marry unless he knows who the girl is, while the 
father is obstinate without cause. The courage of the boy is 
noticeable also when he is challenged, which he accepts quite 
coolly ; both in the challenges and in his love, he contrasts very 
favourably with the arrant coward, Bob Acres, who acts as a 
sort of foil. Jack is a young colt, and has something of the 
father in him, but he is almost fertile in cleverness, and it is by 
this cleverness only that he is able to carry on the intrigue of 
love. He, like most of the other characters, is a type, with not 
much of the soul of the person fully developed. He is intelli- 
gent, which is amply evidenced from his finding out all types of 
subterfuges. He is frank and honest enough to confess and 
throw up his hands when he knows that the game is up, and 
wins our sympathy as also our love by being contrasted with 
others. He will not stoop to anything mean nor will he let 
dow'n a friend. He is a noble and attractive person. 

The remarkable thing to be noticed in ‘Characterisation' 
with Sheridan is that there is no hero or heroine in the real and 
traditional sense of possessing heroic qualities. There is no 
towering character at all in Sheridan’s farcical comedies, no do- 
minating figure. Jack Absolute may be the hero of this farcical 
comedy bu. ne is a hero without heroic qualities. Nevertheless, 
some of the qualities which make him an interesting figure are 
his strong ul. 1 healthy commonsense with a practical outlook 
on me i» and things, his self-possession, balance, courage, 
restraint, esourcefulness, ready wit, his romanticism tempered 
by prudence, his sense of humour etc. He is nothing if not 
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normal. If he belongs to' a6y at all, like the eccentric 
‘humour’ characters, he is the type of the normal man such as 
we come across in society. None of the tfaUs of his character 
are exaggerated for purposes o^s atire, ft joryffe seems to be the 
only normal and self-pos8essc&^ person in the mad world o 
eccentric characters. , y r , . 

He is level-headed enough to see through the romantic 
fancies of his beloved although there is a vein of romanticism in 
his love which tempts him to run away .jyith Lydia when she 
proposes to him elopement, as Ensign Beverley. In his real 
self as Captain Absolute, however, he brings to bear on his 
love-affair, a practical, outlook which makes him ful lr aware ' 
about the importance of money and the value of pro- 
perty, as will be evident from his confidential exchange ot 
opinions in this regard with his friend, Faulkland.; He is 
shrewd of character. He knows his father in and out e. g., n 
knows that behind the hard crust of Jo^H^^uthorit a na- 
nism and imperiousness, there isVan^^6r^urrent of action 
for his son in Sir Anthony Abspluje. WKeh his father threatens 
to disinherit and even disown him as his son, on his refusaUQ. 
marry the girl of his choice, he wattS fmva, 
moment later on when he actually s succeeds' m^Winning him 
over with a pretended patience and submfssibn to his father s 
will, knowing full well that the girl or his father s choice is ! no 
other than his own Lydia on whom he has fastened his anec- 
tions. His thorough understanding of the real character of Mrs. 
Malaprop is revealed in his letter to Lydia, intercepted by the 
former. In this letter, he gives a correct estimate of the cha- 
racter of Mrs. Malaprop, a vain self-important country-woman 
nosing for a learned and fashionable lady of the town. He is a 
shrewd critic with a keen sense of humour. He is tireless of 
detecting and criticising departures fr6m the normal expecta- 
tions of correct and polite behaviour. He takes a kind of mis- 
chievous and even malicious delight in exposing the follies and 
foibles of human conduct. He also sees through the sentimental 
-effusions of Faulkland and the courage of Bob Acres which 
dwindles to the actual vanishing point when the latter feels h s 
valour “oozing out as it were at the palm of his hands. Hi 
ready wit and power of sarcasm make the dialogue, the chief 

fascination of the play, brilliant He places 
quandry when the latter seeks to thrust a girl of his choice upon 
his son by putting to him the question : “Would not his father 
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marry an old or ugly woman merely to please his father ?” He 
is very resourceful and his ready wit enables him to extricate 
himself from any difficult and unpleasant situation in which he 
may be placed. 


Faulkland— On the other hand, this person is a mere 
shadow of a man, for he stands before us as no more than a 
symbol of a fault or defect. He is Suspicion and Doubt writ 
large, and is, thus, the author of all his supposed misfortune. 
Perhaps he is not convinced of his own real worth. In any case, 
he almost loses Julia through his own folly — or even stupidity. 
He suspects her sincerity and tries to invent all sorts of causes. 
His brain is fertile in misinterpreting Julia’s noble words, and 
he is not likely to be even happy with a temperament, whose 
defects he is fully conscious of, but which he is powerless to 
curb or control. He seems to relish being miserable and his 
fault was when he tried to test Julia’s sincerity by a pretence 
that he was doomed. That merely shows to what extent a 
suspicious mind can go, and only the sudden turn of the tables 
from Julia could or can restore him to a more balanced attitude 
towards her— -if at all anything can. There is nothing much to 
appreciate in him, for he is almost a cypher. 


Faulkland is the hero of the Julia-Faulkland under-plot. The 
emotional refinements andoutburstsof thesetwo characters, par- 
ticularly those of the former, are quite in the style of the senti- 
mental drama. Both introduce the sentimental elements in the 
play, which is responsible for making “The Rivals” popular in 
the eighteenth century though later critics have criticised it. 
Faulkland is a ‘humour 1 character in whom jealousy is carried 
to comic exaggeration. From the way, Sheridan has drawn this 
character, it is as clear as daylight that he was not making a 
concession to popular sentiment but framing an indictment, his 
object being mainly to satirise the sentimental element. Except 
forthe Faulkland-Julia episode, the remainderof theplay is who Iv 
in the comic vein. The way Sheridan combines the' wit and 
elegance of a “manners” comedy, freed from all immodesty of 

the Restoration pattern, with scenes of sentimentality, treated 
ironically, is really remarkable. 


Faulkland, indeed, is a true sentimentalist of the school 
generally condemned by Sheridan, but in all the scenes in 
which he appears without Julia, and in those in which he 
appears with her, he is treated in a spirit of genuine comedy 
his humour rouses much less sympathy than laughter. Julia’ 
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however, is never laughable, except in so far as she heightens 

the ludicrousness of Faulkland. 

Falkland is the perfect embodiment of sentiment. He has 

an innate tendency to be swayed by feeling rather than reason, 

commonsense, sense of proportion an P , hopes 

carries with h m “a confounded farrago of doubts, fears hopes, 

picious nature. Accor ^ n8 d se ’ ts the store of his happi- 

delicately sensitive in his soul ania son . In this 

ness by entertaining the Absolute who may transfer 

respect also, he is a foil to C P jf he fai , s , 0 wio her love 

his love for Lydia to a “° tb 8 of happiness on this cast 
whereas Faulkland has s t of a) | .. s ucb a fanciful 

and not to succeed were to self-torture, his self-love 

conception of love is the orig ^ b uQnecessarily exacting and 

and self-criticism. It makes n tortures himself as well 

suspicious of Julia s love or not hj ng if not inconstant and 

as Julia with his caprices. s u , at ease and uneasy in his 

capricious in nature. , tbe dept h and sincerity of the 

love-affair e g-, now he doubts the op ^ himself for 

love of Julia but the very ^ be j s WO rned about 

unnecessarily torturing hi* belovedh No she was 

the health of h,s beloved but as soon as e ^ wishes . she 

in perfect enjoyment of her h« » accordin P g to his theory, “the 
was not “too happy after ^atl, . parting lovers, is 

mutual tear Out steals down «*<**„*, P mee, again.” All 
compact, that no smi h t p er haps Julia does not 

this drives him to the with women’s love, he 

love him enough. Co ®P „ 8 d by g00( j fortune and hand- 
believes that the tatter is m ; uen . * by Julia that none 

someness in men. Bu = fluenced her great love for Faulk- 
of these considerations has in does not care f or 

land, as she has seen tatSSs he is depressed tot hink 

them, inspite of their han for her love and that she 

that he is not considered faireno g i(ude for havlDg saved 

perhaps loves him on ° f a feel ng . f ends t0 imagine trouble 
her life. Thus Faulk and »*“*“*, he goes 0 n tormenting 

while none really grievances which have no founda- 

himself and Julia with fanciful gr 
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tion in fact till the breaking-point is reached when Julia gets 
thoroughly disgusted with him and wants to break him in 
utter despair, on learning that Faulkland’s story of having killed 
a man in a duel for which he must fly from his country, is pure 
fiction, intended to test her sincerity in love for him. Fortu- 
nately for him at this critical stage of their love-relations, his 
self-criticism comes to his help and acts as a kind of safety- 
value, relieving the excessive pressure of strain on his excited 
state of mind, and he blames himself for his extremely jealous 
and suspicious nature. At long last, he is cured of his jealousy 
and is reconciled to Julia. 

Faulkland s minor qualities should not be lost sight of while 
making a just estimate. He is chivalrous enough to have saved 
the life of a young lady in a boat-disaster at some personal 
risk. When Julia expresses her gratefulness to him for this 
chivalrous act, the idea of loving him through gratitude highlv 
displeases Faulkland who would have her love to him for his own 
sake. He is a generous and trust- worthy friend to Captain 
Absolute. All his faults proceed “from what he calls the 
delicacy and warmth of his affection," according to the estimate 
of Sir Anthony Absolute. 

Sir Anthony Absolute — He is almost a typical John Bull, 

obstinate, hot-tempered, given to a good life of eating and 

drinking, very self-willed, a sort of typical old-type squire but 

not at all bad at heart ! He is not very delicate in his tastes or 

talk, and his suggestion and confession in Act IV, Sc ii where 
he says : 


“Sir Anthony— Ha ! Ha ! Ha !— ha ! ha ! ha !-Now I see 

^ H a • Ha ! Ha ! — now I see it ! — you have 
been too lively. Jack.” 

and further — 


Come, no excuses, Jack ; — why, your father, 
you rogue, was so before you the blood 
ot the Absolutes was always impatient— Ha ! 
Ha Ha ! poor little Lydia ! — why vou’ve 
Lightened her, you dog, you have.” 

It smacks of a definite low taste and vulgarity But that is 

^ °° d eeps an d 6 noLd« sides' to 
hi. character. He is as hot tempered as he is jolly andean 

somenmos meet the young on the, r level, without g Wing h™ 

f - r.- ..I superiority. He almost acts as a compromiserfwhen 
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everything seems to go wrong He is no t only Boherman in 

habits occasionally, but 0 is cheerful enough, a “ d character 
of the only words of heartiness that come from any character 

His jokes, even against Mrs. Malaprop, are not too biting, as 

■ • ' husband to Mrs. Malaprop- . , 

Si, 

5SSi£aSKS5SS»«i 

The very name of the character, ir n ^ ^ Jonson an d 

gestsits kinship wlt . b /^TaUrait vr \he type of self-willed, 
accentuation of an individual tr . ' ’ b 0 | wbo believes in 

authoritative father of the conser . bovbooc i as in his youth 
keeping an iron hand over b ' s ’ and { ho is nothing, if not 
and on young person* B er ! erall X • bout female education 
dogmatic, and absolute in his °P fu) In h i s boyhood, he 
which he considers extremely : carry out b i s orders, 

knocked his son down if he ever re attitude towards his son 
He persists in maintaining the s His son must marry 

in all affairs of life including! marr a^e. H ^ js hasty in 

the girl of his choice, even if the ba y sty in everything 

everything as Fag says of him. y* He would go to 
or it would not be Sir Anthony ^b o^^^^f he persisted 

the length of dlsinher t ! tin ^ b n u eir 1 e Ts of his choice. He has cer- 
m refusing to marry the rich h s ^ ^ W ou Id not change 

tain decided views on men and ^ est j 0Dt Female educa- 
tes opinion at anybody s coun ' b m taug ht the black art 
tion is harmful : -I’d as soon have ‘“V" st circulating libra- 
as their alphabet.” He > sdefi “ ,t l y is a f n ' evergreen tree of dia- 
ries: “a circulating library in a to vounc persons generally 
bolical knowledge.” He is sev them . He advised 

and is all for keeping an iron- se jf- willed Lydia, 

Mrs. Malaprop to keep a tight hand ovc th jthout f 00 d 

ber ward-even to keep her under lock ana y 

for several days. . . iracv dogmatism and 

But inspite of the venear ° ent (en( jerness, love for his 
imperiousness, there is an unde - feelings of others with 

son and kindly considerations for aspect of his character 

whom he comes in contact in life. This aspec 
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is brought out in his conduct towards his son. Even when 
roused to a frenzy, he is apt to cool down. If he is allowed to 
have his own way and is not thwarted in his wishes, “he is 
compliance itself,’' as he describes his true nature himself in his 
own words: “But take care— you know I am compliance itself — 
when I am not thwarted ; no one more easily led — when I have 
my own way : but don't put me in frenzy etc.” He is highly 
pleased with his son when the latter surrenders his will to that 
of his father pretending to be penitent after learning that the 
lady of his heart is the same as his father has chosen to be his 
bride. Behind his insistence on his son's marrying the rich 
heiress of his choice, there lies his anxiety to see his son set- 
tled down in life with a honourable competence. Even in his 
old age, he is susceptible to female charm and beauty. So while 
he is anxious to secure for his soo a beautiful wife, he is also 
alive to the importance of financial gain that would accrue to 
him if she is also an heiress. As a shrewd worldly-minded 
landlord, he has his eye on the acquisition of fresh property 
through his son’s marriage in a wealthy family so as to ensure 
the security of his own estate. 

In his younger days, he was a jolly romantic sort of young 
man who had contracted a love-marriage and who was a bold 
intriguer for beauty. His present somewhat detailed description 
of Lydia’s physical charms, unmistakably proves his bias to- 
wards beauty even in his old age. Noticing his son’s affected 
indifference to beauty, he goes to the length of suggesting that 

if his son would not care to marry such a girl, he will marry her 
himself. 

He is a cultured baronet. He has a keen sense of humour. 
He is witty in his repartees. He is nothing short of brilliance in 
the exchange of words. He is also gifted with the power of 
sarcasm, — “a touch of caustic wit.” He never uses vulgar lan- 
guage towards Mrs. Malaprop, who is lacking in feminine 
delicacy. He is gently ironical when he very cleverly comments 
on her vanity in these terms : “I must confess that you are a 
truly moderate and polite arguer.” When, at the end of the 
play, every one is satisfied at the happy turn of events with the 
single exception of the discomfited Mrs. Malaprop, it was Sir 
Anthony who alone cheers the downcast widow saying • “You 
are in your bloom yet.” He is gently ironical when while pro- 

posmg to drink health to the young couples, he wishes a hus- 
band to Mrs. Malaprop. 
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Lydia — She is again a type. Most of the characters are 
from the traditional types prevalent in literature in general, 
as much in dramas, as in novels etc. She is fantastically ro- 
mantic — a queer creature, full of bookish fancies about love and 
elopement and is rather soft-headed ! There seems to be no 
special appeal in her and why Jack should have chosen to fall 
in love with her, passes one’s comprehension. Living in a 
dream — she goes on day-dreaming, and even towards the end, 
she is sorry that there is going to be no elopement ! She requires 
to be cured and Julia does to Lydia, what Jack does to 
Faulkland ! She is a capricious girl, who is a good deal spoilt 
by either being fondled, or because of Mrs. Malaprop s lack 
of proper control. The change which takes place in her, to- 
wards the end of the drama, seems to be too sudden, and rather 
far-fetched, as she has given no indication of such qualities in 
her previously. But her foolishness is innocent, not malicious. 

Sheridan satirised the heroine of Sentimental Comedy 
in the person of Lydia Languish, who is ready to dw with dis- 
appointment when the ‘prettiest distress, imaginable, and the 
prospect of one of the most sentimental elopements seem about 
to fade into the common light of conventional matrimony 
Find visions of so becoming a disguise. ...So amiable a ladder of 
Ropes. . Conscious moon. ..four horses. ..Scotch parson. ..with 
such surprise to Mrs. Malaprop... and such paragraphs in the 
Newspapers, are prosaically shattered by her Aunt s consent 
and approbation.’* The dear delicious shifts to gain a moment’s 
interview with her lover are now only a memory. “How often 
have I stole forth, in the coldest night in January and found 
him in the garden, stuck like a dripping statue. There would 
he kneel to me in the snow, and sneeze and cough so patheti- 
cally. He shivering with cold, and I with apprehension and 
while the freezing blast numb’d our joints, how warmly would 
he press me to pity his flame, and glow with mutual ardour. ..Ah 
Julia ! That was something like being in love.” 

Lydia Languish is, in fact, more than a whimsical exaggera- 
tion of the heroine of Sentimental Comedy. She is, as Mrs. 
Malaprop might say, “the very fine apple of sentimentality.’’ 
The accentuation of the particular trait of character emphasised 
by the word ‘languish 1 in the heroine of the play is that she is 
pining away in a depressed state of mind with her romantic 
and sentimental conception of life and love and amourously 
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looking forward to some romanticelopement with her young and 
gallant lover. 

This conception of love is the direct result of her reading a 
lot of cheap sentimental and romantic novels which deal with 
thrilling adventures, elopements, secret love-affairs, run-away 
marriages, without the consent of guardians, sensational amours 
published under blazing headlines in newspapers etc. Through 
habitual indulgence in her passion for reading this kind of litera- 
ture, she has developed her conception of love This has turned 
her head and she has become somewhat unbalanced in her views 
on men and things and capricious in her mind. She became 
what may be called a spoilt child, having had a free hand in 
many things till she came under the guardianship of Mrs. 
Malaprop, the typical old aunt, who thinks she has the right to 
intermediate her ward by a set of formulas, beginning with: 
“What has a young woman to do with. ..etc/’ Lydia revolted 
against the high-handed manner in which her aunt sought to 
control her movements. The constant watchfulness to which 


she was subjected by her unsympathetic aunr, engendered in her 
capricious mind a kind of opposition to the latter’s will. Her 
rebellious nature taught her to deceive all her vigilance and hurt 
hersenseof prudish decency and gentility. Her somewhat foolish 
obstinacy in persisting her course of action, is accounted for, 
by the opposition and hardness of heart of Mrs Malaprop. She 
is so full of romantic passion that she takes leave of her common- 
sense and rational judgment while thiukmg of herelopement and 
run-away marriage with a poor but romantic lover— a half- pay 
Ensign in preference to a rich young roanwz., Captain Absolute. 
Captain Absolute knows her caprice very well and so he wooes 


her as Ensign Beverley. She is in great anger for the deception 
practised on her by Captain Absolute, pretending to be Beverley 
because of the frustration of her romantic plan of elopement, 
about which Lydia subsequently speaks to Julia whose adomini- 
tions correct her and bring her to her senses. Her love for 
Beverley is genuine and though she jilts him asCaptain Absolute 
for shattering her dreams, she becomes highly perturbed at the 
news of the impending duel in which the life of her lover is in 
danger and rushes at once to the place ot the duel to prevent it 

Julia— She is very well-contrasted with Lydia. Asa matter 

ot lact, the pairs Julia and Lydia, and Jack and Faulkland 

are evenly matched, for one of the two is lopsided ! Julia is 

really like ‘Patience on a movement.' She seems to have the 
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patience of Job in her dealing with Faulkland, and the change 
which we are promised in Faulkland’s behaviour, his reforma- 
tion— is all due to her goodness. She is noble-minded, utterly 
sincere in her love for Faulkland, which is not the result of 
gratitude ! She is patient in her hour of difficulties her trials 
and tribulations — and in face of the continuously strange, 
diffident, suspicious, doubting behaviour of Faulkland, main- 
tains a calmness of attitude and behaviour which wins our 
sympathies, as much as it turns us against Faulkland. As a 
matter of fact, it is a weakness with her— this continuous 
patience even against sufficient cause. If she had flared up 
earlier, the reformation of Faulkland would have begun earlier 
also But her fault is this excess of self-immolation. And we 
are given — almost dramatically— a scene where she behaves in 
a manner almost inconsistent with her character ! But she has 
justification, for even a worm would recoil under such provo- 


cation. 

Julia is the heroine of the sent.mental under-plot-the 
Faulkland-Julia episode. She is intended as a foil to the senti- 
mental Lydia of the main plot, who is her friend and cousin. It 
is through the instrumentality of the plam, matter-of-fact ana 
level-beaded Julia that Lydia’s absurd romantic passion is 
ultimately corrected. She is the female counterpart of Captain 
Absolute' who brings to bear on the action of the play a 
commonsense approach to all life-problems. She does no 
belong strictly to the “humour group of characters in which 
certain individual traits are accentuated by the dramatist fo llow- 
ing the example of Ben Jonson. She is he embodimen, of 
“oppressed innocence” or “long-suffering patience She suffers 
undeserved tortures at the hands of her capricious lover, Faulk 

land whose jealousy, carried to comic ex “pS e uf JonsTo the 
corrected by her. She makes two valuable contribu mns to the 

action of the play by correcting both Lydia and Faulkland. M e 

advises capritious Lydia not to reject her lover who genuinely 

love he? even at the risk of the frustration of her romantic 

drefms She condones the faults of her own lover with a beaut,- 

ful excuse • “His affection is ardent and sincere, and, as it 
tul excuse . n . nects every thought, and emotion 

engrosses his whole sou , he expects every i „ 

of his mistress to move in unison w th h.a. tience 

she is driven to desperation! ld^ he States him and tells 

him ^oinFblanMhat^she will no longer stand his insult ; but 
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even then she promises never to accept any other suitor. 


Mrs. Malaprop — Mrs. Malaprop has become immortal and 
has given a word to literature — “Malapropism." Hername indi- 
cates what she stands for; for the word ‘ mal a propos' stands for 
‘anything said unreasonably, or unsuitably.* She is a type, 
having no special feature except that she is expert in the most 
improper use of words, and these come most naturally from 
her mouth. She however is made more ridiculous by her love- 
affairs, which Sheridan thrust upon her, — for there seems to 
be no cause for this humiliation. Other characters before her 
in literature have used words in an improper context — but none 
of them has been held up to ridicule like Mrs. Malaprop, for 
she is almost pilloried before all of us. But she is a foolish vain 
woman and her exposure is partially deserved. She is one of 
those about whom the psalmist says : “They have eyes, but see 
not.” For under her very nose, things are happening which she 
cannot see — or if she sees, she cannot diagnose correctly. 

Mrs. Malaprop occupies a prominent place in the portrait- 
gallery of comic characters in world-literature. Her violent 
outrages on language are extremely diverting. She remains 
among a host of dramatic predecessors and imitators, the un- 
rivalled ‘queen of dictionary’ with her ‘nice derangement of 
epithets.’ Her muddle-headedness, loquacity, self-conceit, ego- 
ism, vanity, consciousness of superior knowledge, arising out 
of what she considers use of learned words and, above all, her 
frantic attempts at husband-hunting, followed by her discomfi- 
ture, make her an unforgettable character. Sheridan reaches 
the climax of farcical exaggeration in delineating her character 
which also marks the triumph of effective dramatic art. 


Both Mrs. Malaprop and Bob Acres are caricatures, grotes- 
que oddities and embodiments of stupendous fatuitv Thev are 
the work of genius. Like Acres, Mrs. Malaprop has a great 
stage-part to act. The main action is developed through a 
constant succession of effective stage-situations in which Mrs. 
Malaprop has an important part to play. Although she is not 

^SSSZJZJIB, % f. 5S 

,ng ^ re ' s ° n ° f ® ™®u* l < n ^rough^hich r he a foonsh?y 1 ^thi , nks e he 1 ^ca S a 
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compete with Captain Absolute on equal terms for the love of 
Lydia. 

Sheridan introduces two highly developed artificial humours 
in the oath referential or sentimental swearing of Bob Acres 
and in Mrs. Malaprop's “nice derangement of epithets.’ Bob 
Acres thinks this enough to swagger to give himself the airs ot 
a city-bred and fashionable gallant and to indulge in high- 
sounding oaths, while at heart he is a coward. His courage fails 
him when he is egged on to send out a challenge to Beverley 

by the intriguing adventurer, ’O Trigger. The courage of Bob 
Acres dwindles to the actual vanishing-point, when he “feels his 
valour oozing out, as it were, at the palms of his hands but the 
very exaggeration of cowardice enhances the acting possibilities 
of the duel-scene. The coward, reluctantly engaged in a duel, 
is one of the oft-repeated situations of the stage, but nowhere 
is it worked out so effectively as in this play Farcical exagge- 
ration reaches a climax in Bob Acres as in Mrs. Malaprop. 

Sir Lucius ’0 Trigger - He is definitely a ‘humour’ character, 
as hh very name suggests kinship with Ben Jonson s ‘humour 
comedy ’ His humour is love of fighting, representing a typi 
Irish adventurer of the time, out to mend h.s fortune by marriage 
with a rich heiress whom he knows under the romantic name of 
‘Defia’while in reality Mrs. Malaprop is the person who is the 
author ofthe ‘love-letters’ that passed through the roguish maid 
servant Lucy. His pride, sense of delicacy and self-respect would 
not permit him to retrieve his fallen fortunes by marrying the rich 
old widow Mrs. Malaprop, simply for the sake of money, when 
he discovers that his ‘Delia’ is no other than Mrs. Malaprop. 
The cunning and roguish maid of Mrs. Malaprop, Lucy, gives 
true estimate of bis character when she ^niarks. “Though not 

fi Ver th C ^ee^in 2 S D of a^enUe'man'tc^the'^nece^s'itles of^is^fortune.” 

S a 2 

is ready to take affront ^e conduct^ of Captain Absolute for 

insulting his country and figh whom 

object of remoytng htm as a nvalfothe to* of he 

gracefully gives up his claim * ^Lydia He is ^ sever^on 
, d f l t e of g h e C d r rCa V pt^n S ad Acres sarcastically 

6 
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and would have nothing to do with her. He is a thorough-go- 
ing duellist, a blood-thirsty Philistine.” Fighting duels is a 
kind of pastime with him. He is generous enough to m3ke up 
his quarrel with Absolute and ultimately gives up his claim to 
Lydia gracefully and without a fight. 

Fag — Fag is the type of the faithful personal servant of the 
comedies. He gets to know the secrets of his master in regard to 
the girl to whom the latter is paying courtship but is careful to 
safeguard his interests in every possible way. He extracts from 
Lucy, the information that Lydia, the girl, chosen by Sir An- 
thony for his son and loses no time in informing his master of 
this happy coincidence. He has imbibed the elegance, smart- 
ness and the wit of his master by his long association with him. 
He is head and shoulders above the other servants of his class 
by virtue of his capacity for wit and humour and superior know- 
ledge. He invents lies to explain away the presence of his 
master at Bath to his father. 


David— Like Fag, he is also sincerely devoted to his master and 
jealously guards his interestsunderall circumstances. Butinevery 
other respect, he is a foil to Fag in that he is simple, straight- 
forward and an altogether a delightful character with his oaths, 
simple dress, and country-bred manners. He cannot take 
kindly to the atmosphere of intrigue and the danger to life, con- 
sequent on the tendency to decide disputes by duelling! He 
can understand fighting with a staff or cudgel but not with 
swords or pistols, which, more often than not, means dancer to 
life. He looks forward to the day when he will be able to take 
his master tohis mother and his country-home, safe and sound, 
from the intriguing atmosphere of Bath. He knows that his 
master is no good at fighting duels and does everything in his 
power to dissuade and prevent him from fighting to which he 
is tempted by O’ Trigger, “the blood-thirsty Philistine.” 


Lucy — Lucy is the cunning and roguish maid of Mrs. Ma laprop 
feminine counterpart of Fag in point of wit, capacity for fun 
and mischief, being privy to the secrets of her mistress She 
deludes her mistress into thinking that she is a very simple and 
faithful maid. She cheats Sir Lucius into thinkine that all his 
1 3ve- letters are being safely delivered to “Delia ” "She is eood 
at earning her “tops” by betraying or keepine the secrets of 
others with whom she has to deal. She has an important role 
to play in the ‘exposition and ‘complication’ of the drama. She 
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provides the link or medium through whom love-intrigues are 
carried on by the two pairs of lovers. It is through her lips 
that Fag learns about the identity of the girl intended to be the 
future bride of Captain Absolute. She is a deliberate and con- 
scious villain who takes a pride in describing how she has been 
bribed by various parties served by her. 

The other characters need no detailed discussion for they 
are too insignificant to be given that prominence. 


10. Criticism of “The Rivals” 

Sheridan came to prominence — and a sudden one, too— -as 
a result of this fascinating comedy. And though on the first 
night it failed, because of a bad cast, its revised presentation 
won for him an applause which has been continued till now. 
The sheer pleasure at the talk of Mrs. Malaprop, the oaths ot 
Bob, the bragging of that fool, the irritable, Sir Absolute etc., 
was too great a pleasure to permit dispassionate appreciation 
appraisal of the drama. This was possible only when peep e wer>- 
able to think seriously and calmly, and at leisure. Time has, 
however, shown the flaws of the comedy which are all too real. 
The plot is hackneyed and the intrigue is not of a high order 
It is true that love-intrigues throughout the ages have always 
taken this pattern, more or less, and the services o - 

servant or man-servant have always been there 0 
mistress or the master. But, all the same, it on y 
he is not original. It may be argued that he 
when he wrote The Rivals-be was hardly 24 years of a*e 
when he arranged this. But Dickens had writ en j 

Pickwick Papers when he was 24 ; Jane Austen had composed 
and finished her Pride and Prejudice, when he was only 
years of age, which has been admitted into 
classics ; Marlowe had written his Tamburlame ; nvent a 
23. Each of these writers had shown that hey could invent a 

new game. Sheridan was not such a great r 
And yet the drama holds the stage even now. 

What are the causes of its popularity ? Fir ^ ^ ^ 

conversation, which always was a feature 0 pr j nt 

conversation, in society, and which he ex i i • ^ literary 

almost for the first time with all the pleasure Jl * v no t be 

craftsman. The talk between the 

always true to their nature ; sometimes the s , w0 uld 

too clever for their masters, but speak a lang y 
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puzzle a well-read man. But this talk never is dull, never sinks 
into flatness and boresomeness and the reader as well as the 
hearer is carried away, floating on its sound, as very much later, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, people were to be carried 
away by Oscar Wilde’s brilliance. Then secondly, though the cha- 
racters are hackneyed and traditional as well as conventional, 
they still appear charming. The classical comedy of Plautus and 
Terence had supplied the European drama with models of 
characters and plots, which was the staple of Latin comedy and 
later on, other dramas for a very long time. The irate and 
irrational father, the intriguing lovers, the rascally servant, who 
assists his master’s plans and intrigue and lifts his purse in the 
bargain, the gull and the braggart— these are too old— as old as 
the beginnings of European comedy. Even in English drama, — 
in Shakespeare and elsewhere, — We have reminiscences of such 
types. But still, there is pleasure in seeing Sir Anthony talk as 
he does, when he says : 

“If not, Zounds ! don’t enter the same hemisphere with me ! 
don’t dare to breathe the same air, or use same light with me : 
but get an atmosphere and a sun of your own ! I’ll strip you 
of your commission : I'll lodge a five- and- three pence in the 
hands of trustees, and you shall live on the interest— I’ll disown 
you, I’ll disinherit you, I’ll unget you ! and, and— damn me, if 
ever I call you Jack again !” 

or, 

“Abs. Sir, you see a penitent before you. 

Sir Anthony. I see an impudent scoundrel before me.” 
which is soon-after followed by the charming reconciliation : 

“Why, now you talk sense— absolute sense— I never 
heard anything more sensible in my life,— confound you, 
you shall be Jack again !” 

or the most hypocritical pretence of Jack : 

“Malaprop ! Languish ! I don’t remember even to 
have heard the names before. Yet, stay— I think I do re- 
collect some thing . — Languish ! Languish ! She squints, 
don’t she A little, red-haired girl ?*' 

— This sort of talk is always sure to make the audience pleased 
and happy, and Sheridan gives plenty of it. Besides, the humour 
is not cruel, even to Mrs. Malaprop. For, cruelty is false when the 
person against whom the remarks are made, is utterly undeserv- 
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mg of them. The character of Mrs. Malaprop was long ago 
anticipated, when we heard Dogberry complain of his place, not 
being suspected, nor his years, when he reminds Conrade that 
the latter, a villain, was full of piety, as also when he tells Count 
Claudio that he would be condemned to everlasting redemption 
for this. We had also Bottom who tells us that “there is not a 
more fearful wild-fowl than your lion living,” when he asks 
Quince to call each of the company generally, and was prepar- 
ed to speak in a monstrous little voice, when he was prepared 
to roar as gently as any sucking dove, as it were a ^htingale. 
Launcelot has also been telling Bassanio how his father 
fruitify into Bassanio, regarding the suit which was impertinent 
to himself, about the very defect of his suit ! And y et ^ rs -^^“ 
prop carries this whole talk through the length of t e » 

though sometimes, even we, who are able to enjoy hear 
that the words are occasionally forced for a woman could speak 

correctly the following sentence : 

“Well, don’t let your simplicity be imposed on.” 

is not likely to say 

•‘you forfeit my malevolence for ever. 

Though Mrs. Malaprop can be easily believed when she 

speaks? 

“Come girls ’—this gentleman will exhort us— Come Sir, 
You“ our envoy-lead the way. and will precede/- 

Still, it is difficult that even she would ^In 

SiTis' 2S3 awayby the laughter and 

«.«. «|. --««« 

types, which means that they move in a g . f their own. 

As individuals, they should have a distinc : 1 „p r j de and 

We find that in Bottom, in Darcy of * but not 

Prejudice we find that in a thousand other inst £ Any 

here. Given the type, the rest °f the Sir Ant h on y ; an 

irritable man would behave 1 D ? riIia |L Faulkland and senti- 
over- suspicious man would behave 1 estine marriages 

mental young girl dream of elope men sa characters 

like Lydia. And yet, with this open admiss or ^oft g adeal 

being conventional, we may as well always be Jack to 

of charm in the cleverness of Jack, who will always 
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us, no matter whether Sir Anthony disowns or is reconciled to 
him— a delicate pathos in Julia’s complete faith and sincere 
love for Faulkland, which add grace and beauty to the drama. 

The Rivals has another and a very great advantage over the 
Restoration comedy which it has succeeded on the stage. The 
Restoration Dramatists— Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, Wy- 
cherley, Etherege,— were not men of delicate tastes. Congreve is 
too great a name to be mixed up in the group, but he belongs to 
the period and comes and goes with the period. The hidden 
pleasure, the allusions which are mischievous and definitely 
sexual, even immoral, but by indelicate insinuations, are no 
longer to be found. Perhaps Steele and Goldsmith had already 
improved the taste of the people. Perhaps the times have 
completely changed. The court-influence of Charles II and his 
mistresses and his courtiers and the ilk was no longer there to 
pollute life. There was a great sobering influence — that of 
Dr. Johnson— who walked and talked during an important 
period of this century. We thus find that through Goldsmith 
and Sheridan, a lesson was retaught, — that it was not necessary 
to be obscene and vulgar to produce comedy, that these are not 
fundamental to the creation of comedy, nor are they the chief 
servants of the Comic Spirit. To have this is to have achieved 
much. To have given such innocent pleasure to the audience 
where the noble or cultured ladies need not blush with burning 
shame, not be required to hide their faces behind their fans. — 
This was to have achieved a revolution in dramatic taste. True, 
the credit does not go entirely to these two. But a large por- 
tion of honour is due to them and it is one of the chief claims 
of Sheridan that he did not allow himself to be enticed by chea- 
per methods or models to produce cheap stuff. 

Thus, all told, the coming of Sheridan with The Rivals sym- 
bolises a new taste. And this drama must be read in close 
comparison with the others of the author— for these merely con- 
tinue the discovery of creating comedy through farce, but not 
through vulgarity, where the master Congreve is matched in 
dialogue and reparree without wickedness and the sin of the 
innuendoes of the master. 

11. Critics on “The Rivals* ’ 

Tome— “His comedies were comedies of society, the most 
amusing ever written, but merely comedies of society. Imagine 
exaggerated caricatures, artists are wont to improvise in a draw- 
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ine room where they are intimate, about eleven in the evening. 

His first play. The Rivals loaded with these, and scarce 

anything else. There is Mrs. Malaprop, a silly P r e ,e ? t '°“? 
woman, who uses grand words higgledy-piggledy, e lg 
with herself, in a “nice derangement of epitaphs, before her 
names, and declaring that her niece is as headstrong as an alle- 
gory on the banks of the Nile.” There is Mr Acres who sud- 
denly becomes a hero, gets engaged in the duel and being led 
on the ground, calculates the effect of the ball> ’ tbl “ ks S[ 
will, burial, embalmment, and wishes he were at home. There 

is another in the person of a clumsy and eow r y ' ,j c 

an irascible and brawling father, of a sentimen a : ost l es 

young lady, of a touchy Irish duellist. All this jogs ; Jj 

on, without much order, amid the iUr P rls ^ . , u | ar 

by aid of expedients and recontres without the Ml 

government of a dominating idea. * «. everyt hing ; we 

it is a patch- work. The high spirit f ace «jous and rapid 

laugh heartily ; every single scene ^a a|e f ( makes remarki> as 
movement ; we forget that the clumsy 2e ntleman 

worthy as Sheridan himself, and th ^ re . ^he play- wright 

speaks as well as the most elegant of writ s . The pla^ 

is also a man of letters if, th r ° u gh himself he does 

spirits, he wishes to amuse others and to m^ ^ for repu . 
not forget the interests of his talent ments 0 f style, the 

tation. Hehas taste, he appreciates refinement 

worth of a new image, of a striking a)| - w j, a wonder- 

well-considered insinuation. He has an( J sustaining the 

ful conversational wit, the art of ?- s hearers unawares, 

attention, of being sharp, varied, of S f accumu - 

of throwing in a repartee, of setting folly !“ r ^'' h ° rases . He 
lating one after another witticisms and happy P" worst 
brought himself subsequently to speak of it a, 

play T..nn 0 r — “The interest of 

Prof. F. Tupper and Pro f- Ja ™ es p, ay has successfully 
The Rivals is primarily thea , tn f r LJ a h nce with Quick as Acres 
held the stage from its second perform Jcffcr ^ n in the same 
to its modern presentation with P ^ the roain plot 
role the connection of the su P d as a result of 

is, moreover, so slight that no l0' s 8 un jealousies are 

amputation. Even though Faulk lands fine-spun ^ tQ the 

the object of mild ridicule and tho g t he utter- 

romantic Lydia, the audience, which has to listen 
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ance of his self-torturing suspicions will inevitably be bored. But 
in the main plot, there is not a dull moment. The audience from 
the first is led into the Absolute-Beverley secret, and it soon 
learns of the trick that is being played on Mrs. Malaprop and 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger. Rejoicing in its superior knowledge it 
is delighted in seeing how the mystified characters act in the 
complications which they could not foresee. So we have the 
highly comic scenes of Acres arousing Faulkland’s jealousy about 
Julia ; of Sir Anthony’s proposing a marriage to his son each 
working at cross purposes, of Lucy’s duplicities, of Captain 
Absolute appeasing his father, of his posing as Beverley and 
thus securing Mrs. Malaprop and Lydia and of his own discom- 
fiture at the revelation of his pose ; of Acres challenging Bever- 
ley and of the final clearing up on the duelling field. We are 
tickled when we see some persons who think they are controlling 
events caught by their own cleverness and others seem to be the 
victims of circumstance, blundering into good luck ; we laugh 
when a person for whom a trap is laid, walks promptly into it, 
or when two characters wholly misunderstand each other, and 
appear highly ridiculous to all but themselves ; and we are 
vastly entertained when Bob Acres tries to bolster up a sinking 
courage and is treated as if he were a reckless fire-eater. 

We have likewise the same theatrical pleasure in the charac- 
ters and their words as we have in their actions. Sir Anthony’s 
choleric temper will always amuse any audience ; Bob Acres 
with his referential oaths and his inflated courage, is a perpetual 
joy ; Mrs. Malaprop deranges “epitaphs” to the unfailing de- 
light of all who hear aspersions cast on her parts of speech/One 
is hurried along with such speed in the constant bustle of the 
action and the rapid fire of dialogue that no time remains to 
question the reasonableness of the characters or their speeches. 
Apart from the excitement of the theatre, one realizes that Sir 
Anthony is made more precipitate than he would be in actual 
life, that Bob Acres manages his account of Julia’s conduct too 
well for the occasion and that he manufactures oaths too clever- 
ly for the block*. cad he is, that Mrs. Malaprop is so much the 

‘queen of dictionary’ that one sees designs on the part of her 
creator. But on the broad, Sheridan’s cleverness captures his 
audience before it has time to protest. 

Th( exuberance of Sheridan s humour, indeed, carries his 
audience off its feet. It has all the marks of youth and genius. 
“Rather, as Brander Matthews says, “the frank feeling for fun 
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and appreciation of the ^ ncon S ruous "' v ”:*Y 1 t ! ia ^^| e - 
and broader humour which we see at its full m M°here ; 
Shakespeare. One fully realizes that the ieadmg characters^ d 

superficially portrayed— Sir Anthony, M • P P . 
Acres, -that Sheridan does not touch in this play the : springs 

of laughter that lie so close to the springs of ears A youth J 

twenty- three could not plumb such comic dep s ^ ri . e or 

humorous revelations make us know a man . lauehter- 

Falstaflf. The humour of The Rivals is more ^ bu ndantly tegh 
compelling” than the extremely clever wit of T^choojjo^ 
Scandal Indeed, Sheridan in the earlier pay, ^ w ^ e in the 

the youthful Shakespeare of the rollicking Restoration 

later plays, he resembles the finished artist^ ot the Kestor 
Comedy who wrote The Way of The World. 

Legouis and Cazamian—“The Riva * the joyous 

comedy of no great substance, bu , of almost poetical 
fancy of the author creates an Jtmwptew o^l««|M ? of the 

unreality : over a background of inv I figures that are new. 
Restoration, and Moliere— there stand aDpo int the public 

or appear to be so. Without daring tod ^tlines in 

completely in its sentimental expec a ’ am £ nt . tas te against 
the name of sound reason-reaction of temperament 

a whole range of pre-Romantic preferen • extraordinary 

Saintsbury — ...“but his three best tpteces^ a f nd 1779 ; each 

merit. They were all produced b 1 not identical. The 

is a masterpiece of its kind and the si(ie t0 f ar ce : and 

Rivals is an artificial comedy, inin L th e sentimental. But it 
on the parts of Faulkland and Julia, ^ remarkable skill 

is, on its rather artificial plan, con * r . Anthony Absolute, Mrs. 
and tightness: and the characters o Acres with almost all 

Malaprop, Sir Lucius O’ Trigger and f^^^intude in a 
the rest, combine fun with at least e Malaprop, though 

very rare way. Indeed, Sir Anthony an i * ^ be fa|se t0 it, and 

heightened from life, can hardly b . exa ggeration is 

though in the other pair, because of dramat.c effect ■ could not 

pushed to its farthest, it is not exceeded- but this 

have been produced without the sparkhng C.aiog 

alone could not have given it.’ Vanbrugh and had 

“In The Rivals, Sheridan had v.ed with 

beaten him.” History of English Litera- 

H. V. Routh (in the « Cambridge History j 

ture *') : 
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“The Rivals (1775) is a comedy of incident, the excellence 
of which is partly to be found in the action. Its characterisation 
is, in essence, conventional and shows less knowledge of human 
nature than does Goldsmith’s work. Captain Absolute, the gene- 
rous, impulsive youth ; Sir Anthony, the testy, headstrong father ; 
Fag and Lucy, the menials who minister to their employers* 
intrigues, are as old as Latin comedy; Bob Acres, the blustering 
coward, is akin to Sir Andrew Aguecheek and had trod the stage 
in Jonson's learned sock ; Sir Lucius O’ Trigger is related to 
Cumberland O’ Flaherty ; Mrs. Malaprop has a long pedigree, 
including Dogberry, Lady Froth, Mrs. Slipslop, and Tabitha 
Bramble ; yet, apart from the actual business on the stage, these 
characters are irresistibly effective. As in the case of Goldsmith, 
Sheridan’s importance is found in the new wine which he poured 
into old bottles. The Georgian public expected in their plays a 
certain poignancy, which should remind them of their social or 
domestic life. But whereas authors of the sentimental school, 
flavoured their work with emotions pertaining to woman's affairs, 
Sheridan perceived that there was another element of good 

breeding, quite different but equally modern Drawing room 

diplomacy had often appeared in letters and memoirs ; but 
Sheridan was the first writer to make it the essence of a play. 
Despite the conventionality of the character-drawing and of some 
of the situations, The Rivals has an atmosphere that satisfies 
this ideal. As each figure moves and speaks on the stage, the 
reader is conscious of a coterie whose shibboleth was distinc- 
tion— a coterie whose conversation regarded the most common- 
place-topics as worthy of its wit, which abhorred eccentricity 
and smiled at all those who, like Fag, Sir Anthony, Faulkland, 

Mrs. Malaprop and Bob Acres, fell short of the rule of easy self- 
possession.” 

Mrs. Oliphant — “ The Rivals to the ordinary spectator 

is so little like a transcript from any actual conditions of 
humanity that to consider it as studied from life would be 
absurd, and we receive these creations of fancy as belonging 
to a world, entirely apart from the real. But the reader who 
has accompanied Sheridan through the previous chapter of his 
story will be inclined, on the contrary, to feel that the young 
dramatist has but selected a tew incidents, from the still more 

curious comedy of life in which elopements, deals, secret 

correspondences, and all the rest of the simple artificial rounds 
were the order of the day The Rivals is no such picture of 
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life inBath as that which, half a century later, in altered | times 

which yet were full of humours of their 0 W ^ N f ‘f h “ es 
for us in all the modest flutter of youthful life and hopes. 

Sheridan’s brilliant dramatic sketch is slight ^ compans^ 
though far more instantly eflective. and with c ever 

in its sharp effects which the stage requires...... a 

was a play so full of liveliness and interest cons r 

slighter machinery. The Rivals of the title by means oft he 

most simple yet amusing of mystifications, a mystification 

Thus the whole action of the piece turns up y 

which affords some delightfully comic scene » . t t0 the 

occasions of suspense and uncertainty whic g - 

drama. This we find in the brisk and deligbtfu 

the piece, in the broad but most amusing s ^ 

and the unfailing wit and sparkle of the * " 

Pl-tely do Sir Anthony's fits of swagger of BobAaes 

fine language and stately preser.ee and th ^gg doubuQg 

occupy and amuse us. Even Faulkland, j cuetestion of 

...is so laughable in his starts aside, at every 

jealous fancy f is 

Mrs. Malaprop’s ingenious ‘‘derangement o even though 
her chief distinction to the popular critic and nd 

such a great competitor as Dogberry has j* f been S ur- 

before her, these delightful absurditie. harshness of 

passed Mrs. Malaprop has non , we ta ke it unkind 

Mrs. Hardcastle in She Stoops to Cof1 ^^ beaten she-dragon.” 
of Captain Absolute to call her “a weather-beaten sne ^ ^ 

The complacent nod of her head, the her “parts of 

delightful self-satisfaction and confide And s he - s not 

speech” have nothing repulsive in them.. . •••••— ^ n0 desire 

unkind to Lydia, though the minx deser Anthony, though so 

to appropriate her fortune , jnce we know he 

amusing on the stage, is more conven 10 * . th him, although 

must get angry presently, whenever we meet witn 

his coming round again is ^ ual ' y “[ a ‘f ' brl || ia nt talk, clever- 
The other characters, though lull jylrs. ^alaprop 

ness and folly, have less originality... •••••• is not gt to be 

can hold her ground with Dogberry, d exau isite reason of 
mentioned in the same breath *>‘ h And thus it 

that delightful knight, Sir Andrew g for a situation 

becomes at once apparent that Snen com bination on the 
and the details that makes up a striK g 
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stage, was far more remarkable than his insight into human 
motives and action. There is no scene on the stage which 
retains its power of amusing an ordinary audience more 
brilliantly than that of the proposed duel, where the wittiest 
of boobies, confesses to feeling his valour ooze out at his 

finger’s ends the two men (Bob and Sir Lucius) are little 

more than symbols of the slightest description, but their dia- 
logue is instinct with wit, and that fun, the most English 
of qualities, which does not reach the height of humour, yet 
overwhelms even gravity itself with a laughter in which there 
is no sting or bitterness. Moliere sometimes attains this effect, 
but rarely, having too much meaning in him, but with Shakes- 
peare, it is frequent among higher things. And in Sheridan, 
this gift of innocent ridicule and quick embodiment of the 
ludicrous without malice or arriere-pensee reaches to such 
heights of excellence as have given his nonsense a sort of 
immortality. 

Sheridan’s art, from its very beginning was theatri- 
cal, if we may use the word, rather than dramatic. It aimed 
at strong situations and highly effective scenes rather than at 
a finely constructed story, or the working out of either plot 

or passion the pretty fantastical Lydia, with her romance, 

her impatience of ordinary life, her hot little spark of temper, 
was new to the stage, and when she finds a fitting representa- 
tive can be made delightful upon it ; but there is nothing fur- 
ther to find out about her. The art is charming, the figures 

full of irony, the touch that sets them before us exquisite 

But there are no depths to be sounded, and no suggestion was 

to be carried out there never was a comedy more dear 

to the actors, as there never was one more popular on the stage. 
The even balance of characters, the equality of the parts — 
scarcely one of them being quite unsignificant, and each afford- 
ing scope enough for a good player to show what is in him, — 
must make it always popular in the proposition. It is, for the 
same reason, the delight of amateurs.” 

Sir Edmund Gosse — *'The Rivals an amazing feat in 

comedy for a youngman of twenty- two, not much resembling 
life indeed but full of whim, and wit and theatrical activity 
A period of only one month separated the first appear- 
ance of The Rivals from that of Le Barber de Seville and it 
is not unworthy of notice that Sheridan is in a certain sense 
the Beaumarchain of the English stage. Each of these play- 
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wrights marked the return of theatrical taste to the Moliere 
ideals of conventional comedy, after a brief interval of drame 
larmoyante. In Sheridan’s case, the direct inspiration came, 
not so much from Moliere, as from the masters of English Resto- 
ration comedy, whose merits he imitated with a happy exclu- 
sion of their worst faults. 

Prof ScheUing — The Rivals has been criticsised as “a 
young play” and even the author was accustomed to declare 
that it was “one of the worst comedies in the language. But 
it is in the very qualities of sustained bu ? ya " cy f ®?^'g£ 
animal-snirits of youth that the enduring charm of the work 

consists, ^nd it is this especially that has insured Us perennial 

popularity." , ... 

Prof Saintsbury—^The Rivals , though it can be seen with j y 
even by^CTSons who do not regard the with extraordinary 

attention, is even better to read, and not mere y because you can 
then skin Faulkland and Julia if you choose thaMt isquiie tree 

from artificiality, nobody in his senses, wou touch 

Sheridan has had the wit to give the artific abty touch 

of burlsquingsincererexamp^esof 1 bl | C onclud°e with 

Hi-SiWrS; go" g oid kind, P and - 

quinade in which Sir Lucius and Lydia S while Mrs. 

Acres, find their places ready ' u ‘°“‘^Uo,d ’constellation 
Malaprop would add a new star to th h 

of Commedva dell' arte comedy of masks u It ^must be Uom^ ^ 

lack of imagination, which cannot see p fault with its p | ot , 

fairy-tale and farce, that anybody a p School for Scandal 

and fail to discover in it the brilliance J js and 

The fact is that there is nothing e se quite than 

the complaints of plagiarism etc. can dy without, 

usual. You must, indeed, he dever > has p een said? is like 

in a manner, plagiarising. The £' *' before it. Malapro- 

nothing else— at least nothing ^ work 0 f Smollett... 

pism may go back through the f . is as 0 | d even in 
through Swift to Shakespeare j thc *^ y and heaven knows how 
criticism, as the Epistle to the Pl though he only now 

much older in drama ; the comic Ins sense 0 f almost as 

comes to be his own, is, though m and Bob Acres's 

ancient a house as he could honestly claim, ana^ ^ ^ ^ 

ancestors were born with f^eatrc you will find no whole 
immense bulk and range of our theatre, > 
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piece of quite the same kind ; nor will you, if you extend the 
search to the houses of Moliere or of Calderon. And as Sheri- 
dan has here no predecessor in fee so he has no exact successor, 
despite the immense popularity of the thing, and beyond all 
doubt, numerous attempts at imitation. His sole heir, and that 
in a transformed fashion was the late Sir William Gilbert.’' 
(“J/ie Peace of the Augustans ”) 

Allarydyce Nicoll—"The Rivals presents, not an admixture of 
Shakespearean humour with features of the “school of manners,” 
but the very atmosphere of Congreve modified by exaggerated 
“humours” of the Jonsonian type. The names of the characters 
are mostly of the humourous sort . Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, Sir 
Anthony Absolute, and Lydia Languish may be taken as examples 
...and the exaggeration of special traits is well-shown in the noto- 
rious Mrs. Malaprop. In the main, this comedy presents adirect 
challenge to the sentimentalists.although in the Julia and Falk- 
land portions, there are evident features of the Cumberland 
style Lydia’s love of a romantic elopement, however, and her 
fantastic notions of a lover’s duties are clearly modelled as 
satires on the yet popular style. The Rivals, as a whole, is a 
somewhat disappointing play. Some scenes in it are so excel- 
lent that we notice all the more clearly the weaknesses in the 
whole plan. Sentimental motives clash with elements, taken 
from the Congreve school, Jonsonian exaggeration-conflicts 
heavily with the play of wit and fancy. About the whole play 
too, breathes our atmosphere of force, and although there is 
something of force in every great comedy, this lower strain 
tends to weaken the general effect of Sheridan’s work.” 
t ‘* British Drama’’) 


Allardyce Nicoll — “IfGoldsmhh marks an attempt to return to 
Elizabethan comedy, an attempt wherein he stood almost alone, 
Sheridan shows the movement back to the Restoration masters. 
Only two dramas, if we except, “A Trip to Scarborough” (Drury 
Lane, Feb, 1 777) as a fairly poor effort to make Vanburgh’s “The 
Relapse lit for the audiences ol the time, fall within the pur- 
view oi thissection. Of these. “The Rivals” (Covent Garden, Jan. 

775) was Sheridan’s first play, a comedy which, because of 
some satirical reierences to the Irish, was greeted with some- 
what riotous disapproval on the first and second niehis of per- 
iormance. "The Rivals’’ is a good but by no means, a brilliant 
comedy. The continuous stream ot infelicitious verbiage 
which flows from the mouth of Mrs. Malaprop, begius after a 
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time to pall, and the idiosyncrasies of L>dia Languish ar ^ over- 
emphasized. The satire of sentimental setf-torture in Falk- 
land is well-carried out but again, as with Goldsmith, the last 
scene of the play, introduces a form of sentimentalism which . is 

no longer burlesque, and which clashes rather ho P eles ^ *‘ (h 
the rest of the play. Seen on the stage, as read in the study, 
The Rivals is found to be a thing of shreds and patches, and 
even if those patches were once parts of royal g ’ 

juxtaposition can hardly be regarded as harmonious. p 

literary criticism has made too much of this p ay 
(“/4 History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama ) 

■ Nettleton — “Like Goldsmith, Sheridan could not at once rid 
himself wholly of the contagion of the sentimentality which he 

attacked Consciously or not, he allowed the Fa f 

plot to retain, in some measure, the conventional phras.n^o 
Sentimental drama. Though Faulkland is a ot ^ 

in whom jealousy is carried to comic exagge ’ , scn(|- 

and Julia's speeches seem rather an unconsci speech 

mental diction than raillery at its extravaganc . ustraI i on : 
which concludes the play, may serve for a g f uture Q| 1SS 
“While Hope pictures to us a flattering scene of f fe ’ 

let us deny its pencil those colours which ar t g their 

lasting— when Hearts deserving Happiness wouio d 

fortunes, Virtue would crown them with a w| jj f orcc 

of modest hurtless flowers ; bull ill-judging p. em _ w hen 
the gandier Rose into wreaths whose thorn offends them « 

its Leaves are dropt 1” This sentimental strain, no ooud^ 

largely explains favourable comments, evt suc h 

general strictures upon the first performan P ^ . h 

as the following : “The character of respect, a 

a delicate and masterly hand, and Fatal ^ nsidered in the line 
new, and a very good character. ..Julia ( drama.’ 

of elegant, and sentimental comedy) is an honour to tbcara 

“Neither occasional traces of sentimental diction ^ v j ta . 

flaws in dramatic structure have seriously L , ln ne( j throueh a 
lity of “The Rivals.” The main action is developed ^ ^ 

constant succession of effective stage-si tu • scenes 0 f 

scene between Sir Anthony Absolute an ,y es co m>nand 

Mrs. Malaprop and the duel, would, in ^ position as 

interest, but their effectiveness is enhance y . :j. e Goldsmith, 
vital links in the chain of dramatic acU * dramatic motive. 
Sheridan prefers expectation to ‘surprise 
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At the outset, Fag exclaims that Captain Absolute and Ensign 
Beverley ‘are one and the same person.' In the postulates of 
plot, Sheridan seems more natural than Goldsmith. His use of 
‘mistaken identity' and ‘cross-purposes' results in “a comedy of 
errors” more plausible than Goldsmith’s “mistake of a night." 

If there are farcical suggestions in The Rivals , they arise 
rather from character than from plot. The very names of the 
dramatis personae suggest their kinship with ‘humour comedy.’ 
The accentuation of individual traits of character is, however, 
not confined to names like Languish, Malaprop, O’ Trigger, 
Absolute. Acres, and Fag. Faulkland’s ‘humour’ is the “rea- 
sonable jealousy” as clearly as that of Sir Lucius O’ Trigger ’s 
“love of fighting.” Furthermore, The Rivals introduces two 
highly developed artificial humours in the oath referential or 
sentimental swearing of Bob Acres and in Mrs. Malaprop’s 
“nice derangement of epithets.” Like Dickens, Sheridan often 
outlines character with broad strokes that suggest caricature. 
Yet it should be remembered that it is easier to justify exagge- 
ration in the dramatist than in the novelist, and that Shakespeare 
bestowed upon Mrs. Quickly abnormal perversity in the use 
of her ‘oracular’ tongue, whatever aspersions may be cast upon 
her parts of speech. Mrs. Malaprop remains, among a host of 
dramatic predecessors and imitators the unrivalled ‘queen of 
dictionary.’ Doubtless, Sheridan lacks subtlety in the analysis 
of character, but he has an exceptional sense of theatrical effec- 
tiveness. The courage of Bob Acres dwindles to the actual 
vanishing-point, when he feels his valour oozing out as it were 
at the palms of his hands, but the very exaggeration of cowar- 
dice, enhances the acting possibilities of the duel-scene. The 
passion of Sir Anthony Absolute mounts to sheer hyperbole 

u lightens the dramatic climax of the quarrel-scene with his 

son. If there are suggestions of farcical exaggeration and un- 
restraint in Sheridan’s delineation of character, he has, at least, 

‘ n ‘, n character- portrayal, Sheridan has the 

too l I ? h,y - saerilices naturalness on the 

w t with h.l 6 hones * t>«ggory. Fag and David vie with 
wit with heir masters. Pope's question-“Tel| me ifCon- 

grcve s fools are fools indeed ?" might be applied to Sheridan 

eartwatesS, , r n Lu c 0U,WI p MtS ’ k VIala P r0 P' and her arch coquetry 

the under dIo' dn m i ^ Ven lhe sen, ' me Qtal excrescences of 
the under-plo. do not long interrupt the brilliant vivacity of 
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Sheridan’s dialogue. “The Rivals” is the initial work of a 
dramatist of twenty-three. If it fails to hold the mirror up to 
nature, it has, nevertheless splendid audacity and fertility of 
dramatic invention and wit. It remains a triumph of artificial 
comedy.” 

* * * * * 

“A dramatic artist, not a deep interpreter of life, Sheridan 
brilliantly touched the surface, without sounding the depths. 
There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in his philosophy. He was, indeed, no dreamer. His eyes 
sought the immediate foreground, not the far horizon. In the 
wood outside of Athens, he might have recognised Nick Bottom 
and his fellows, while Oberon and Titania flitted past unheeded. 
Sheridan’s world, in reality, was Bath and London. Even 
Lydia Languish, who sought a sentimental elopement to shock 
society, would have been a sorry exile in the Forest of Arden. 
Wit rather than humour, brilliancy rather than depth, satire 
rather than sympathy, art rather than nature are the charac- 
teristics of Sheridan’s comedies. Unable to follow Shakespeare 
through the depths of the “comedie humaine,’ Sheridan wisely 
chose, under the leadership of the comic dramatists of Resto- 
ration, to pursue the easier path of the Comedy of Manners. 

Judged merely by the test of continued stage popularity, 
Sheridan stands today in English drama, second only to Shakes- 

peare. The profess o „ Sheridan brought 

expressed in the words ot bir Henry irvmg. <4 f h 

the Comedy of Manners to the highest P" fecund The 

School for Scandal” remains t0 ' h ' S p ^.he chTracterToth 

-nib's 

as imperishable. ohtorv of the develomeot 

of immortality as “The Critic. Th the theatres in 1660. 

of English drama since the opejwg ■ of « the heir 
reaches a significant climax in Sberid • the most not . 

to the best traditions of Restoration ^ century.” 

able English dramatist of the eig , . E : ehteea thCentury.”) 
(“English Drama of the Restoration and the » J j, 

Robert Herring: ‘The Rivals’ is a farce, n > of eighteenth 

mainly remarkable for the vivid p - ( | ie types given 

century life ; though this may be done by types, tne yp 

7 
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at least as much by characterisation as by ‘verbal felicities.' Lydia 
is to the life of the headstrong girl, her head turned by reading 
and this trait is introduced so subtly, so much as if it were only 
an excuse for what was then a typical laugh, that we are apt to 
overlook the deeper significance of her passion for the circula- 
ting library. Through her as through Faulkland, Sheridan is 
having a shrewd hit at two well-known eighteenth century types. 
Again, Mrs. Malaprop is so famous for her ‘nice derangement 
of epitaphs’ that it is seldom noticed how her vulgarity stands 
out against the courtly refinement of Sir Anthony. Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s airs are the result of living in Bath. She is the provin- 
cial woman, desperately trying to live up to the smartness of 
Bath, and be not too far behind London at the same time. In 
this she is allied to Goldsmith’s Mrs. Hardcastle, though it 
must not be thought that yet another model is being suggested 
for the original of Lydia’s aunt. Sir Anthony himself gives a 
truly remarkable instance of the breeding that made it possible 
for his son so to humour the whims of Miss Languish when 
no one will take Mrs. Malaprop at the end of the play. Whilst 
making it quite dear that he does not intend to be saddled with 
her himself, he alone comes to her rescue and tides over the 
situation with a speech at once charming but definite. “At 
night,” he says, “We single lads will drink a health to the 
young couples and a husband to Mrs. Malaprop.” 

The subsidiary lovers have been much criticised and were 
one of the causes that nearly wrecked the play on its first night. 
It is true that Faulkland’s baseless jealousy becomes wearisome, 
but Sheridan quite possibly intended them to be tedious and 
so show up, among their livelier fellows, as the types of lovers 
prevailing in sentimental comedy. Whether this was so or not, 
at least it is not hard for us to regard them as such, and, if they 
are not taken too seriously, and the absurdity of their quar- 
rels should prevent that, they are, in their very foolishness 
amusing. 


The dialogue of this play, though lacking the polished spar- 
kle of 4 The School for Scandal, * is fresh and vigorous and if it 
does not linger in the love for its own sake, it goes well with 
the farcical action. It is, however, for the picture of Bath that 
“The Rivals” presents most interest now. 

(“Introduction to The Rivals”). 

Prof hoi Evans ‘ Of “The Rivals,’’ which is a miracleasa first 
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and he would have given any hmg he had not 

it.” It is a comedy which ““ offi«P«»ed by some 

accounts for the P at ', onl ,' ng A . Jal example of this critical my- 
contemporary periodicals. A typ . ..-phe dialogue 

opia appears in “The Gent eman « Magazine i ^ ^ ^ 

of the comedy is, in B ener ^’ na h ^ d 0 f younger brothers and 
plot, though we hav %f fi e c n tl ^^ tU t and estates as creden- 
fortune-hunters, assuming fie lin iikelv that real rank and 

tials to rich heiresses, it seem y therefore disclaimed 

fortune should be de * med a ° ^ marve llous and the roman- 
as in the piece before us. H nrobable ” The imme- 

tic seem to lose sight of the na nr s kill with which 

diate popularity of .'J 1 ' ’^andelc-ance ofa ‘-manners’- comedy 
Sheridan combined the w»t an * . onpattern , with scenes 
freed from all immodesty of the Restoration PJ^ Qr (rea[ed 

of sentimentality which £?“ . . account for the permanent 

ironically. It i. more ^“‘‘^^audiences in the theatre, 
power which the play has possesse knowledge of the con- 

Sheridan seemed to have so me mna e tnow ^ and jDdeed 
ventions of the stage His character, sat on is w $ ., 

in Mrs. Malaprop, it may beurged iha^iMS.Joo^ The 

consistently gives magnificent pp ho]ds together a d mir - 

plot which would not serve for even e nter- 

abiy, in the theatre The ■ «£«£ q js mingled with the 

tainingly given and the pu <■ _) ’ 0I JJ ces and 0 ne is again remm- 
sentimental. The whole - £ , j ( >- man ners" that 

ded that while “morals make me orjgjnal things in the 

make them interesting- Sheridan's own invention. It is 

play is the dialogue. This is S ^ characters witty or at 

sometimes said that S ^ avv r eve an d Sheridan and Wilde. It 

least amusing, but so do Cong ^ in real life, they would 

the characters talked as they wou of epithets'’ makes 

be unbearably dull but a n»c ^ ^at Sheridan is writing 
them entertaining and despite th f t Shakespeare this 

in prose, he wouldjeem so ha^e yarned ^ „ 

way of giving a wash ot n nr „ ma ”\ 

(••A Short History of English Dra > of Faulkland 

r/wrnd/fce— Though the emoricm l fi and equally dn „ 

and Julia are quite in the Sentiment 
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the remainder of the play is wholly in comic vein with the spirit 
of Farquhar and wit of Congreve. The main situation is farcical 
or at least theatrical— a young spark making love under an 
assumed name to the very girl designed for him by his irascible 
father— and the accompanying incidents and persons might 
seem drawn from the repertory of theatre ; but their creator 
knew Bath and had eloped with a reigning beauty and fought 
two duels and he had the wit to give the old situations both 
verisimilitude and vivacity and to inspirit the characters and 
their juxtapositions with a new comic force. The art of 
heightening by contrast the comic aspects of character has 
rarely been exhibited more amazingly than in the conversations 
of Mrs. Malaprop and Bob Acres with the others and more 
exquisitely than in the dialogues between Captain Absolute and 
his father, Sir Anthony. Bob Acres and Mrs Malaprop are 
doubtless caricatures, but they are the work of genius. The 
coward reluctantly engaged in a duel is one of the oft-repeated 
situations of the stage but nowhere has it been worked out so 
effectively as here. Every bit of the elaboration counts... ...his 
boorish gaiety that irks the sombre Faulkland, his dressing, his 
learning to dance- his confidence with his servant, the chal- 
lenge, and all the complications of the duel. At every moment, 
his follies shine in contrast to the absurdities of others, especial- 
ly to the ebullient pugnacity of Sir Lucius. Like Bob Acres, 
Mrs. Malaprop has a grand stage-part and is always presented 
in dramatic contrast with other persons, but she would be 
magnificent even alone and in monologue. How easy it is to 
invent “malapropism,’’ once you have been shown how and, 
yet, of all the specimens produced, are there any such master- 
pieces of the originator— “He is the very pine-apple of polite- 
ness “a nice derangement of epitaphs “was it you that 
reflected on my parts of speech.’’ 

Is this the picture of life as presented in “The School for 
Scandal” any more than comic ? Is it real or true or important? 
It certainly does not reflect a mind seriously concerned over the 
problems of society asdo the comedies of Etherage and Wycherly. 
We are not quite sure whether the “manners’’ of Sheridan’s 
comedies belong to his own or to an earlier age, whether they 
are drawn from life or from preceding drama. We can scarcely 
assert that they present a profound or searching study of the 
universality of human behaviour. They were the work of a 
youngman— witty, a great dramatist and a great humourist. His 
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representation ot nte seems . T t u ere anv 0 ther 

tessar-- =“■ •— • “ 

S ‘“,S.?T.d‘io rivals and f«. '' M » n *“ ,a ,S 

s mSs- Tf*J r sast: 

say that he killed the old. • tradition that began 

and with his Plavs vjrtuany ends the 6^ sad , y |apsing after 

with Dryden and Etnerage Mumhv Goldsmith and 

Farquhar until this later b n i aV s of this’ type after Sheri- 

Sheridan. There were of course, plays^ f ™ yP comedies still 

dan but none of importance. intrigues, low comic 

preferred the comic to foSSd in sentimental 

scenes and even attempts at w * was made t0 write high 

pieces, but only rarely an P . (‘English Comed>’) 
comedy that was bold, amusing and witty, (bug isn ^ ^ 

Balston — There are parts, however, of Th J^ e , ow the 

are generally considered * ° '’f.xh^Sch^l for Scandal. ' These 
more uniform excellence of The Sell I t nQ doubt 

are the scenes between Julia and , Fa “' ,' a “ ; soecianv 0 f Faulk- 
that the sentimentality of these c J a ' ac, " s . ^ ^ f or praise, 

land has been greatly exaggerated by contemporaries P^ 

and by posterity for blame. Fau . j bv Sheridan but 
mentalist of the school, generally condemned by bbeno ( ^ 

in all the scenes in which he appears wi treated 

eve in those too in which he a PP ea ^ hM ^' dh "' u ^ e , es s 

in a spirit of genuine comedy ; *>' s h “"*° i never laughable, ex- 
sympathy than laughter. Julia, b ow ® . ’ ss 0 f Faulkland, 

cept in so far as she heightens the Mhcrou.«« a c (Q the 

and it seems probable that she was ed menta |ity. Sherioan 

Drury Lane audience s passion for t sentimentalists. 

felt that he could not forbear to laugh success . It 

The result of the divided aim has be and Fau ]kland are 

jars us now to suspect sometim es tb Ja rarjes to suspect 
being treated seriously, as it jarred conterop 

them and laughed at. hmneht against Sheridan is 

Another change which has been brougnt aga 
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that of plagiarism, and the accusation has been supported by a 
hundred pieces of evidence. The defence, however, is now as 
familiar as it is conclusive. A work of art is not, any more 
than a human- being or a vegetable, a spontaneous growth, un- 
conditioned by the time and place and circumstances of its 
creation It is born with a literary ancestry, and it can escape 
not more easily or completely from its ancestral traditions than 
a man from the traditions of his family. It no more detracts 
from Sheridan’s genius to point out resemblances to Wycherley 
or Congreve than it would smirch the reputation of a peer to 
bear a likeness to the founder of his family. And even if the re- 
semblance is something more than the outcome of tradition, the 
comparative study of literature has shown that direct borrowing, 
so far from being impermissible, has given us some of its finest 
passages. It required but a few touches to transform an extract 
from a prose translation of Plutarch into the magnificent descrip- 
tion of the barge of Cleopatra — as Shakespearean a passage as 
any in the plays With regard to Sheridan as to Shakespeare, 
the only legitimate question is whether he assimilated what he 
borrowed, and in both cases the answer is unhesitating. The 
plays of Sheridan are throughout essentially and characteristi- 
cally the work of Sheridan. Even Mrs. Malaprop, whom he 
lifted almost bodily from his mother’s unpublished play, “A 
Journey to Bath,” has become part and parcel of his work. His 
real originality lies in the completeness and individuality of his 
work of art, as in human-beings, is seen in the strength and 
clearness of the impressions they make on others. If an artist 
has welded his material into a complete organic whole in which 
nothing is superfluous or lacking, he has achieved a work of it. 
(“Introduction to the Rivals”) 

Walter Sichel — The main features of “The Rivals’’ are those 
of “She Stoops To Conquer,’’ breeziness and human nature. The 
play has life — a racy life of boisterous spirits. The brisk and 
bustling contrasts of character stand in sharp relief while the 
quick humour of telling situations, fences, thrust on thrust, wit 
with the wit. It transports us to comedy-land where all goes as 
it pleases and all comes right in the end. Far less polished and 
premeditated than “The School for Scandal breathes the diplo- 
macy of a drawing-room. “The Rivals” is like a game of blind- 
man's— buff in the open air. And however unnatural this or 
that phrase may sound in the mouths which repeat it (though 
on the stage, motive alone can be called “unnatural”), it is not 
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The testy'old 

species'* alive with the £5?^ &2S 

5TJ 

spea^of Juptfer* Sheridan could suppl) - h« : ownexcuse , : “Heaven 

forbid they should not in a ^ ^“^h distinctions and 
Critic.” “Sir, I am not for ™ k ' n S sort of people;" and 
giving all the fine language to PP ' h servant’s 

long before Sheridan, Congreve had ^ 0 ^^^ s(aifS Bob 
Hall affected smartness and 'h- anguag ^ f in oaths 
Acres, however, is wholly origin aio^g ^ The 0 ld Bachelor 
may derive from Congreve, who scabbards”— a rather 

exclaims: “Gads, daggers, belts, a • rv hunters have missed. 

suspicious coincidence which the P'f ^" test than that. 

We know and see him ; there can be no be«er ^ ^ hejnous 

So, too, with Lucius whose Can he same 

offence against another than to fall m love wir 

woman ?” sums up all his gay brava . vidualised by her 

Even Lydia, the gushing ' r i’ j ulia d a s we know from 

passion for elopement. Faul a ° Drecc d in g Sheridan’s marriage, 
the love-letters and love-incidents^ 

are true transcripts from himse a (“Sheridan, Vol. I”) 




text 

OF 

SHERIDAN : 
THE RIVALS 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


AS ORIGINALLY ACTED 


at covent* garden 


theatre in 1775 


Sir Anthony Absolute 
Captain Absolute 
Faulkland 
Acres 

Sir Lucius O' Trigger 
Fag 

David . 

Coachman . 

Mrs. Malaprop . 
Lydia Languish . 
Julia 
Lucy 


Mr. Shuter 
Mr. Woodward . 
Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Quick. 

Mr. Lee. 1 
Mr. Lee Lewes. 
Mr. Dunstal. 

Mr. Fearon. 

Mrs. Green. 

Miss Barsanii. 
Mrs. Bulkley. 

Mrs. Lessingham. 


Maid, Boy , Servants, etc. 
Scene — Bath. 


Time of Action-Five Hours 


1 Afterwards by Mr. Clinch. 
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BY THE AUTHOR 

SPOKBN BY MR. WOODWARD AND MR. QUICK 

Enter Serjeant at Law, and Attorney followm 

and giving a paper 

Serj. What’s here !-a vile cramp hand ! I cannot see 
Without my spectacles. -Att. He means h.s tee_ 

Nay, Mr. Serjeant good sir, try again. /"ires m J 
Serj. The scrawl improves 1 [More.] Oh come, 

pretty plain. . , 

Hey ! how’s this ? Dibble !— sure it cannot be . 

A poet’s brief ! a poet and a fee ! H T know 

Att. Yes, sir! though you without reward, I know, 

Would gladly plead the Muse's eause -Sey- . s 
Att. And if the fee offends, your wrath should tan 

On me.— Serj. Dear Dibble, no offence at all. 

Att. Some sons of Phoebus in the courts J e , meet ’ 
Serj. And fifty sons of Phoebus in the Fleet . 

Att. Nor pleads he worse, who with a dece p g 
Of bays adorns his legal waste of wig. 

Serj. Full-bottomed heroes thus, on signs, un ur 

A leaf of laurel in a grove of curl ! 

Yet tell your client, that, in adverse days, 

This wig is warmer than a bush of bays. 

Att. Do you, then, sir, my client’s place supp y. 

Profuse of robe, and prodigal of tie 
Do you, with all those blushing powers of ta , 

And wonted bashful hesitating grace, r Exit. 

Rise in the court, and flourish on the cas _ ^ show 

Serj. For practice then suppose-thi 

Me, Serjeant Woodward, “~“7?°}* nse J ^?deal P 
Used to the ground, I know ’tis hard , D0 appeal ; 

With this dread court , from whence 
No tricking here, to blunt the edge o » 

Or, damn’d in equity, escape by flaw • 
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But judgment given, your sentence must remain ; 30 

No writ of error lies— to Drury-lane ! 

Yet when so kind you seem, *tis past dispute 
We gain some favour, if not costs of suit . 

No spleen is here ! I see no hoarded fury ; 

—I think I never faced a milder jury ! 

Sad else our plight ! where frowns are transportation, 

A hiss, the gallows, and a groan, damnation ! 

But such the public candour, withour fear 
My client waves all right of challenge here. 

No newsman from our session is dismiss’d, 40 

Nor wit nor critic we scratch off the list ; 

His faults can never hurt another’s ease, 

His crime, at worst, a bad attempt to please : 

Thus, all respecting, he appeals to all, 

And by the general voice will stand or fall. 

The play being withdrawn after the first night’s representation, upon its 
second appearance the lines from “Hey ! how’s this ?” to “no offence 
at all,” were omitted, and the following inserted : 

“How’s this ! the poet’s brief again ! Oh, ho ! 

Cast, I suppose ? — Att. Oh pardon me — No — No — 

We found the court, o’erlooking stricter laws, 

Indulgent to the merits of the cause ; 

By judges mild unused to harsh denial 
A rule was granted for another trial. 

Serj. Then hark’ee, Dibble, did you mend your 
pleadings ? 

Errors , no few, we’ve found in our proceedings . 

Att. Come, courage, sir, we did amend our plea , 

Hence your new brief and this refreshing fee. 1 ’ 


i 



PROLOGUE 


BY THE AUTHOR 

SPOKEN ON THE TBNTH NIGHT BY MRS. BULK.LEY 

Granted our cause, our suit and trial o’er, 

The worthy Serjeant need appear no more : 

In pleasing I a different client choose, 

He served the Poet,— I would serve the Muse : 

Like him, I’ll try to merit your applause, 

A female counsel in a female’s cause. 

Look on this form, 1 — where Humour, quaint and sly, 
Dimples the cheek, and points the beaming eye , 

Where gay Invention seems to boast its wiles 
In amorous hint, and half-triumphant smiles , 

While her light mask or covers Satire’s strokes, 

Or hides the conscious blush her wit provo ? 

— Look on her well — does she seem form 
Should you expect to hear this lady P r ^ ac 
Is gray experience suited to her youth . 

Do solemn sentiments become that moutn . 

Bid her be grave, those lips should rebe pro\ 

To every theme that slanders mirth or love. 

Yet thus adorn’d with every graceful art 
To charm the fancy aad yet reach the heart 
Must we displace her ? And instead ad 
The Goddess of the woful countenance- 
The sentimental Muse !-Her emblems view, 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, and a spring ol *. d _ 
View her — too chaste to look like flesh 
Primly portrayed on emblematic wood • 

There fix’d in usurpation should she s a ^ h ’ n( j . 

She’ll snatch the dagger from her s,ster s J a 
And having made her vot’ries wee PJfJj. Hood- 
Good heaven ! she’ll end her co ® e ^‘ 1 j, s croWD ! 

Bid Harry Woodward break poor DunMai 
Imprison Quick, and knock Ned Sh 

1 Pointing to the figure of Comedy. 
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While sad Barsanti, weeping o’er the scene, 

Shall stab herself — or poison Mrs. Green 
Such dire encroachments to prevent in time, 
Demands the critic’s voice -the poet’s rhyme. 

Can our light scenes add strength to holy laws ! 
Such puny patronage but hurts the cause : 

Fair Virtue scorns our feeble aid to ask ; 

And moral Truth disdains the trickster s mask. 

For here there fav’rite stands , 1 whose brow, severe 
And sad, claims Youth’s respect, and Pity’s tear ; 
Who, when oppress’d by foes her worth creates, 
Can point a poniard at the Guilt she hates. 



1 Pointing to Tragedy. 







ACT I 


Scene I— A Street in Bath 


Coachman crosses the stage. —Enter Fag, looking after him. 


Fag\ What ! Thomas !— Sure ’tis he ?— What ! Thomas ! 
Thomas ! 


jmas ! 

Coach. Hey !— Odds life ! Mr. Fa& ! — give us your hand, 

11 a . a i \ riv . ( (. x Ti / - 


— j 

my old fellow- servant. 


AOs c ClAT'^ 


■t ug. E.AUU5C my giuvc, x uwujuo . — * de_vi]ish_ c — — 

you, my lad : why, my prince of chari otee rs, you look as 
^hearty ! — but who the deuce tho ught ofseelng you in Bath ? 

, Co^cSTTur^master, Madam Julia, Harry, Mrs. Kate, and 

\ the posUWrfmTbe all come. > / \ . > / i < - v / 

w Fq,& Indeed! ^ 

^ /(loach. Ay ! master thought another fit of the gout was 
ming to make him a visit ; — so he’d a mind to gi t the slip, 
‘d whip ! we werk"aTfoff at an hour's warning. 

. /Fag. Ay, ay ! hasty in everything, or it would not be Sir 

/ Coach. But tell us, Mr. Fag, how does young master ? 

Odd ! Sir Anthony will stare to the captain here ! 

/ 1 f Fag. I do not serve Captain Absolute now 

Coach. Why, sure ! . (. , ^ 

Fag. At present I am employed by E ns j g p., B e v ^ r 1 e y ► - _ 

Coach. I doubt, Mr. Fag, you ha’n’?cE^edJor the better. 

Fag. I have not changed, Thomas 

m « « . m !• 1 * A. rrt I 


\ 


rag. 1 nave not cnangeu, ixiumao. vrmna 

Coach. No ! why, didn’t you say you had left you g 
master ? 


Fag. No —Well, honest Thomas, I mus ‘ pu “' e X 0 “ , 

further briefly then-Captain Absolute and Eosign Beverley 


are one and the same person 1 ^ \v 4 s 1 30 \) 

Coach. The deyil they are ! Y c L 1 

Fag. So it hnndeed, Thomas ; and to A 

master being on guard at present— the oapfa / , v 

do with me. / ^ ^ H 

Coach. /So, so !-what this is some freak, w r • j 


^oactn. /so, so !— what mis is * ; trlIsted vou 

tell us, Mr/Fag, the meaning o’t-yon know I ha trusted > 
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/A-A 




Fag. You’ll be secret, Thomas. 

Coach. As a coach-horse. / 

Fag. Why then, the cause of all this is— Love,— Love 
Thomas, who'(as you may get read to you) has been a mas_qu<te 
rader ever since the days of Jupiter. 41 

Coach. Ay, ay ;-I guess’d there was a lady in the case 
but pray, why does your master pass only fpr ensign ? now if he 
had shamm’d general indeed !— o • \ ^ 

\ ■ sfagV Ah ! Thomas, there lies the mystery o’ the matter. 

Hark’ee, Thomas, my master is in love with a lady of a very 4 
V 'singular taste : a lady who likes him better as a half pay ensign^ 
> than if she knew he was son and heir to Sir Anthony Absolute, 
a baroneLof three thousand a year. /- 50 

Coach. That is an odd taste indeed ! — but has she got th£ 

stuff, Mr. Fag ? is she rich, hey ? ^ ..x^ \ 

Fag. Rich !— why, I believe she ow ns hal f -the stocks U 
Zounds ! Thomas, she could pay the nafional debt as easily as^ c 
I cquld my washerwoman ! — She has a lap-dog that eats out of 
gold,— she feeds her parrpt with small pearls,— and all her 
thread-papers are made qibanknotes ! ^ ‘ 

' Coach. Bravo, faith !— Odd ! I warrant she has a ., set, of 
.thousands at least :— but does she draw kindly wiThthe cap- 

\.V tain ? i v. . * ' v ' ' 1 C v . ■ ; ‘ ^0 

Fag. As fond as pigeons. 




1 


i U5 • 4 — r o « k . \ 

Coach. May one hear her namq ? £ Vs * v A i '• 

V Fag. Miss Lydia* Lang uish.— But there is an old tough 


tough 


aunt in the way thougETby the bye, she has never seen my 
master— for we got acqu ainted with miss while on a visit in . 

(i r . t 1 : * - ^ 


A 


Gloucestershire. V <3^*- ' r ’ r 

Coach. Well— I wish they were once harnessed together in 
matrimony,— But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind oT a place is this 
"ath?— I ha’ heard a deal of it — here's a mort o’ metry -making, 

« - — — ' *. x - .-v . n n 


hey 




■y ; ~ A-Ox ^ 

\Fag. Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well— ’tis a good lounge ; 




r ; • ~ — - CZ F_ * 

in the morning we go to the pump-room (though neither m^ 

; after breakfast we ^hffVer on 


master nor I drink the waters) , 
the parades, or play a game at billiards; at night we dance; but 
damn the plac^ I'm tired of it : their regular hours stupefy me J 
—not a fiddle nor a card after elevep !— however, Mr^Faulk- 
iand s gentleman and I keep i'tYlp aTittre in private parties ;— 
1.11 introduce you there, Thomas— you’ll like him muc^. ^ 






t>^ 


c 
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~j U- ' 

Coach. Sure, I know Mr. Du-Peigne— you know his master 

is to marry Madam Julia. > IV - L u 

Fag . I had forgot.— But, Thomas, you must polish a little ui 
indeed you must Here now— this wig !— wfiat the devil 


vX 1 


1UUWWU Jf VU ^ ' t W j , - 

do you do with a wig, Thomas ?— none of the London whips_of 
any degree of ton wear wigs now. ^ o*. ._!■ 

L & Coach. More's the pity! more’s the pity, I say— Od’s life ! 
^when I heard how the lawyers and doctws^had took to their 
own hair, I thought how ’twould go^next :— Od rabbit it ! 
when the fashion had got foot on thenar, I guess d ‘twould 
mount to the Box !— but ’tis all out of character, believe me, 
Mr. Fag : and look’ee, I’ll never gi’ up mine— the lawyers and 
/doctors may do as they will. 93 

’tW *£ag. Well, Thomas, we'll not quarrel about that. 

jLy^Coach. Why, bless you, the gentlemen of the professions 
Xh ben’t all of a mind — for in our village now, thoff Jack Gauge 
* the exciseman has ta’en to his carrots, th ere s little Dick the 
rfier swe ar s he’ll never forsake^Is^F, tho’ all the college 
ould appear with their own heads ! j^J00 

Fag. Indeed ! well said, Dick ! but hold-mark ! mark ! 

lh °Coach. Zooks ! ’tis the captain— Is that the lady with him? 

Fag. No ! no ! that is Madam Lucy— my master’s mistress’s 
maid. They lodge at thafflouse— but I must after him to tell 

him the news. .. ' 

Coach. Od ! he’s giving her money ! — well, Mr. bag-r , . ■ 

Fag. Good-bye, Thomas. I have an appointment in Gyxle’s-L 1 , 

Porch this evening at eight ; meet me there, and we 11 ma e a 

-Tittle party. \ . l Exeunt severally ' 




Scene il — A Dressing-room in Mrs. Malaprop s 

lodgings 

Lydia sitting on sofa , with a book in her hand 
Lucy, as just returned froqi a rflessage j . 

Lucy. Indeed, ma'am, I traversal half the town in search 
of it : I don’t believe there’s a circulating library in Bath 1 
ha’n’t been 

Lydia. And could not you get 
tancy ?’* 

8 0 


“The Reward of Cons- 


n 


£«• ' V 




.V 




t 






A 
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[ ACT I' 


..... , UdOfl Jcjr, MjLa 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma am. ^ ' 1 1 ~ ^ If] 

Lydia. Nor “TheR^^Connexioii ?” 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. \ r ? n fsJ m v'jw 

Lydia. Nor “The Mistakes of the Heart ?” - 
Lucy. Ma’am, as ifl/juck wqj^ld have it, Mr^BuJUL said 
Miss Sukey Saunter had Jjust fetched it aw^y. •> 1 1 k* 3 

Lydia. Heigh-ho !— Did you inquire for “The Delicate 
Distress ?’* — 

Luc>’.-t-Or “The Memoirs of Lady Woodford ?” Yes, 
indeed, ma’am. I asked everywhere for it ; and I might have 
brought it from Mr. Frederick’s, but Lady Slattern Lounger, 
who had just sent it home, had so soiled and dogls=£^d it, it 
wa’n’t fit for a Christian to read. 

Lydia. Heigh-ho ! — Yes. I always know when Lady Slattern 
has been before me*s She has a most ohseiyit^Jthumb ; and, 

I believe, cherishes her nails for the convenience of making 


marginal notes.— Well, child, what have you brought me ? 






- r 


Lucy. Oh ! here, ma’am. i ^ 

[Taking books from under her cloak y 

and from her pockets. 

This is “The Qprriian K not.*’— and this “Peregrine Pickle.”^ 
Here are “The Tears of Sensibility,” and “Humpnrey winker.** 
This is “The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality,” written bjTherself, 
and here the second volume of “The Sentimental Journey.” 3(H 

Lydia v Heigh-ho ! — What are those books by the glass ? 

Lucy. The great one is only “The Whole Duty, of Man/ 
where I press a few blonds, ma’am. TJtV r , 

Lydia. Very well— gtvrme the sal v olatile. 



% ^ 




V' 






Lucy. Is it in a blue cover ma’a 
Lydia. My smelling-bottle, you simpjeton ! 

Lucy. O, the drops !— here, ma’am’ 

Lydia. Hold !— here’s some one coming— quick, see who it 

is— . /Exit Lucy. 

Surely I heard my cousin Julia’s voice | 41 

r , , J * ** [Re-enter Lucy. 

Lucy. LudJ ma’am, here is Miss Melville. 

Lydia. Is it possible !— % 

Enter Julia 


v>. 


Lydia. My dearest Julia, now delighted am I : (Embrace.) 
How unexpected was this happiness ! 

Julia. True, Lydia— and our pleasure is the greater but 
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what has been the matter ?— you were denied to me at first ! 
Lydia. Ah, Julia, I have a thousand things to tell you - 

but first inform me what has, conjured you to Bath .-Is Sir 

Anthony here? 'V' . . . * 

Julia. He is— we are arrived within this hour— and I sup- 
pose he will be here to wait on Mrs. Malaprop as soon as he is 

iKS [rdia Then before we are interrupted, let me impart to 
-you some of my distress !-I know-,your gentle paturewj v 
r ...mnathise w i t H me though your prudence may condemn me . 

Y M P v e rrhav“ nformed you of my whole connection with 
Beverley* —but I have lost him, Julia 1 -my aunt has drove- 

me ever since . » .J, harnnet she met one nights 




^ Julia. jLszmisaij t ? „ ■- . _ u. nr i 

£ t* n». 1 

->■' b. <*.« ■ «*■ 

_ .. i av. ‘ V LtT' 


W * 


r .s 


r 7 

X ' 


Then, surely, she is now more' indulged to her 
niece.J>^^* _ . . c?v>a has discovered her 


1 ^ydC Quite the contrary. Since she has discovered her 

U own frailty, she is become more suspimous of-e^^ ^ ^ 

must- inform you of another plag . be teased out of all 

be In Bath to-day ; so that I protes I shall tea y , 


Be -,n D aiu - w 

,. Trlta. Come, come, Lydia, hope for the best-Sir Atfthorfj! 
.lJi use hi« interest with Mrs. Malaprop^ 

Julia What was his offence ? • 

& Lydia. Nothing n a { o a "^eIh d0 d^eve^hrda°qu 1 arTeT!- 
ktt somdiow!iwas*afraid he would never give i me an oppor- 
-/ tun*, -So, last Thursday, I wrot a 'f" \° n ^ , addre sses to 

V showed 

( / ^ iv-t-i-R- " I? 


Y >• 
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it to Beverley charged him with his falsehood, put myself in a 
violent passion, and vowed I’d never see him more. 92 

Julia. And you let him depart so, and have not seen him 

since? c-V- 

Lydia* ’Twas the next day my aunt found the matter. ou4* 

I intended only to have teased him three days and a half, and 
now I’ve lost him for ever. ~ ~ 

Julia. If he is as deserving and sincere as you have repre- 
sented him to me, he will never give you up so. Yet consider, 
Lydia, you tell me he is but an ensign, and you have thirty 
thousand pounds l v , . 7*0 ’ 101 

Lydia. But you know I lose most of my fortune if I marry 

without my aunt’s consent, till of age ; and that is what I have 
determined to do, ever since I knew the penalty. Nor could I 
x love the man who would wish to wai£a day^or^he alternative. 

4lJ ^Julia. Nay, this is caprice ! 

Lydia. What, doesluTIaTax me with caprice ?— I thought 
her lover Faulkland had inured her to it. ^ (A ' 

j j Julia. I do not love even his faults. \ . \ 10 

Lydia. But apropos— yoir ^ave Sent to him, I suppose ? 

Julia Not yet, uponjny word— nor has he the least idea 
of my being in Bath. Sir Anthony's resolution was so sudden, 

I could not inform him of it. 

Lydia. Well Julia, you are your own mistress (though under ^ 
the protection of Sir Anthony), yet have you, for this long yeaf; 
been a slave to the caprice, the whim, the jealousy of this ) 
ungrateful Faulkland, who will ever delay assuming the right' 

/\ f n LticKo n/1 tiiIiiIa i i/mi L 1 ▲ ^ l_ * _ if • r — 




t 


• V 1 VI ^ 

Ju\ia. 
Tore m 


ious as . * J 

f n \ 

itracted^ J 


c 


t 


before my father s death. That, and some consequent embar- 
rassments, have delayed what I know to be my Faulkland>U> 
most ardent wist^ He is too generous to trifle on such a poinL JL 
—And for his character, you wrong him there too„ No, Lydia, ' 
he is too proud, too noble to be jealous ; if he i/captious, 'tis ! 
without dissembling ; if fretful, without rudeness,- Unused to 
the fogies of love, he is negligent of the little duties exDected ) 


f s c 1 . c* ****>»v UUUVJ LAULUU 

from a lov«s*ut being unhackneyed in the passion, his affec 
,) tion is ardenl atfd -sincere f and as it engrosses his whole soul, v 


o.uvv.v . auu as 11 cugrosges ms wnole soul, 
she expects every thought -and emotion oThis mistress to move 

% i /I r.L. * . \ < S R V A V \ 


J 
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^ xu v«ic Yet though his pride calls for this full 

in u^ with bs. Y^t tbo g undervalue those qualities in 

retun^his humility “ it . a nd not feeling why he 

^^Eim which would entitle him ’ fae still suspe cts that 
^should be loved to ‘be dcgre 3^ , awn ^ has cost 

he is not loved enough .-Th s temper think , f 

£ anse from the .ardour 

of tr h s s 

tell me candidly, Julia ’, atta ched to him as you are ?— Be- 

St^SSSSZ 0— 5 ^ « a ptosperous 

to him. Va jAi* * I -• , 
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IIVVV iuv, . . J t .-J V • 

Jugate of love to him. V ® ;£“r ened y attac hment to 

<7 .“tTJSS" "~"" 1 Tsi 

y et ^ i \\/hv; a water-spaniel 


- - sure,y 1 

to a man because he 2“' ^ are * 00 inconsiderate- " ' 

Julia. Come, Ly , ’ y . st _what’s here ? 

Lydia, ^V^Riter Lucy in a hurry ehome 

f • **,. Oh, ma'am, here is Anthony Absolute f ust co TO e home 
Wi, yr “*2/1. not come here-Lucy,*^ watch, ^ 

Juna. Vet I must go Sir Anthony does not ^ J™ 
here and if we meet, he 11 detain m, resDec ts to Mrs. Mala- 
take »noth»r °PPf ^fongS chooses, with her 

SZ Wssohigeniotisly mi^fwithout bemg nuspro - 

J nounce ^ „ i ,,rv 

\ * () Re* enter Lucy 

■ «. o gt-a-w ~ — 

; l,iu. w.n, in a ;“;”d“io K.»32r-r iK, '- lh '"' 

s ZS&KZ* 1 *- i» — - 

■ *£, A a «.'™ t“U. w. — ««. 
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quick.— Fling “Peregrine Pickle” under the toilet— thrdw “Rode- 
rick Random” into the closefer-put “The Innocent/Adultery” 
into “The Whole Duty of Man’*— thrust “Lord Aimworth” 
under the sofa^ram “Ovid” behind the bolster— there— put 
“The Man of Feeling” into your pocket— so, see— now lay 
“Mrs. Chapone” in sigjjjTand leave “Fordyce’s Sermons” open 
on the tables 

Lucy. O, burn it, ma’am, the hair dresser has torn away 
as far as ‘Proper Pride.’ 

Lydia. Never mind — open at ‘ Sobrufly .* — Fling me “Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters.’’ — Now for'em. 181 , 

Enter Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Anthony Absolute 

Mrs. Mai. There, Sir Anthony, there sits the deliberate 
simpleton, who wants to disgrace her family, and Javish_Hej , self 
on a fellow not worth a shilling. ^ 

Lydia. I thought you once*— ‘Jj^ 

Mrs. Mai. you thougbtpmiss ! I doD’t know' Sny busi- 
ness you have to think at alH^thought does not be cpm e-a young 
woman. But the point we would request of you is, that you will 
promise to forget this fellow— to illiterate him, I say, quite from 
your money’s ’■—D-' ^ 190 

Lydia. Ah, madam ! our memories are independent of our 
wills* It is not easy to forget, , 4 *\ 

Mrs. Mai. But I say it is, miss ; there is nothing on earth 
so easy as to forget , if a person chooses to set about it/ I’m 
sure I have as much forgot your poor dear uude^'Ts if he had 
never existedj^and I thought it my duty so to dot and let me 
tell you, Lydia, these violent memories don’t bedome a young 
womai 


Sir Anth. Why^ sure, she won’t pretend to remember what 
she’s order’d not ! -i-ay,_t his comes of her reading ! 

Lydia. What crime, madam, Ijave I committed, to be 

treated thus U I M j £ ■/ E f oXVi 1 * v rpR) P4 

Mrs. Mall Now don’t attempt to extirpate yourself* fronT-^ 

X the matter 7 you know I have proof controvertible of it.— But 

# a! 1 a nr«1 1 m^awmta ♦ a a n o • t a ^ li! J O ‘ I 1 a ^ 1. ^ 


\J tell me, will you promise to do as you’re bid ? VWill you take a, . 

friend’s choosing) j L^TruJ V> * ^ 


husband of your 

Lydia. Madam, I must tell you plainly, that had I no pre- 
ference for any one else, the choice you have made would be 
my aversion* ^ / 209 

Mrs. Mai. What business have you, miss, with preference 
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and aversion ? They don't become a young woman : and you 
ought to know, that as both a ways weaL-off, tis salest i 

f U another choice, will you promise us to give up this B^ 

i^rley ? Cou|(J j be|je my thoughts so far as to give that 

3V f.rotn.se, my actions would certainly as far belie my word . - 

p .. «Ai.rcelf to vour room.— You are fit < 


() 

v 


mise~ niv atuuns — ^ . * ^ ^ 

Mn. Mai Take yourself to your room -Yop ?re fit com- 
oany for nothing but your own ill-humours. 

J ... . , l n rt a! nhr\ 


"VI Willingly, ma’am-I canTiot^ange ^ the^vors, 

T • ■ 

/Mrs, Mdi There’s a little intricate hussy for you . 

J Sir Anih. It is not to be wondered at, ma’am -all this is 


r i 


111V/U JUUM • ' , f j 

the black art as their alphabet- 

£r4(^Mal Nay, nay Sir. Amho^^you 

.^misanthropy. c (^ j •• - 

— \ - K/frc Malan 


231 

are an absolute 

nthropy. r w^v-r,' M . , , 

^ >V r ^7r~J«r/j In mv way hither, Mrs. Malaprop, I observed 

€53* mild com.ng roxdh from a circulating library !- 
she had a book in each hand-they were half- bound volumes 
1 marble covers W^om that moment I guessed how full 

, of duty 1 should see her mistre^Jj 
11 J I Mrs. Mai. Those are vil e place s, indeed 1 ft 

, SifUiiih Madam, a circulating library in a town is as an 

, -evergreen tree of diabolic;ji,>nowledg.e^ ^ lo - ss 2 ros , thr0U h g ' 
J the vear 1 — And deplnc|_on c i t , Mrs. -MalapropT that they 
who are so fond of ha^dimg the leaves, will long for the fruit at 

C. O \ \ 

Mrs. Mai. Fre fie, Sir Anthony, you surely spe'ak lacont- 

— J -Qra 




^ Jin „ Anth Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation, now, wnat 
would >ou have a woman know ? 

Mrs . Mol. Observe me, Sir Anthony.-I would by no means 
wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny of learning^ I 
Think so much learning becomes a^young woman y for ins 

1 






l 
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I would never let her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or ATge- 


\ 


bra, or Si mony or Fluxiops, or Pa radoxes, c 

tory brancHerorlearning^neither woul^it be 

to handle any of your mathematical, astronomical, diabolical 
instruments^— But, Sir Anthony, I would send her, at nine years 
old, to a boarding-school, in dorderto learn alittle ingenuity and 
artifice. Then sir, she should have a supercilious Icnowlidge in 0 
accounts and as she grew up, I woultThavelier instructed in a 
Geometry, that she might know something of the contagiously 
countries but above all. Sir Anthony, she should be mistress^ 
\\,of orthodoxy, that she might not mis-spell, and mis- pronounce 
^wirda^Cibamtully as gy|s do, likewise that she 

might reprehend the frUe meaning of what sne is saying. This, t 
Sir Anthony, is what I would have a woman know and I 
, donT ( t,hink there is a superstitious article in it. 9^] 

S'tV W Anth. Well " " ‘ ' * 


1 i 


II, well, Mrs. Malaprop. T will dispute the . 
^point no further with you ; though I must confess, that you ar^ 1 / 
a truly moderate and polite arguer, for almost every third word 
you say is on my side of the question^ But, Mrs. Malaprop, Jo 
ye 'the more important point in debate,— you say, you have no-^j 
objection to my proposal^ \ 

Mrs. Mai * None, I assure Jiou. 1 am under no ptv>itiv£-en- j 
gagement with Mr. Acres, and as Lydia is so obstinate against " 
him, perhaps your son may have better success, 

Sir Anth. Well, madam, I will write for the boy d irectl y. 
He knows not a syllable of this yet, though I have for some 
time had the proposal in my head, He is at present with his 


\ . 


:nt 
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re mrn e 

'’j Sirs Mai We have never seen your son, Sir Anthony ; but 


c r 


1 hope no objection on his side. c ^ 

Sir Anth. Objection ! — let him object if he'dare" !— No, no, 
Mrs. Malaprop, Jack knows that the least demdr puts me in a 
< frenzy directly. My process was always very~“slmple— in their 
younger days, ’twas ‘'Jack, do this” ; — if he demurred, I knock- 
ed him down— and if he grumbled at that, I alwayTsent turnout 
of the room, ^ 

Mrs* Mali Ay, and the properest way, o’ my conscience!-^* 
nothing is so conciliating to young people as severity — Well, 
Sir Anthony, Pshal) give Mr. Acres his discharge, and prepare 
Lydia to receive your son’s invocations ;— and I hope you will K- 
Represent her to the captain as a,n object not altogether illegii I 

295 , 
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c rL/fc Madam I will handle the subject prudenUy' 
wel 1 1 must leave you and let me beg you a 




well, I must leave you ; and let me beg you # 

enforce this matter roundly tothe girl, ta y 
tight hand : if she rejectSthis proposal, clap ^under^ocK an 
lT„ • if vn„ were iust to let the servants forget to Dnng n 



C 


* • V A Ani Well at any rate I shall be glad to get 
\y^Mrs\Mat , somehow discovered my partiality 

Wificial ones, I should never have trusted her. ^ 

E T r ? UCV 31° 

Lucy. Did you call, ma am l 

Mrs Mai. Yes, girl.-Did you see Sir Lucius while yo 

No, indeed, ^7^ mentioned^ 

^ mZ mT^. don’' 'o‘ your simplicity be imposed in. 

Lucy. No, ma’am. nresent l y ■ and I’ll give you 

Mrs. Mai. So. come o me ; Lucy _ if ever you 

another letter to S r i" c “ s ffl h (unless it be other people s 

betray what you are entrusted wim^ nce forev er ; and vour 

r U°in7:^n exaiiToT youfloali&J-^^ c 


y malevolence i«« ’ TVV9,,, 

secrets to me;, yuu ~J P vSnTT5fyour locali 

being a simpleton shal^ie no excuse tor f?s. Mal 


>A- /0 

t A r „cv Ha 1 ha 1 ha 'J So, my dear 

her manner) 


sn 


let me giv< 




i ou ^ liUle J£5 iate^ fl //eri«g '“r 

be as fond as they please of RP silliness i andi i pair of 

their trusty commend me lo . a - i_ra me see to wl 

sharp eyWmr my own interes lately hooks at a papt 

i account have 1 turned my simplicity Mijjl rtmn ing av 
/ account iw r v Aln Languish m a as. 

b etting 


Ch^tni-in 'money . , » 

five ; hots , ruffles, cop » guineos und o holf. 

i 1 said ensign, within this ? s ' ™f r g m ’ Mrs. Malaprop, for betray- 
i About a quarter’s pay L„ d matters were likely 


AbouT a quarter’s pay were likely 

. ing thk young people to he w » perV 

- 1 / 
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and a black padusoy.— Item, from 
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to be discovered— two guineas, 

Mr. Acres, for carrying divers letters — whiclTT never delivered 
— two guineas , and a pair of buckles « — Item, from Sir Lucius O' 
Trigger , three crowns , two gold po cket- pieces, and a silver snuff- 
box /—Well done, simplicity /—yet I was -forced to make my 
Hi bernia n believe, that he was corresponding, not with the aunt, 
but with the niece : for though not over rich, I found he had 
too jbuch pride and delicacy to sacrifice the feelings of a gentle- 
man to the necessities of his fortunes^/ ^ [Exit. 

! '-r- ' 
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Scene I-Captain Absolute's Lodgings 

Captmn AbW-ute^Fag 

k; r Anthony came in • * told 

Fag. Sir, while I ™ aS - '^L^lfte^his health, and to know 
him, vou had sent me to mguiis_-ait 

if he was at leisure to see you* was at Ba ,h? 

Abs. And what did he say on “ gentleman more 

Fag. Sir, in my life I never saw an elder yg^ fa out a 

astonished f He started back two or P devir ^T5wu- , 

dozen interjeel-Qial oaths, and asked, wnar j iur & 

S hereff 0 M - ,jO. 

Weil, sir, and what did you sa y.yvx';_ ' -* iay :j a 

Oh, I lied, sir-1 , for 8°‘ Y'f wiih suimssipn, 

on’t, he.^ot no trut r0 ld be glad to fix what to 

for fear of blunders m future- 1 s “°" e ma lie a little consis- 

cungj.veryc-0- 

^fibs. You have said nothing to Aem - " Mr . Tbo mas?indeed, 

/ Fag. O, not a word sir.-no^ahe dj|gs ^tf whi»>- y 

e coachman (whom have no t trusted him - ! ^ 

Abs . 'Sdeath !-you ralcafl you have not «u ' 

Fag 0, no , sir— no— no— not a sylla e, up^ sir — deyirish j> 
He was, indeed, a little inmiiittive; but 1^ -^ noW> sir , 0 ne A 

U nor any one else. ^ 

~~^Abs. Well, recruit will do-le it b J ^ 'to give- ■ 

Fag. O, sir, recurit will do .“H honour had already 
ihjjbfn&^air, I told Thomas, tha > ^ w«iteB, and 

enlisted five dtsbandejUhairinen, sev - „ ^su vo^-A 32 
IBfffTen billiard-markers. " > more t ban is necessity. *J 

/ Abs. You blockhead, ne y _ jtb suJjmls . 


Abs. Y°u bl0C f“ ; D I I b eg pardon- But, with sujamisy 
Fag . , I be| pardon, m «1 l.y ^ 


^ 
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sion, a lie is nothing unless one supports it, .Sir, whenever I 
draw on my invention for a good current lie I always forge in- 
dorsements as well as the bilU **-*** 

> Abs. Well, take care you don’t hurt your credit by offer- 
ing too much security # -Is Mr. Faulkland returnedT" ^ M 

Fag. He is above, sir, changing his dress. . 40 

Abs. Can you tell whether he has been informed of Sir 
Anthony’s and Miss Mejville^ arrival ? 

Fag, I fancy not! sir ; he’ has seen no one since he came in 
but his 'gentleman, who was with him at BristoU-I think, sir, 
heTfr Mr„ Faulkland coming down— 

^ Abs. Go. tell him, I am here. ^ 

Fag. Yes, sir— (going .)— I beg your pardon, sir, but should 
Sir Anthony call, you will do me the favour to remember, thatU 

_ _ _ 1C .. f I 


we are recruiting , if you please, ^ j. 




J- 


lu.- 


Abs. Well, well. / " ' ' . 50 

Fag. And in tenderness to my ^character, if your honour" 
could bring in the chairmen and waiters. I shoqld ^esjeep i it as 
an obligation ; for though I never scrupte a lie' to serve my’ mas- 
ter, yet it hurts one’s conscience to be found out, [Exit. 

Abs. Now for my whimsical friend— if he does not know 




that his mistress is here. I’ll tease him a little before I tell him 


Fn/er^FAULKLAND 






Faulkland, you're welcome to Bath again ; you are punctual 
in your return^ 60 

Faulk. Yes ; I had nothing to detain me, when I had fini- 
shed the business I went on* Well, what news since l left you? 
Hc>v stand matters between you and Lydia ? 

Abs. Faith, much as they were ; I have pot spen her since 
our quarrel,; however, I expect to be recalled every^fioiifo 

Faulk. Why don’t you persuade her to go ofFwIffi you at 
once ? ~ v "- v c- v 

Abs. What, and lose two-thirds of her fortune? You for- 
get that, my friend.— No, no, I could have brought' her to that 
long ago # w 71 

Faulk 4 Nay then, you trifle too long— if you are sure of her, 
propose to the aunt in your own character , and write to Sir 
Anthony for his consent. 

V Abs. Softly ; softly ; for though I am convinced my little 

\ r lx 

v. f n- 
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Ly<rfa would elope with me as Ensign Beverley, yet am I by no 

means certain that she would take me with the ot 

l 6ur _ 'fnen3s* consent, a regular humdrum wedding, ana tne rever- 
,^'feon of a good fortune on my side ; no, no ; I must prepare her 
/gradually for the discovery* and make myself necessary to er, 
Lbefore I risk it.— well, butFaulkland, you’ll dine with us jo-day 

-at the Hotel ? ^ 

Faulk . Indeed I cannot ; I am not in spirits to be of such 

party* . 84 

^ Abs , By Heavm ! I shall forswear your company. You are 

the most teasing, captious, incoiiigifelejpver ! Do love like a ^ 

man. ^ - 

-A Faulk , I awn I am unfit for company. 

" AbsPXm not I a lover ?— ay, and a romantic one too 
-i ti do I carry everywhere with me such a confounded farxa^o^ 
of doubts, fears, hopes, wishes, and all the.flimsy furniture of a 

country miss’s brain ? ^ 
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t „ „ M, ^ 

— taulK. Ah 1 Jack, your heart and soul are not, like mine,. 

fixed immutably on one only object* You throw for a large 

stakefbmTMfng, you could stake, and throw again : but I have 
/ 9 ** J • onH n nt to succeed, were 


SI 


;y, sumuaChappiness on this casU and not to 
i ftnppe<rof'afi.9 cO^ (LJK 3 t > c c * 7^ 

" a A it r _ __ _ _ _ ^ J m 


:eed. wi 




)fr stnppecrorati.9 CO^ 1 * *-*OJc<* 7^ r - 1 ~ A* ‘ 

But, for Heaven’s sake ! what grounds for apprehen- 

Jsipn can your whimsical brainconjureup at present ? • 

t jW'Faulk. What grounds for apprehen^on,dJ_jpu say ? Hea- 
/enslare there not a thousand! I fear forlfJr^ts-her hea h 

fier life.— My absence mayjffct her ; her anxTHy for my return, 
her fears for me, may oppress her gentle temper. And fw her t . 
health, do^s. not every hour bring me cause t °'’ e alarm ^ d ,' i If 

it rains, some shower may even then have chilled her delicate 

frame 1 If the wind be keen, some rudefilast may ha « affec- .^ 

ted her ! The heat of noon, the dews of the evening, may en- 
i ,i- . c^r- niiirvm nniv I value mine. D, JacK . 


/ 


JU, lUV «v..^ ~ . - „ j Vr t 

danger the life of her jr<g,yt 0 ff ffnly I val ]| e “'“ e : °’ Ja f ; 
when delicate and f eelrhg s ouls are separated, there is not _a ea 

v Jure in the sky, not a movement of the element^ . not an aspua 
" tion of the breeze, but hints some cause for a ^ PP , 

• on l / w_W ,*( ^ v '^ w < i * 

*y m Abs Ay but we may choose whether we will take tei 


or not.-cxao, men, rauiMauu, .. * n fir<>lv content, 

were well and in spirits, you would be $nt r y copt , 

* r ' M\ . . L J/V- 
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Faulk. I should be happy beyond measure — I am anxious 
only for that, 120 

Abs . Then to cure your anxiety at once— Miss Melville is 
in perfect health, and is at this moment^ in Bath» 

Faulk. Nay, Jack— don’t t rifir^fth itte; ' 

Abs. She is arrived here with mylather within this hour. 

Faulk. Can you be serious ? 

Abs. I thought you knew Sir Anthony better than to be 
surprised as a sudden whim of this kind*— Seriously then, it is 
as I tell you— upon my honour._ ^ ' . c Ur 

Faulk. My dear friend !— Hollo, Du-feigne ! my hat— my 
dear Jack— now nothing on earth can give me a moment’s 
uneasiness, 132 

Enter F*g 


Fag. Sir, Mr. Acres, just arrived, is below^ 

Abs. Stay, Faulkland, this Acres lives within a mile of Sir v 
Anthony, and he shall tell you how your mistress has been ever 
since you left her. Fag, show the gentle man up. [Exit F^crx, 

Faulk. What, is he muth acquainted in the family? 

Abs. O, _ver£ intimate : nn ^nr not going : be- £ 

sides, his character willjdivfiil >ou. ^ ^ ^ 140 

FaulF. WetlfTThoulcf Tike to ask him a few questions. 


Abs. He is likewise a rival of mine— that is, of my other 
K self's, for he does not think his friend Captain Absolute ever 
>sa\v the lady in question ; and it is ridiculous enough to hear 
/ him complain to me of one Beverley , a concealed s kulking r ival, 

. who— ~ u 

WS'.Jaulk. Hush !— He’s here. . . i ■’ tc 

^ ^ ■ '’'inter Acres * i A 


VA u 


t. V'l 
v v ^ 


Acres , Hah ! my dear friend, noble captain, and honest 
; Jack, how do’st thou? just arrived, faith, as you seeWSifc your 1 




w > Abs . Ah ! Bob, you are indeed an eccentric planet, but we \ 
know your attraction hither— Give me leavTT^ InTfoduce Mr.fcf 
. Faulkland to you ; Mr. Faulkland, Mr. Acres. t 

Acres. Sir, I am most heartily glad to see vou : Sir, I soli- 


_ cit your connexions —Hey, Jack— what, tb.s is Mr. Faulkland, > 
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Abs. Ay, Bob, Miss Melville’s Mr. Faulkland 

Acres. Qdso I she and your father Arrived 

before me — I suppose you have seen them. Ah ! Mr. Falk- 
land, you are indeed a happy man. 

Faulk. I have not seen Miss Melville yet, sir I hope she 

enjoyed full health and spirits in Devonshire ? 

Acres. Never knew her better in my life, sir,— never better. 
Od’s blushes and blooms ! she has been as healthy as the 

German Spa* , t , , ,. 4 . 

Faulk Indeed !— -I did hear, that she had been a little 

Miirr^a i ^ 

false, sir— only said to vex y ou : quite the 
reverse, I assure you. 

Faulk. There, Jack, you see she has the advantage ot me ; 

I had almost fretted myself ill. 

Abs. Now are you angry with your mistress for pot having 

been sick. V ^ \ 

Faulk. No, no, you misunderstand me yet surely a little 

V trifling indisposition is not an unnatural consequence of absence 
Alrom Th ose we luve r= -N ow ^onieSpisnT there something un- 
v^^kind in this violent, ro bust, unfeeling health • 

Abs. O, it was very unkind of n£r to)be well in your abse- 
nce, to be sure ! \eCy~* 

Acres Good apartments, Jack. , , ... , 

Faulk Well, sir, but you was saying that Miss Melvule has 

been so exceedingly well— what then, she has been merry and 
gay, I suppose ? — Always in spirits— -hey ^ ' 
.Jil Acres. Merry, od’ s crick ets ! she has been' the bell and 
^s pirit of the company wherever she has been— so lively!® en- 

tertainine 1 so fu l of wit and humour. , 

T l ^S. ■ There Jack, .ta-0. * m - UJ'Vh.M 

IgyitiL in 
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uais 1 1 tii# — — — ^ v . 




„ S^foS this il? Just now you were - 
apprehensive for your mistress s spirits. 



y auincuvuonv J . , . .. u 

Faulk. Why, Jack, have I been the joy and spirit of the 

ompany ? . 200* 

Abs. No indeed, you have not. CT^-- 

• -- j gaining ? ^ , * O 




■i 
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ACT II, 

Abs. No, faith, to do you justice, you have been con foun- 
stuBidjfldeed. \ 



Acres. 




hat’s the matter with the gentleman ? 

Abs. He is only expressing his great satisfaction at hearing 
that Julia has been so well and happy— that’s all— hey, Faulk- 

\ land? V • 

Faulk < Oh ! I am rejoiced to hear it — yes, yes, she has a 

K ' happy disposition ! ^ u,' - ~ 211 1 

Acres \ That slie has indeed— then she is so accomplished— $ c 
so sweet a voice— so expert at her hajpsidiQid— such a mistress s 
of flat and sharp, sauallaate, rum frtanfe, and qu iveraatq . 1 — there 


■ 4 -.' 



iow she 


was this time month— Od’s minnums and crotc 
did chirrup at Mrs c Piano’s concert j c y 
N > FauUT. There again, what say you to this ? vJu see she has"-“ 
been all mirth and song— not a thought of me I 


Abs. Pha! man, is not music the food of love ? 




\ •> * 


Faulk. Well, wefl, it may be so. — Pray, ^lr.—, what’s his 
dama’d-name !— Do you remember what songs Miss Melville 

■Y 'd -• 223 


W J_ 


J 




V. 


' '• / 


sung ? ^ - • yj, r \ J 

, j Acres. Not I indeed. ^ i v “^ 

Abs. Stay now, they were some pretty melancholy pgrlin^ 
'stream airs* I warrant ; perhaps you may recollect did she 
sihg, “When absent from my soul’s delight ?” ^ 

vficres. No, that wa’n’t it. , ^ 

. r Abs. Or, “Go, gentle gales !"— “Go, gentle gales !”— 

(Sings).yi 

Acres. O, no ! nothing like it. Od’s ! now I recollect,,.. 


* k' ' A ^ ' SnJ • ' 

v 7pne of them— 1 “My heart’s my own, my will is free.”— {Sings). 233 j 

Faulk. Fool, fool that I am ! to fix all my happiness on 
$uch a trifler ! ’Sdeath ! to make herself pipe and ballad-^ 
Xmongj fr" of acird eTt 
glees"&What can'you 


. Why, tljafl^sfiould be glad to hear my mistress had ^ 
merry, sir. . ^ 

. Nay, nay, nay,— I’m not sorry that she has been 
hapggp^o, no, I am glad of that— l would not have had her 
\ sad otjfick— yet surely a sympathetic heart would have shown 
itself^en in the choice of a song— she might have been tempe- 
rately ’healthy, and somehow, plaintively g ay ; — but she has 
> been dancing too, I doubt not ! O- 246 
Acres. What does the gentleman say about uancing ? 
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/ Abs. He says the lady we speak of dances as well as she 
\ sings. 

Acres % Ay truly, does she— there was at our last race 

$M>all— * - L; '' <Kl 

Faulk. Hell and the devil ! There ! there— I told you so ! 

i-i __ __ t i in mu okcAnrp ! r^snpina I hilt 


i\y jruui/v. ncii auu uwu . • % “ vt v * j 

f* I told you so ! Oh ! she thrives in my absence !— Dancing ! but 
V.. her whole feelings hav$ been in opposition with mine , I have 

.y ; c^H^ntcirv mv Ha vs ha vp been 


\* licr wnoic reelings nav^ uttu w ~ 

& /ifeen anxious, silent, peMve, sed entary— my days have been 
v bouts of care, my nights of watchfulness. She has beeD all 

m - . • • * * i • C _1 — / ^ ^ I l« f A f-k m n * A A m n f A 


levit 


nit ; iau5u • W • 

,<■/. SJi)'- torij'C ^ 1 \ 


damn'd 




N 


VA 


0^ 


•s\ 


^ Abs . For Heaven’s sake, Faulkland, don r t expose yourself 

2s^o — Suppose she has danced, what then ? does not the cere- 
1 mpny of society often oblige — ,• . Y i- v c- v J ■> i 

^ Faulk. Well, well. I’ll contain myself perhapf as you , 

V&v-tif J hrm sa ke. — What. MTAcres, you were — M ‘“ 

/ Melville’s manner ofdancing.a minug^sip- — t 
* . Acres. *6. fdare insure" Beftor that-but wh; 

V cnooV rvf U/QC hpr rnunj£y?jduiici 




'W* 


c has such an air wi th hefTT .0 \ l 

3HT Faulk. Now disappointmenton her ! defend this, Absolute; V 
\pChy don’t you defend this ?— Country-dances ! jjgs^and ads ; , 
am^I to blame now ? A minuet I could have forgiven-I should , 

x - . t r _i ..i A bni/A rAoarnpn 


am l 10 Diame now : rv ~ ^ % 

n not have minded that-1 say£/ t should not have regarded^ 
f minuet— but country- dances l- Zounds fhad she made one inj. 

^of S^-alming^Pps’^to-TBow paces like a managed - 
fliiy tO ftcfcKthere never can be bufone man in the world, , 
whoma truly iolVf^nd delicafe woman ought to pair with n 

5 a^-ttaniXthem thejres, .of the couples should^ 

rvvtZ/C u~_ unoloc anH a lints'-! * V ^ ' >.( l/I.j. i J c’X-'c 

$ 


ountry-aance ; auu cv ^ uv l ‘l> ’ ; s , v C n"\ k 

her great-uncles and auntJN L 

Ay, to be sure !_grandfatffirs af- 

Z^'Faulk. If there be ^but one 


\i 


spread 
j l ascivT o 

' — V.-' « 

iS-im 


ike. a 


; 0! ) 


:mi 


mfria in the set ‘twill 
n oi tl\e ir P ulse b ^ eats t0 the ^ 

1 rmi I iBjig—tEeir‘quiwrjn|^'wafm- breathed w 

e very air-the atmosphere becomes ek - 4 



sJ^: 



m. tn-S 






\jy 


l 


A 

i 

v 1 


<> 


* 






u-_ 
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— 

- ^ 65 . Nay, but stay, Faulkland, and thank Mr. Acres for 

his good news. f 292 

Faulks Qamp h is news ! ! [Exit Faulkland. 

Abs. Ha ! ha ! ha ! poor Falkland 6 ve minutes since — 
“nothing on earth could give him a moment’s uneasiness’ it 
Acres. The gentleman wa’h’t angry at my praising his 
mistress, was he ? | 

Abs . A little jealous, I believe, Bob. 

Acres < You don’t say so ? Ha ! ha ! jealous of me— that’s 
a good joke; 301 

y)> Abs. There’s nothing strange in that, Bob ; Bob ; let me 



Acres. Ah ! you joke— ha ! ha ! mischief— ha ! ha ! our you ^ 
know I am not my own property, my dear Lydia has forestalled 



^‘matters 


voice 


\ jnake my old clothes know, who’s master— I shall straightway 


cashier the hunting-frock— and render my leather breeches in- 

^ #/ * 11^ \ i 1. . • 1 1 • . _ a* 1 . ^ / 


* capable — My hair has been in training some time./- 
/ Abs. Indeed f .tf 


311 







Acres. Ay— and thou the side curls are h little restive. my‘ a 

!m /I niif I *: X LA « J i AaA* 


v'K't' 








> hind-part takes it very kindly. 

M.<y)Abs. O, you’ll polish, I doubt not. ^ 

Acres. I propose so— then if I can find out thi$' 

v Ensign Beverley, Od’s triggers and flints ! I’ll make him know 
the difference o’t. A 320 

Spoke l ike a m an — but pray. Bob, I observe you ha vefr 
6 got an odd kind of a new method of swearing v A c 

Stf J 

commander v ’ 


V. 


Acres. Ha ! ha ! you've taken notice of it— ’tis gentee 
isn’t ?— I didnT invent it myself though ; but a command! 
in our militia— £ great scholar, I assure you— says that there is 
no meaning in the common oaths, and that nothing but their, } 
/- antiqu ity makes them respectable because he says, the < - ( f 
ancienfs would never stick to an oath or two, but would say, f 
u by JwH or by Bacchus ! or by, Mars ! or by Vem^J^orhy } £ 
PallasJ according 'to the senfiWfit—so that toswear ' with 
propuety, says tfiy little major, the “oath should be an echo to 
v the sense” ; and this we call the oath referential , or sentimental 
S^swearln&^hz ! ha ! ha ! ’tis geitfeel, isn’t it ?, v „ (J iA 334 


•/ I0 


. . * * 

Vr. r 
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* Abs* Very genteel, and very new indeed— and I dare say 
will supplant all other figures of imprecation. 

~ : — ' * i I t* a . a n>i 1 1 rrt'rWU r\Vwnl P t P— Drl 1X111 S 


* 


l suppiaui an v/iuvi 

, Acres. Ay, ay, the best terms will grow obsolete— Dajnns 

h»e had their day. ^ Cc V’J-'-' 

Enter Fag ^ c ' 

Fag Sir, there is a gentleman below desires to see yo^^.; 
Shall I show him into the parlour ?- S ' V«* v ' ' 1 1 

Ay— you may. L ' 

^cres. Well, I must be gone— 

Stay ; who is it, Fag ? 

Fas. Your father, sir. 

Abs. You puppy, ^hy didn’t you show h,m up direct^ 

'\A' ^ i cres You have business with Sir Anthony.— I expect a ... 
messaee from Mrs. Malaprop at my lodgings— I have sent also 

> “Ty dear Wend Sir Lucius O' Trigger. Actor, Jack, we ; 

mn“ meet at night, when you shall give me a^ozen ( bum^rs r 

s- ' to little Lydia,__ y- 

> Abs That I will with all my heart. If*" Ac f RE . s ; 

iferwjor a parentaLlecture-I hope he has heard noth.ng of the 

vA business that has brought me here-I wish the gou^h^_held. v 
^^im fast in Devonshire, with all my soul . & 

Enter Sir Anthony 1 1 

0 . . 1 • _ _ 1 1 i \ V 


■sF> 


>zen Dumpers . i 

u 4r " 350 L 
[Exit Acres. ’ 


^im fast in uevonsmrc, w.iu an 5 

K Enter Sir Anthony 

v^ir i am delighted to see you here ; and looking so well 
,J< your sudden arrival at Bath made me apprehensive fo^your ^ 

^J Ca Sir Anth. Very apprehensive, I dare say, Jack.— What, you 
/"axe recruiting here, hey ? 

P-3 sir, I am on duty. . 

sk Sir Anth. Well,, Jack, I am glad to see you, though I did 
. nnt pvnect it for I was going to write to you on a little matter 
1 of business.— Jack, I have been considering that I grow old and. 

infirm, and shall probably not trqublejmu long^ hGl 

/ Abs Pardon me, sir I never saw you look more strong an 
A hearty ; and 1 pray frequently that you rnay continue so. 

^ cj j nt L r hone your prayers may be heard, with all my 

. ft Well then Jack, I have been considering that I am 
h fr'on^and hearty I may continue to plague you along 
tfme'-Now Jack, l am sensible that the income of your com- 
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+ «, 


V" 


mission, and what I have hitherto allowed you, is but a small 

•pittance for a lad of your spirit ry < ("cXv Lx ^ 

Abs. Sir, you are very good. - \ ' (J^-v 

Sir Anth. And it is my wish, while yet I live, to have my 
boy make some figure in the world. I have resolved, therefore, 
to fix you at onc e in a~nobl e independence» S 


l 


Abs % Sir, your kindness overpowers me — such generosity 


< 




**** ? ; C- - S r 

makes the gratitude of reason morey lively than the sensations^ ^ 
veven of filial affection, -\£ V- rf J~x: 

Sir Anth. I am glad you are so sensible of my attention— 
and you shall be master of a large estate in a. few weej^s. 

\ Abs. Let my future life, sir, speak my jgmtiliids. .1 cannot 
express the sense I have of your munificence. _ Yet, sir, I pre- 
sume you would not wish me to quitThe army ~ 


\ C 


i ( 


t 


. • ItO 


Sir Anth. O, that shall be as your wife chooses. 

Abs. My wife, sir ! 

Sir Anth. Ay, ay, settle lhat between you— settle that bet- 
ween you.. 390 

Abs. A wife, sir, did you say ? 

Sir Anth. Ay, a wife— why, did not I mention her before ? 
Abs. Not a word of her, sir. 


Sir Anth. Odso!-I mustn’t forget her though.— Yes, 
Jack, the independence I was talking of is by a marriage— the 
fortune is saddjed with a wife— but I suppose that makes no 
difference. ^ 0 ',jA ^ 

Abs. Sir ! Sir !— you amaze me ! 

Sir Anth. Why, what the devil’s the matter with the fool ? 
Just now you were all gratitude and duty* 401 

Abs. I was, sir,— you talked to me of independence and a 
fortune, but not a w'ord of a wife^ 


Sir Anth. Why— what difference does that make? Od’s life, 
sir ! if you have the estate, you must take it with theli ve sto ck 
on it, as it stands* * - < — 1 

Abs. If my happiness is to be the price, I must beg leave to 
decline the purchase.— Pray, sir, who is the lady ? 409 

Sir Anth, What’s that to you, sir? — Come* give me your 
promise to love, and to marcher directly. ' * 

Abs . Sure, sir. this is not very reasonable, to summon my 
affections for a lady I know nothing of! 
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Sir Anth. I am sure, sir, His more unreasonable in youtp 

object to a lady you know nothing of. indinltions 

, h . Then sir I must tell you plainly that my inclinations^ 

are Z d ol anitherimy hear, is engaged to an angel > « 

Sir Anth. Then pray let it send an v“ U5C -Jl- 4 20 
' sorry— but business prevents its waiting on her. 

ffJ'ZjSse&fc.ssaist 

Abs You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once ior 

** "“V" * k- »»» <“ — »- 

, - = ;£ rZLXZSZ 

i c££Sge&& t#v%r a. 

put me in & freozy^--^ » 






me m a _rU* - _ [q this t cannot 0 bey you , * 

5 — n” d.l « ! if ever I call ,„u ■»«* ...» 




Wb '!lto. U Hay, sir, but hear me. ot a WQrd , not one 

*• Sir Anth. Sir, 1 won t hear a . d r() tel | you what. 


V 


Sir Anth. Sir, I won't near a te „ ou wha ,, 

word i so give me your promise by a nod anoi J 
rr_ mean, you dog-if you don’t, Jay^ ~ ^ . 

At,. What, sir, . promise to linjL myself to some mass 

ugliness ! to— _ ^ Qhal | be as ugly as I 


■^i2&^Z2£&>£tri 

choose : she shall nave a s j, a n ro u like the bull s 

*5 ggrm£' ? sWl have 

3 \ y - » j \ « i i l 


L 


aL This is reason'an?modera,ion ,ndeed ! 

/A «■« — f moArinO nunDV • 


NonTof your sneering, puppy > -o grinning^ 


'"'iNno 




) 


jaCk SFlndeed;fir, I never was in a worse hutnjmr for mirth 
'* m lZth 'Tis false, sir, I know you are laughing in your 


) fi 




A 
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Abs. Sir, I hope I know my duty better. c— 

Sir Anth. None of your passion, sir! none of your violence; 
if you please— It won’t do with me, I promise you. ^61 

Abs. Indeed, sir, I never was cooler in my life, n „ 

Sir Anth. ’Tis a confo unded lie’— I know you are in a pas- 
sion in your heart; I know you are, you hypocritical young dogt^ ^ 
but it won’t do. • , . c, w , 


vJ- 'f-' - ' 


Abs. Nay, sir, upon my vtor<^ ^ $ c 

Sir Anth. So you will fly out ! can’t you be cool like me T' 
What the devil can - passion ITo ? — Passion is of no service, 
you impudent, insolent, overbearing reprobate ! — There you 
sneer'tfgafn !— don’t provoke me !— but yoiT rely upon the mild- 
ness of my temper — you dor, you dog ! you play upon the meek; " " 
/ ness of my disposition ! Yet take care — the patience of a saint rf ' 
may be overcome at last 1-^-but mark ! I give you six hours and 
a half to consider of this : if you then agree, without any con- 
dition, to do everything on earth that I choose, why— confound 
you ! I may in time forgive you— If not, zounds ! don’t enter 
the same hemisphere with me ! don't dare to breathe the same 
hir, or use the same light with me : but get an atmosphere and 
a sun of your own! I’ll strip_you of your commission; I’ll lodge 
a five-and-threepence in the hands of trustees, and you shall 
live on the interest*^’!) disown you. I’ll disinherit you. I’ll 


unget you ! and (Jpn rpe ! if ever I call you Jack again ! 484 \ x 

/ V / A* •'A v f [Exit Sir Anthony. \ 

- - / Absolutb solus \c " V 

< > ' _• V 


r - l 

Abs. Mild, gentle, considerate father— I kiss your hands.-A 
What a tender method of giving his opinion in these matters 1 
Sir Anthony has ! I dare not trust him with the trutb^rl W'on- \ \ 
der what old wealthy hag.it is that he wants to bestow on me ! V 
— yet he married himself for love ! and was in his youth a bold I 
intriguer and a gay compapion ! c ~yj£- 

( * A'A- { £ nfer p AG t ^ 


I j k V Jf ^ < 

Fag. Assuredly, sir, your father is wrath to a degree; he 
comes down-stairs eight or ten steps at a timi?— muttering, grow-^V- 


ling ^and thumping the banisters all the way : I and the cook’s 
Hog stand bowing at the door— rap 1 he gives me a stroke on 


aog stand bowing at the door— rap 1 he gives me a stroke on 
the head with bis cane ; bids me carry that to my mastei^f then 
kicking the poor turnspit into the area, damns us all, for a 


puppy triunryixate !— Upon my credit, six, were I in your place, 
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and found my father such very bad company, I should certainly 
-cq uaintan cftr A 


auu »v — v # /\ rr - - - 

drop his acjuaintagcar sVesent -Did you 

5>A. Cease your at ^sent. 

(y^ r Ar nothing more >—5tmia oui oi uic j . ^ ori1 




^cTome for nothing more£=Sttrtd out o, i»j ^ - jWg> flmJ exiL 

V.>> .A 

Fag solus^ 


WHO Happens iu basest 

shows the worst temper — =-» 

Cn D A\]n H 


A_ A 


( 



^.-^^Enter t**™ » i 

\ Mr Fae 1 vour master calls you. IW*F 

£ Wein*youUttle duty puppy, you need nothawUo.- 
s meanest disposilto" ’• thc - , . jA 

Egy. <J uick, quick. M f - ag ; ac k a naMs 1 am I to 

/ fug. Qu.^ 0 ^ ou’little, Impertinent, insolent, 
be commanded by you too . ) 

- . - f j _ . . i ftmt. 



Miwuvu 4 


[Exit kicking and beating him. 
Scp ne II— TAe Nof"' f""* 

Enter Lt'CV 

r Cr, T .hall have another rival to add to my mistress 
Lucy. S°— I shall n j shall not enter his name 

list— Captain Absolute. However, Poor Acres is dis- 

till my P urse has rece ' ved V 0 '! ^ i,,, , friendly office, in letting 
missfd'l-Well, I have done him a ^rientBy o ^ is 

him know that Beverley was here b hear from his dear 

generally more punctual, when he exp ,_j have a l.ttle 

Dalia, as he calls her. . though I should not be 

h,r » rr-WZ- •> - 

Sir Luc. Hah 1 my little am^^^ P h Sou , b Para de 

I have been looking for you ; I have been 

this half hour. , . 0 Gemini! and I have een 

Lucy. Speaking sirnply ) u h 

waiting for your worship here on the 
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Sir Luc. F aith !-j aay be, that was the reason we did not 
meet , and it is very comicalJoo, how you could go out and I 
not see you — for I was only taking a najyat the Parade Coffee- 
~ " -J I chose the window on purpose that I might not 


Up 


i , v 


miss you. 0 ^ ^ V'v 

Lucy. My stars ! Now I’d wager sixpence I went b*y while 
you were asleep. “yTW. 

Sir Luc. Sure enough it must have been so — and I never ■ / 
dreamgd it was so late, till I waked. Well, but my little girl, 
have you got nothing for me 2 

> Lucy. Yes, but 1 have— I’ve got a letter for you in my 
C pocket. 

Sir Luc. O faith ! I guessed you waren’t come empty- 
handed well — let me see what the dear creature says. ^ 

- sudden incentivo 

impulse in love, that has a greater induction than years of Jomestjc 
'Combination : such was the cqibj nation I felt at the first super- - 
v fl uou s view of Sir Lucius O'Trigger ' *■ — Very pretty, upon my" 
word. Female punctuation for bids' jne to' say more ; yet let me 

odd, that it will give me joy in fallible to find Sir Lucius worthy the 
last criterion of my affections. ~ r D^LIA.?^ 

Upon mV conscience ! Lucy, your lady' is a greaTtiiiit'&off; 
anguagc. Faith, she’s quite the queen of the dictionary ! — for 
the devi. a word dare refuse coming at her call— though one ^ 
;• .would think it was quite out of hearin g*.- 44 j 

Lucy. Ay, sir, a ladv oT her experience 

AW " 


— ici uic see wnai rne aear creature i 
Lucy, There, Sir Lucius (Gives him ajetteri)\ 
Sir Luc. (reads ) 4 Sir — thereof s \>f(en a sir 

J J / • i . * i ^ 




Sir Luc. Experience ? what, at seventeen ? 


t V 




c. 


.?-» u t’. sir J T bu ‘ ,hen she reads so-my stars ! bowT 


.•'he will read off* hand ! 

L> ' o;- r... f-. '. 




‘ * Y '\ r v 

^ ,r tu UC \ r i a,irU ‘ ^ must be vcrv^ep read to write thisU 
a> though she is rather an a rbitrary wnter too— for here are 

p ft *™ 1 m , a °y P 00 / - Wor( k pressed into the service of this note v 

tenrlnn ? 11 d get their fr0 ™ any court in Chrre- , 

’ of ycm^ ^ buc ' us ’ ^ y° u were *° hear how she talk^ 1 

Lu r LU a, °a 11,1 make her ,h e best husband in the 

H° niH d n 3dy 0 T [ lgger int0 ,he bar £ain J-But we must get 
old gentlewoman’s coment-and do everything fairly. - 

1 I »• -' (C l ^ : ' *~ r " , . • f 
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Lucy. Nay, Sir Lucius, I thought you wa’n’t rich euough to 
* 3e S c,yLuc Upon my word, young woman, you have bixit ■— 

^SJTere’s t little southing. obuy you. . nband ; ami 

meet me in the evening, and I’ll give you an a "* w " , , 

^ take a kiss beforehand to put you m mind. ( Kisses her.) 

^ Luc O Lud 1 Sir Lucus-l never se^such a gemman! 

My lady won’t like you if you’re so imEudenb ( ^ 

»' fttVl/M !-'s in a lov^rmore praised 

by^he 0 women than litcd ; §o if ^“*^1 my dear 
Sir Lucius ever gave you a kts* tell U y y ^ 

Lucy. What, would you have me.tell he • - 

' Sir Luc. Ah, then, you baggage 1 I’ll make ,« a truth pre 

^ Sen Lucy. For shame now ; here is some one coming. , » 

Sir Luc O faith, I’ll quiet your conscience . ■- 

5 L — -'"[Sees Fag.— Exit, humming a tune. 

. : : fiJ Enter Fag . , ■ 

Fna So so ma’am. I humbly beg pardon, - 

Lucy. O-Lud I now, Mr. Fag-you ^ , ess 

< „ Lag. Come, come, Lucy, hei-esnoo y please.— 

' - - Hci.y, with a grain or two ^ ^^'^ve the baronet a 

* h * d °“ 1Ca " Him 

0Ut > IWi "'u , ha' ha' you gentlemen s gentlsmen are so 
. f^That letter was from Mrs. Malaprop, simpleton.^ 
She is taksa-with Sir Lucius’s addr^ - ^ have ,_Why, I 

- Autg. How I what tastes ^JJ hm drcA timej.-But 

vSatsays our^ng 1* ^ Any message to my master ( ^ 

AM AbsoluThas 

F Lu%. W Even ^overheard it all. 
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Fag. Ha ! ha ! ha ! very good, faith. Good-bye. Lucy, I 
must away with this news, ' 101 

Lucy. Well, you may laugh— but it is true, I assure you. 
(Going.) But— Mr. Fag— tell your master not to be cast down 
by this. \ ; V . C; 

Fag. O, he’ll be so disconsolate V 1 

Lucy. And charge him. not’ to think of quarrelling with 
young Absolute. 

Fag. Never fear ! — never fear J 

Lucy. Be sure— bid him_keeg jip his sp irits. 

Fag. We will— we will. [ Exeunt severally. 



s 



ACT III 


Scene l— The North Parade 
Enter Absolute 


O 






AJj S >ris just as Fag told me, indeed.-Whim^l v 

^lo(ting^to*njn e away n with 1— He'tnust n*ot r ifnovv of my 

-He looks plaguy g ruffr.,vY' ^^ Steps 

Enter Sir Anthony 

««y tPUUw t^se“fif!i d years°to e pl t a h gue him -At our ^me^- 

ispmaaBegg^^t 

and allowing him an vbodv’s son for 

/ .. -v t C MAntiantlOl I C\ . \ 


— I never win umi wviv, 

Abs. (Coming forward). Now for a penitential face^ 

. a _ _ a . - *> ^ r 1 1 III O \ V 







Sir Anth. Fellow, get out of my way. 

Abs. Sir, you see a penitinent before you. 

Sir Anth. I see an impuE nt scou33relJ >efore me , 

Abs. A sincere penitenJL I am come, sir, to ac 
ny error, and to submit entirely to your will. 

Sir Anth. What’s that ? mnsidering 

A bs. 1 have been revolving and rejecting. d ^,, (o 

,n your past goodnessraea kmdncss, and f co_ndesc = . 30 






ne. 


► 

Sir Anth. Well, sir ? balancing what 

Abs. I have been likewise we.gb.ng and balan 
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you were pleased to mention concerning duty, and obedience 
and authority. ' — ^ 1 " 

Sir Anth. Well, puppy ? 

Abs. Why then, sir, the result of my reflections is— a reso- 
lution to sacrifice every inclination of my own to your satisfac- 
tion. 

Sir Anth. Why now you talk sense — absolute sense 1 

never heard anything more sensible in my life. -^Cqnfound^ you ! 
you shall be Jack again. ** " 41 

Abs. I am happy in the a^pejjatkiiL 

Sir Anth. Why then, Jack, my dear Jack, I will now inform 
you who the lady really is —Nothing but your passion and vio- 
lence, you silly fellow, prevented my telling you at first. Pre- 
pare. Jack, for wonder and rapture— prepare —What think you 
of Miss Lydia Languish ? ' — 

Abs. Languish ? What, the Languishes of Worcestershir e? 

Sir Anth. Worcestershire ! No. Did you ever meet Mrs. 
Malaprop and her nelce, Miss Languish who came into our 
country just before you were last ordered to your regimeji.t ? 53 

Abs. Malaprop ! Languish ! I don’t remember ever to have 
heard the names before. Yes, stay — I think I do recollect some- 
thing. — Languish ! Languish ! She squints L don’t she ? A 

little red-haired girl ! ^ ^ 

Sir Anth. ^Se[uints !— A red-haired girl— Zounds ! no. 

Abs. Then I must have forgot; it can’t be the same person. 

Sir Anth. Jack ! Jack ! what think you of blooming, love- 
breathing seventeen ? 

Abs. As to that, sir, I am quite indifferent.— If I caflr please 
you in the matter, ’tis all I desire. 

Sir Anth. Nay, but. Jack, such eves ! such eyes so innos 
cently wild ! so bashfully irresolute ! Not a glance but speak-^ 
and kindles some r thought of love ! — Then, Jack, her cheeks, 
Jack ! so deeply blushing at the insinuations of her tell-tale 
eyes !— Then, Jack, her lips ! 0 Jack; Irps^smiTTng at their own 
discretion ; and if not smiling, more sweetly poutingV more 
lovely in sullenness ! 

Abs. That’s she indeed. — Well done, old gentleman ! 

[ aside. 

Sir Anth. Then, Jack, her neck !— O Jack ! Jack ! 
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Abs And which is to be mine, sir, the niece or the aunt ? 

thing old or ugly to ga in an empire. g3 

Abs Not to please your father, sir . 

* ».'■> it- 

dulg^u^father that I am, Jack. 

bS i are no, sorry to hod y our m,stress 

is so beautiful ? . .. • pts all 

Abs. Sir, I repeat it— if P**®*® the worse for being hand- 
I desire. Not that I think a reCO n e c:, you before hinted 

some ; but sir, if y ou please ’ a f ew more gra.-. 

something about a hump. or two, one ey , , own j should 

cjs_gf thatjcind — now , without being V number of limbs, 
-SiCr choose a wife ; of mine to havj " eye may be 
and a limited quantity of back . a i wav s run in favour of 

very agreeable, yet as the 1 P-i^cetoalwa * ^ artjc| , 101 
f two, I wdrndTnot wish to attect g ( wfa s j rra h, yo u’re 
Sir Anth. What a phlegmatic sot a s * , dier i-you’re 

an anchorite ! a vile* insensib company’s regimentals on . 

a waittng block, fit only to dus ‘he company y , 

— Od's life ! I've a great mind to marry m t ^ thjnk 

Abs. I am entirely at your dispos , J u wou |d have 

of addressing Miss Languish yours^^ mind, and 

me marry the aunt ; or if y° u pp marry the niece. 

take the old lady— ’tis the same . e j t p er a very great 

Sir Anth. Upon my word, Jack. th° . ndiffcrence on s uch a 
hypocrite, or-but, come, 1 know »° come, now-damn 

subject must be all a lie-l’m sure ha ve been lying 

your demure face ! — come, con > , hypocrite, hey • 

-taVPJOlT? You have been playmg '^ m P ^ playiDg the 

I’ll nevelforgive you, if you ha n t been U 

hypocrite. t „ nf i p u ty which I bear 

Abs. I’m sorry, sir, that the respect and duty l20 

to you should be so mistaken. 
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Sir Anth. Hang your respect and duty ! But come along 
with me, I’ll write a note to Mrs. Malaprop, and you shall visit 
the lady directly. Her eyes shall be the Promethean torch to 
you, — come along, I’ll never forgive youT~iT you'don’t come 
back stark mad with rapture and impatience— if you don’t, 
egad, I'll marry the girl myself ! [ Exeunt . 

Scene II— Julia’s Dressing-room 
Faulkland solus 

Faulk. They told me Julia would return directly ; I wonder 
she is not yet come !— How mean does this captimis, un- 
satisfied temper of mine appear to my cooler judgment ! Yet 
I know not that I indulge it in any other point : — but on this 
one subject, and to this one subject, whom I think I love be- 
yond my life, I am ever ungenerously fretful and madly 
capricious !— I am conscious of it— yet i cannot correct myself \ 
What tender, honest joy sparkled in her eyes when we met !— 
How delicate was the warmth of her expressions !— I was 
ashamed to appear less happy— though I had come resolved to 
wear a face of coolness and upbraiding. Sir Anthony’s presence 
prevented my proposed expostulations; — Yet I must be satisfied 
that she has not been so very happy in my absence. — She is 
coming !— Yes !— I know the nimbleness of her tread, when 
she thinks her impatient Faulkland cbuntslhe moments of her 
stay. 17 

Enter Julia 

Julia. I had not hoped to see you again so soon. 

Faulk. Could I, Julia, be contented with my first welcome 
—restrained as we w-ere by the presence of a third person ? 21 

'Julia. O Faulkland, when your kindness can make me 
thus happy, let me not think that I discovered something of 
coldness in your first saJbitation. 

Faulk. ’Twas but your fancy, Julia — I war rejoiced to see 
you— to see you in such health— Sure I had no cause for 
coldness ? 

Julia. Nay then I see you have taken something ill. — You 
must not conceal from me what it is. 

Faulk. Well, then— shall I own to you that my joy at 
hearing of your health and arrival here, by vour neighbour 
Acres, was somewhat damped by his dwelling much on the high 
spirits you had enjoye<TTn Devonshire— on your mirth— your 
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singing — dancing, and I know not what! For such is niy 
temper, Julia, that I should regard every mirthful i 

your absence as a treason to constancy. -The mutual tear that 
steals down the cheek'oT parting lovers is a compact that no 
smile shall live there till they meet again. 

Julia Must I never cease to tax my Faulkland with this 
teasing minute caprice ?-Can the idle reports of a silly boor 
weish in your breast against my tried affection . 

Faulk They have no weight with me, Julia . No, po 
am happy if youhave been so— yet only say that you did not 
smg wfth mirth— -s&y that you though, of Faulkland ,n the 

dciocc. 

Julia. I never can be happy in y o u r a bs e nee. — I f I wca ^ a 
countenance for content, it is to show t a d if pre t0 

d^ubToTmy Falkland's truth-— f I seem >«« oll 

make malice triumph ; and say, that „,Hniitv. 

one, wEoTeTTmeTo > lament hisjaysg and 2 : „ * n l 

say, that I have often dressed sorrow in smdes, lest my 

should guess whose unkindness had ca y „ I am a 

P. u , k . you were ever all goodness to me.-O, am 
brute, when I but admit a doubt of your true constancy • ^ 

Julia. If ever, without such c l“ se io ^°™ e 5 r ° n U g but a point, 
suppose possible, you find my a ^ and b J t ingratitud e. 
may I become a proverbial scoff To y ld 

Faulk. Ah I Julia that last wori» . per . 

I had no title to your gratitude . > effusion 

haps what you have mistaken for love, is but the war 

of a too thankful heart ! 

Julia. For what quality must love y • of 

Faulk . For no quality ! To regard m ^ Afld for 
mind or understanding, were y d t0 convinced 

person— I have often wished mys t ’ 0 f y 0 ur affection, 

that I owed no obligation there attention 

Julia. Where nature has ^ ^d a show of mce^^ 

in the features of a man, he should laug ‘ n „ght rank 

have seen men, who in this vain as ked P my eyes if it were so 
above you ; but my heart has n 

or not. Julia, -I dcs P ise 

Faulk. Now this is not well from you. 
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person in a man— yet, if you loved me as I wish, though I were 
an /Ethiop, you’d think none so fair. 

Julia. I see you are determined to be unkind— The contract 
which my poor father bound us in gives you more than a lover's 
privilege. 82 

Faulk. Again, Julia, you raise ideas that feed and justify 
my doubts. — I would not have been more free — no— I am 
proud of my restraint.— Yet— yet— perhaps your high respect 
alone for this solemn compact has fettered your inclinations, 
which else has made a worthier choice.— How shall I be sure, 
had you remained unbound in thought and promise, that I 
should still have been the object of your persevering love ? 90 

Julia. Then try me now. — Let us be free as strangers as to 
what is past :—mv heart will not feel more liberty ! 

Faulk. There now ! so hasty, Julia ! so anxious to be free ! 
If your love for me were fixed and ardent, you would not 
loose your hold, even though I wished it ! 

Julia. 0 ! you torture me to the heart ! I cannot bear it. 

Faulk. I do not mean to distress you — If I loved you less 

I should never give you an uneasy moment.— But hear me.— 

All my fretful doubts arise from this.— Women are not used 

to weigh and separate the motives of their affections * the cold 

dictates of prudence, gratitude, or filial duty, may sometimes be 

mistaken for the pleadings of the heart. — I would not boast— 

yet let me say, that I have neither age, person, nor character, to 

ound dislike on ;— my fortune such as few ladies could be 

charged with indiscretion in the match.-O, Julia ! when Love 

receives such countenance from Prudence , nice minds will be 
suspicious of its birth. ^ 

Rn/^fh 1 kn ° W DOt whither y° ur insinuations would tend :— 
But as they seem pressing to insult me, I will spare you the 

r.gret of having done so— I have given you no cause for this ! 
r. .. _ [ Exit in tears . 

doortsfasfenJn^V Ju,ia : stay but for a moment.— The 
her sobbin^!^^ L a '~ , 7 y soll '- butfor one moment: I hear 

Yet stav S Av h ’ ^ lat 3 brute am 1 t0 use ber thus 1 

is n woman r S ' T'" 8 " ow; - how little resolution there 
faith I W0 5 na . n -~ bow a few soft w’ords can turn them » No 

bu tLl , 'r n0t COming e 'ther. — Why. Julia-my love-say 
but that you forgive me-come but to tell me that- now this is 
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being too resentful. — Stay ! she is coming to I thought she 
would — no steadiness in anything ! her going away must have 
been a mere trick then — she shan’t see that I was hurt by it. 

I’ll affect indifference — {hums a tune: then listens)— No— Zounds! 
she’s not coming I — nor don’t indeed it, I suppose. This is not 
steadiness but obstinacy / Yet I deserve it. What, after so long 
as absence to quarrel with her tenderness! twas barbarous and 
unmanly ! I should be ashamed to see her now. 1 11 wait till 
her just resentment is abated — and when I distress her so again, 
may I lose her for ever ! and be linked instead to some antique 
virago, whose gnawing passions and long hoarded spleen shall 
make me curse my folly half the day and all the night. [Exit. 


Scene III— Mrs. Malaprop’s Lodgings 
Mrs. Malaprop, with a letter in her hand , and 

Captain Absolute 

Mrs. Mai. Your being Sir Anthony’s son, captain, would 
itself be sufficient accomodation; but from the ingenuity o 
your appearance, 1 am convinced you deserve the character here 

g.ven of you- madam, that as I never yet have 

Mrs Malaprop ; of whose intellectual accomplishments, elegant 

manners and unaffected learning, no tongue is si ent. 

u W.I Sir vou do me infinite honour !— I beg, captain, 
Mrs. Mai. sir, y f ew gentlemen, nowadays, 

you’ll be seated -(rAey s«-)-A» - lew 8. ^ a woman , few 

know how to value the ine 0 gentlewoman !— Men 

think how a little knowledge t com s a g of beauty 1 

have no sense now but for th ^ worm j fear our ]ad . 

Abs. It is but tootrue^ndeed.ma of bea . 

ies should share the blam y WQU , dbe supe rfluous. Thus, 

ury so great, that fc«o"'Wg , ru j ( (i || (ime has robbed 

like garden-trees, they seld °” p e ^, pke Mrs. Malaprop 

them of the more specious blossom " 

and the orange-tree, are ric good-breeding.— He 

Mrs. Mai. Sir, ' V»u are not ignorant, 

is the very pine-app e o po how contrived to fix her 
captain, that this giddy girl has somcu 

10 
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affections on a beggarly, strolling, eavesdropping ensign, whom 
none of us have seen, and nobody knows anything of. 

Abs. O, I have heard the silly affair before.— I’m not at 
all prejudiced against her on that account. 31 

Mrs. Mai You are very good and very considerate, cap- 
tain.— I am sure I have done everything in my power since I 
exploded the affair ; long ago I laid my positive conjunctions 
on her never to think on the fellow again I have since laid 
Sir Anthony’s preposition before her ; but, I am sorry to say, 
she seems resolved to decline every particle that I enjoin her. 

Abs. It must be very distressing indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. Oh ! it gives me the hydrostatics to such a deg- 
ree I thought she had persisted from corresponding with 
him ; but, behold, this very day, I have interceded another let- 
ter from the fellow ; I believe i have it in my pocket. 44 

Abs. O, the devil ! my last note. [ aside. 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, here it is. 

Abs. Ay, my note indeed ! O, the little traitress Lucy ! 

[ aside. 

Mrs. Mai. There, perhaps you may know the writing. 

[Gives him the letter. 

Abs. I think I have seen the hand before— yes, I certainly 
must have seen this hand before — 51 

Mrs. Mai. Nay, but read it, captain. 

Abs. (Reads.) “My soul's idol , my adored Lydia /’’—Very 
tender indeed. 

Mrs. Mai Tender ! ay, and profane too. o’ ray conscience. 

Abs. (Reads.) “/ am excessively alarmed at the intelligence 
you send me , the more so as my new rival — ” 

Mrs. Mai. That’s you, sir. 

Abs. (Reads.) “Has universally the character of being an 
accomplished getleman, and a manof honour."- Well, that’s hand- 
some enough. 

Mrs. Mai. 0, the fellow has some design in writing so. 

Abs. That he had, I’ll answer for him, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. But go on, sir,— you’ll see presently. 

Abs. (Reads.) “As for the old weather-beaten she-dragon 
who guards you"— Who can he mean by that ? 
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Mrs. Mai. Me, sir l— me ! — he means me there— what 
do you think now ?— but go on a little farther. 

Abs Impudent scoundrel ! (Reads.) “it shall go hard but I 
will elude her vigilance , as I am told that the same ridiculous 
vanity, which makes her dress up her coarse features, and deck 
her dull chat with hard words which she don't understand ’ — 

Mrs. Mai There, sir, an attack upon my language •' what 
do vou think of that ?— an aspersion upon my parts of speech ! 
was ever such a brute! Sure if I reprehend anything in this world, 
it is the use of my oracular tongue, and a nice derangement ot 

epitaphs ! 

Abs. He deserves to be hanged and quartered ! let me see— 
(Reads.) “same ridiculous vanity — ” 81 

Mrs. Mai. You need not read it again, sir. 

Abs I beg pardon, ma’am— (Reads.) “does Msojay h f r °P e \ j 
to the grossest deceptions from flattery and pretended admiration 
—an impudent coxcomb .- •*> that I hare a scheme to see you 
shortly with the old harridan's consent, and even to make her a go - 
between in our interview .’’-Was ever such assurance , 

w £>id you ever hear anything like it ?— he 11 elude 

my vigilance!' will* he^-yes, yes , ha' ha' he's very likely «o enter 

rtlese doors ! -we’ll try who can plot best ? 

So we will ma’am— so we will.— Ha ! ha ! ha • a con- 

•/r? nnrfnv ha ' ha ! ha ! — Well, but, Mrs. Malaprop, as the 
cei ed puppy, n ^ [ this felloWf suppose you were to 

girl seems so inm * ith him f or a little time— let her 

wink at her corr P JL kj m _then do you connive at her 

even plot an elopem the f e |j ow i a id by 

STKfcSS fairlyVontrivelo carry her off in his stead. 

1 Mrs. Mai. I am delighted with the scheme ; never was 

r anything better perpetrated • minutes 

Abs But, pray, could not 1 see tne lauy 
9 ’ I should like to try her temper a little. 

>, Ll Why I don’t know-I doubt she is not pre- 
r^"f 0 f a ’ vi^t of this kind.-There is a decorum in these 

ma X 0, Lord 1 she won’t mind me-only tell her Beverley- 
Mrs. Mai. Sir ! 

Abs. Gently, good tongue. L 
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Mrs. Mai What did you say of Beverley ? Ill 

Abs. O, 1 was going to propose that you should tell her, 
byway of jest, that it was Beverley who was below— she'd 
come down fast enough then — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. Mai. ’Twould be a trick she well deserves. — besides, 
you know the fellow tells her he’ll get my consent to see her— 
ha! ha! — Let him if he can, I say again. — (Calling) — Lydia, come 
down here !— He’ll make me a go-between in their interviews ! 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! — Come down, I say, Lydia ! I don’t wonder 
at your laughing, ha ! ha ! ha ! his impudence is truly ridicu- 
lous. 121 

Abs. ‘Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, ma’am, ha ! 
ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. Mai. The little hussy won’t hear. — Well, I’ll go and 
tell her at once who it is — she shall know that Captain Absolute 
is come to wait on her. — And I’ll make her behave as becomes 
a young woman. 

Abs. As you please, ma'am. 

Mrs. Mai For the present, captain, your servant— Ah ! 
you’ve not done laughing yet, I see— elude my vigilance ! yes , 
yes ; ha ! ha ! ha ! [Exit. 

Abs. Ha ! ha ! ha ! one would think now that I might throw 
off all disguise at once, and seize my prize with security— but 
such is Lydia’s caprice, that to undeceive were probably to lose 
her — I’ll see whether she knows me. 136 

[Walks aside , and seems engaged in looking at the pictures. 

Enter Lydia 

Lydia. What a scene am I now to go through ! surely noth' 
ing can be more dreadful than to be obliged to listen to the 
loathsome addresses of a stranger to one’s heart — I have heard 
of girls persecuted as I am, who have appealed in behalf of 
their favoured lover to the generosity of his rival : suppose I 
were to try it— there stands the hated rival — an officer too ! — 
but O, how unlike my Beverley ! — I wonder he don’t begin — 
truely he seems a very negligent wooer !— quite at his ease, up- 
on my word !— I’ll speak first— Mr. Absolute. 

Abs. Ma’am. [turns round. 

Lydia. Oh, heavens ! Beverley ! 

Abs. Hush !— hush, my life! softly! be not suiprised. 
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Lydia. 1 am so astonished ! and so terrified ! and so over- 
joyed !— for heaven’s sake how came you here ? 15 * 

Abs Briefly, I have deceived your aunt— I was informed 
that mv new rival was to visit here this evening, and contr ved 
to have him kept away, have passed myself on her for Captain 

Ab g3£ 0, charming !-And she really takes you for young 

Absolute? . F .. 

Ah c 0, she’s convinced ot it. 

Lydia. Ha ! ha ! ha! I can’t forbear laughing to think how 
her sagacity is over-reached ! 

Ahc But we trifle with our precious moments— such ano- 
u mav not occur-then let me now conjure my 

°mv°condescendin g angel, to fix the time when I may res- 
cie heTfrom undeserving pfrsecu.ion, and with a licenced war- 

^ Lydia f WiUyou then, Beverley, consent to forfiet that por- 

tion of my paltry wealth f-thnt burden on the wings of love ? 

O come to me — rich only thus— in loveliness Bring 
Abs. O, love— twill be generous in you, Lydia 

—for wen* youknow! it is the only dower your poor Beverley 

Can /X y - How persuasive are his words !-how charming will 

poverty be with him i g ,. fe will we theD live ! Love 

Abs. Ah . my soul, wnat ... wors hi p him with a mo- 

vens^ Jgnj^'iie^l'might'claTp my^ Lydia^to 

gal hand, to enjoy the U t me but here— 

bosom, and say, the world affords no smile [Embracing her 

. ... • f aside. 

persecution is not yet come to a ci isis. 

W< n!.X “ow\e little hussy 
Mrs. Mai- I am impatient to know no ( ^ 

deports herself. 
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Abs. So pensive, Lydia !— is then your warmth abated ? 

Mrs. Mai. Warmth abated !— so ! — she has been in a pas- 
sion, I suppose. [ aside. 193 

Lydia. No— nor ever can while I have life. 

Mrs. Mai. An ill-tempered little devil ! — She’ll be in a pas- 
sion all her life — will she ? [ aside . 

Lydia. Think not the idle threats of my ridiculous aunt 
can ever have any weight with me. 

Mrs. Mai. Very dutiful, upon my word ! [ aside. 

Lydia. Let her choice be Captain Absolute, but Beverley 
is mine. 

Mrs. Mai. I am astonished at her assurance ! — to his face 
— this is to his face ! [ aside. 

Abs. Thus then let me enforce my suit. [Kneeling. 

Mrs. Mai Ay, poor young man !— down on his knees en- 
treating for pity ! — I can contain no longer .—[Coming forward. 
Why, thou vixen ! — I have overheard you. 

Abs. O, confound her vigilance ! [ aside. 

Mrs. Mai. Captain Absolute, I know not how to apologise 
for her shocking rudeness. 210 

Abs. So— all’s safe, I find. [ aside. 

\ have hopes, madam, that time will bring the young lady — 

[ aloud. 

Mrs. Mai O, there's nothing to be hoped for from her 1 
she’s as headstrong as an allegory on the banks of Nile. 

Lydia. Nay, madam, what do you charge me with now ? 

Mrs. Mai. Why, thou unblushing rebel— didn’t you tell 
this gentleman to his face that you loved another better ? — 
din’t you say you never would be his ? 229 

Lydia. No, madam— I did not. 

Mrs. Mai Good heavens ! what assurance !— Lydia, Lydia, 
you ought to know that lying don’t become a young woman ! — 
Didn’t you boast that Beverley, that stroller Beverley, poesessed 
your heart ?— Tell me that, I say. 

Lydia. ’Tis true, ma'am, and none but Beveiley— 

Mrs. Mai Hold ! hold, Assurance !— you shall not be so 
rude. 

Abs. Nay, pray, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t stop the young 
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lad /, speech : — she’s very welcome to talk tbus-it does not 

hurt me in the least, I assure you. 

Mrs Mai. You are mo good, captain -too amiablypatient 
but come with me, miss.-Let us see you agam soon, captain- 

remember what we have fixed. 

Ah* I shall, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mai. Come, take a graceful leave of the gen eman. 
Lydia. May every blessing wait on my Beverley, my 

BeV Urr. Mai. Hussy I I'll choke the word in > 

come along-come ^ ^ 

Mrs. Malaprop stopping her speaking. 

Scene IV— acres’ Lodgings 

Acres and DaRid-Acrbs as just dressed ^ 

. r David— do you think 1 become it so . 

Acres. Indeed, David y believe me, master, 

David. You are quite aaothcr c u , Devon mon _ 

by the mass ! an’ we’ve any 1^ “" 
kevrony in all the printshops in Bath. 

Dcid. Tis all m all. 1 'S'Dt |he oW |ady would- 

were to go now io =>° d woul dn't believe his own eyes, 
n’t know you ; Master Butler e me !” our dairy- 

and Mrs. Pickle would cry. Lard _ and , warrant Dolly 

maid would come g[86 in S wou id blush like my waistcoat 
Tester, your honour s favourit , do „ jn t [, e house but 

Oons ! I’ll hold a gallon, thereant 8 wa a halr of 

would bark, and I question whether Phim 14 

her tail ! , t u pr p's nothing like polishing. 

Acres. Ay, David, there s notnmg f ^ boy never 

David. So I says of your honour s boot , 

n:: ! But , Dav id , ha s M , here ? 1 must 

rub up my balancing, and chas.ng and boring. 20 

D Zt Dolald 8 ^; there are any letters for me at the 
post-office. , I can’t help looking 

jtfi , SrK .. « «** 1 *“ 1 “> d “ 
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I should have known the dish again myself. [Exit. 

[Acres comes forward , practising a dancing step. 

Acres. Sink, slide— coupee— Confound the first inventors 
of cotillions ! say I— they are as bad as algebra to us country 
gentlemen— I can walk a minuet easy enough when I am for- 
ced !— and I have been accounted a good stick in a country 
dance.— Od’s jigs and tabors ! I never valued your cross-over to 
couple— figure in — right and left — and I’d foot it with e'er a 
captain in the country !— but these outlandish heathen alleman- 
des and cotillions are quite beyond me !— I shall never prosper 
at ’em, that's sure— mine are true-born English legs — they don’t 
understand their cursed French lingo 1 their pas this, and pas 
that, and pas t’other 1 damn me ! my feet don’t like to be 
called paws ! no, ’tis certain I have most Anti-Gullican toes ! 

Enter servant 

Sen. Here is Sir Lucius O’Trigger to wait on you, sir. 

Acres . Show him in. [Exit servant . 

Enter Sir Lucius 

Sir Luc. Mr. Acres, I am delighted to embrace you. 

Acres. My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss your hands. 

Sir Luc. Pray, my friend, what has brought you so suddenly 
to Bath ? 

Acres. Faith ! I have followed Cupid’s Jack-a-lantern, and 
find myself in a quagmire at last.— In short, I have been very 
ill-used, Sir Lucius— I don’t choose to mention names, but look 
on me as on a very ill-used gentleman. 

Sir Luc. Pray, what is the case ? — I ask no names. 50 

Acres. Mark me, Sir Lucius, I fall as deep as need be in 
love with a young lady— her friends take my part— I follow her 
to Bath— send word of my arrival : and receive answer, that the 
lady is to be otherwise disposed of — This, Sir Lucius, I call be- 
ing ill-used. 

Sir Luc. Very ill, upon my conscience. — Pray, can you 
divine the cause of it ? 

Acres. Why, there’s the matter : she has another lover, one 
Beverley, who, I am told, is now in Bath.— Od’s slanders and 
lies ! he must be at the bottom of it. 60 

Sir Luc. A rival in the case, is there ? — and you think he 
has supplanted you unfairly ? 
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Acres. Unfairly ! to be sure he has.— He never could have 
done it fairly. 

Sir Luc. Then sure you know what is to be done ! 

Acres. Not I, upon my soul ! 

Sir Luc. We wear no swords here, but you understand me. 
Acres. What ! fight him ! 

Sir Luc. Ay, to be sure : what can I mean else ? 70 

Acres. But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir Luc. Now, I think he has given you the greatest pro- 
vocation in the world.— Can a man commit a more heinous 
offence against another than to fall in love with the same 
woman ? O, by my soul ! it is the most unpardonable breach 

of friendship. 

Acres. Breach of friendship ! Ay, ay; but I have no acquain- 
tance with this man. I never saw him in my life. 

Sir Luc. That’s no argument at all— he has the less right 

then to take such a liberty. . , 

Acres. Gad, that's true — I grow full of anger, Sir Lucius . 
-I fire apace ! Od’s hilts and blades ! I find a man may have 
a deal of valour in him, and not know it ’■ But couldn t I con- 

trive to have a little right on my side . 

Sir Luc What the devil signifies right when your honour 
is concerned ? Do you think Add lies or my Uttl le / tUxander 
the Great ever inquired where the right lay . No, y y » 
they drew their broadswords and left the lazy sons of peace to 

settle the justice of it. 

Acres. Your words are a grenadier’s march to my heart ! I 
believe courage must be catching !— I “^ tal ° y °j £ e ay say _ 

rr L 

Sir L; Ab, m »«!• «**'« 1 
here, 1 could show you a range of y ; one 0 f 

Trigger line, that would furnish he ne ^ mansjon . h y use and 
whom had killed his man • Fo « j th nk h eave n our 
dirty acres have slipped through my ' 6ng«. 1 na “ K 102 

honour and the family pictures are as fresh as ever 

Acres. O, Sir' Lucius ! 1 ihave j he a jni a i “' a e ! _o d > s balls and 
Zehl’Tay^more-I’m braced for it.-The thunder of 
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your words has soured the milk of human kindness in my 
breast— Zounds ! as the man in the play says, “I could do such 
deeds—” 

Sir Luc . Come, come, there must be no passion at all in 
the case— these things should always be done civilly. 

Acres. I must be in a passion, Sir Lucius — I must be in a 
rage.— Dear Sir Lucius, let me be in a rage, if you love me.— 
Come, here’s pen and paper— (Sits down to write.)— \ would 
the ink were red !— Indite, I say indite !— How shall I begin ? 
Od’s bullets and blades ! I’ll write a good bold hand, how- 
ever. 116 

Sir Luc. Pray compose yourself. 

Acres. Come — now, shall I begin with an oath ? Do, Sir 
Lucius, let me begin with a damme. 

Sir Luc. Pho ! pho ! do the thing decently, and like a 
Christian. Begin now — “Sir,” — 121 

Acres. That’s too civil by half. 

Sir Luc. “ To prevent the confusion that might arise — ’’ 

Acres. Well— 

Sir Luc. “From our both addressing the same lady — ** 

Acres. Ay — there’s the reason — “same lady” — Well — 

Sir Luc. “1 shall expect the honour of your company — ” 

Acres. Zounds ! I'm not asking him to dinner. 

Sir Luc. Pray be easy. 

Acres. Well then, ‘honour of your company,* — 

Sir Luc. “To settle our pretensions — ” 132 

Acres. Well. 

Sir Luc. Let me see, ay, King’s Mead Fields will do— “in 
King's Mead Fields .” 

Acres. So that’s done.— Well, I’ll fold it up presently ; my 
own crest— a hand and dagger shall be the seal. 

Sir. Luc. You see now this little explanation will put a 
stop at once to all confusion or misunderstanding that might 
arise between you. 

Acres. Ay, we fight to prevent any misunderstanding. 

Sir Luc. Now, I’ll leave you to fix your own time.— Take 
my advice and you’ll decide it this evening if you can ; then let 
the worst come of it, 'twill be off your mind to-morrow. 

Acres— Vz ry true. 
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Sir Luc. So I shall see nothing more of you, unless it be 
by letter, till the evening. — I would do myself the honour to 
carry your message ; but, to tell you a secret, I believe I shall 
have just such another affair on my own hands. There is a gay 
captain here, who put a jest on me lately, at the expense of my 
country, and I only want to fall in with the gentleman to call 

him out. 1 , 

Acres. By my valour, I should like to see you fight first 
Od’s life ! I should like to see you kill him, if it was only to 

get a little lesson. 

Sir Luc. I shall be very proud of instructing you.— Well 
for the present— but remember now, when you meet your 
antagonist, do everything in a mild and agreeable manner.— 
Let your courage be as keen, but at the same time as polls e 
as your sword. [Exeunt severally. 
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Scene I— Acres’ Lodgings 
Acres and David 

David. Then, by the mass, sir ! I would do no such thing — 
ne’er a St. Lucius O’Trigger in the kingdom should make me 
fight, when I wa’n’t so minded. Oons ! What will the old lady 
say, when she hears o't ? 

Acres. Ah ! David, if you had heard Sir Lucius ! Od’s 

sparks and flames ! he would have roused your valour. 

David. Not he, indeed. I hates such bloodthirsty cormo- 
rants. Look’ee, master, if you’d wanted a bout at boxing, quar- 
ter-staff, or short-staff, I should never be the man to bid you 
cry off ; but for your cursed sharps and snaps, I never knew any 
good come of ’em. 12 

Acres. But my honour, David, my honour ! I must be care- 
ful of my honour. 

David. Ay, by the mass ! and I would be very careful of it; 
and I think in return my honour couldn’t do less than to be very 
careful of me. 

Acres. Od's blades 1 David, no gentleman will ever risk the 
loss of his honour 1 

David. I say then, it would be but civil in honour never 
to risk the loss of a gentleman . — Look'ee, master, this honour 
seems to me to be a marvellous false friend : ay, truly, a very 
courtier-like servant. — Put the case, I was a gentleman (which, 
thank God, no one can say of me) ; well — my honour makes 
me quarrel with another gentleman of my acquaintance. — So — 
we fight. (Pleasant enough that.) Boh 1 — I kill him — (the more’s 
my luck) ! Now, pray who gets the profit of it ? — Why, my 
honour. But put the case that he kills me ! — by mass ! I 
go to the worms, and my honour whips over to my enemy. 

Acres. No David — in that case 1 — Od’s crowns and laurels ! 
your honour follows you to the grave. S2 

.P QV *d' Now, that's just the place where I could make a 
shift to do without it. 

Acres . Zounds 1 David, you are a coward \ — It doesn’t be- 
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come my valour to listen to you. — What, shall I disgrace my 
ancestors ?— Think of that, David— think what it would be to 
disgrace my ancestors ! 

David. Under favour, the surest way of not disgracing them 
is to keep as long as you can out of their company. Look’ee 
now, master, to go to them in such haste— with an ounce of 
lead in your brains — I should think might as well be let alone. 
Our ancestors are very good kind of folks ; but they are the last 
people I should choose to have a visiting acquaintance with. 45 

Acres. But, David, now, you don’t think there is such very, 
very, very great danger, hey? Od’s life \ people often fight 
without any mischief done \ 

David. By the mass, I think ’tis ten to one against you ! 
— Oons ! here to meet some lion-hearted fellow, I warrant, with 
his damn’d double-barralled swords, and cut-and-thrust pis- 
tols ! — Lord bless us ! it makes me tremble to think o’t— Those 
be such desperate bloody-minded weapons ! Well, I never could 
abide ’em '—from a child I never could fancy ’em !— I suppose 
there a’n’t been so merciless a beast in the world as your loa- 
ded pistol ! 

Acres. Zounds ! I won't be afraid— Od’s fire and fury ! you 
shan’t make me afraid.— Here is the challenge, and I have sent 
for my dear friend Jack Absolute to carry it for me. 61 


David. Ay, i’ the name of mischief, let him be the messen- 
ger.— For my part, I wouldn’t lend a hand to it for the best 
horse in your stable. By the mass ! it don’t look like another 
letter !— It is, as I may say, a designing and malicious-looking 
letter ;— and I warrant smells of gunpowder like a soldier's 
pouch !— Oons ! I would’nt swear it mayn’t go off ! 


Acres. Out, you poltroon !— you han’t the value of a grass- 
hopper. ^ 

David. Well, I say no more— ’twill be sad news, to be 
sure, at Clod Hall ! out I ha’ done.-How Phillis will how 
when she hears about it !— Ay, poor bitch, she little thinks what 
shooting her master’s going after i-And I waraant old Crop, 
who has carried your honour, field and road, these ten years 
will curse the hour he was bom. [I Whimper g. 

Acres. It won’t do, David— I am determined to fight-so 

set along, you coward, while I’m in the mind. 
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Enter Servant 

Sen. Captain Absolute, sir. 

Acres. Oh ' show him up. 


[Exit Servant 


David. 

row. 

Acres. 

David. 

Acres. 


Well, heaven send we be all alive this time t0 * m ° 8 r ^ 


What’s that i— Don’t provoke me, David ! 

Good-bye, master. [Whimpering. 

Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, croaking^raven. 

Enter Absolute 

Abs. What’s the matter, Bob ? 

Acres. A vile, sheep-hearted blockhead • If I hadn t the 
valour of St. George and the dragon to boot— 

Abs. But what did you want with me, Bob ? 90 

Acres. O !— There— [Gives him the challenge. 

Abs ‘To Ensign Beverley .” So— what’s going on now ! 

[ aside. 

(Aloud) Well, what’s this ? 

Acres. A challenge ! 

Abs. Indeed !— Why, you won’t fight him; will you, Bob ? 

Acres. Egad, but I will. Jack.— Sir Lucius has wrought me 
io it. He has left me full of rage— and I’ll fight this evening, 
that so much good passion mayn’t be wasted. 

Abs. But what have I to do with this ? 1°1 

Acres. Why, as I think you know something of the fellow, 
I want you to find him out for me, and give him this mortal 
defiance. 

Abs. Well, give it to me, and trust me he gets it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear Jack ; but it is 
giving you a great deal of trouble. 

Abs. Not in the least— I beg you won’t mention it. No 

trouble in the world, l assure you. 

Acres. You are very kind. — What it is to have a friend — 
You couldn’t be my second— could you, Jack ? 

Abs. Why, no, Bob — not in this affair — it would not be 
quite so proper. 113 

Acres. Well, then, I must get my friend Sir Lucius. I shall 
have your good wishes, however, Jack ? 
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Abs. Whenever he meets you, believe me. 

Enter Servant 

Serv. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, inquiring for the cap- 
tain. 

Abs. I’ll come instantly.— (£x/r Servant) Well, my little 
hero, success attend you. [Going. 

Acres . Stay— stay, Jack— If Beverley should ask you what 
kind of a man your friend Acres is, do tell him I am a devil of 
a fellow— will you, Jack ? 123 

Abs. To be sure I shall.— I’ll say you are a determined dog 
— hey, Bob ? 

Acres. Ay, do, do— and if that frightens him, egad, 
perhaps he mayn’t come. So tell him I generally kill a man a 

week ; will )OU, Jack ? 

Abs. I will, I will ; I’ll say you are called in the country 

“Fighting Bob.” 130 

Acre? Right— right— ’tis all to prevent mischief; for I don't 
want to take his life if I clear my honour. 

Abs . No '—that’s very kind of you. 

Acres. Why, you don’t wish me to kill him— do you, Jack ? 
Abs No upon my soul, I do not — But a devil of fellow, 

hey? ’ ’ [Goto/- 

' Acres. True, true-but stay-stay, Jack-you may add 
that you never saw me in such a rage before— a most devouring 

rage ! 

~ Abs . I will, I will. 

Acres. Remember, Jack-a determined dog ! 

Abs. Ay, Ay, •• Fighting Bob l^eunt severally. 

Scene II— Mrs. Malaprop’s Lodgings 
Mrs. Malaprop and Lydia 

Mrs. Mat. Why, thou perverse 0 “ e '- te ^^%^ h ^ t °hat C - 
object to him ? — Isn't he a handsome nun . tell me mat. 

A TJ X^^he is praising I [Aside 

* !» esrSSt 

don’t become a young woman.-NO . v^pw 
indeed a fine gentleman ! 
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Lydia . Ay, the Captain Absolute you have seen, [aside. 9 

Mrs . Mai Then he’s so well-bred ;—so full of alacrity and 
adulation !— and has so much to say for himself :— in such good 
language, too !— His physiognomy so grammatical !— Then his 
presence is so noble !— I protest, when I saw him, I thought of 
what Hamlet says in the play -.—“Hesperian curls— the front of 
Job himself !— An eye, like March , to threaten at command 1— 
A station, like Harry Mercury, new—” Something about 
kissing— on a hill— however, the similitude struck me directly. 

Lydia. How enraged she’ll be presently, when she discovers 
her mistake ! [ aside. 

Enter Servant 

Serv. Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute are below, 
ma’am. 22 

Mrs. Mai Show them up here. [Exit Servant. 

Now, Lydia, I insist on your behaving as becomes a young 
woman.— Show your good breeding, at least, though you have 
forgot your duty. 

Lydia. Madam, I have told you my resolution !— I shall 
not only give him no encouragement, but I won’t even speak to, 
or look at him. 

[Flings herself into a chair , wirh her face from the door. 

Enter Sir Anthony and Absolute 

Sir Anth Here we are, Mrs. Malaprop ; come to mitigate 
the frowns of unrelenting beauty,— and difficulty enough I had 
to bring this fellow.— I don’t know what’s the matter ; but if I 
had not held him by force, he’d have given me the slip. 34 

Mrs. Mai You have infinite trouble, Sir Anthony, in the 
affair. — I am ashamed for the causfe ! — Lydia, Lydia, rise, I 
I beseech you !— pay your respects ! [ aside to her. 

Sir Anth. I hope, madam, that Miss Languish has reflected 
on the worth of this gentleman, and the regard due to her 
aunt’s choice, and my alliance — Now, Jack, speak to her. 

[ aside to him. 

Abs. (Aside.) What the devil shall I do ! (Aloud.) You see, 
sir, she won’t even look at me whilst you are here. — I knew 
she wouldn’t ! — 1 told you so — Let me entreat you, sir, to leave 
us together ! 45 

[Absolute seems to expostulate with his father. 
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Lydia (Aside.) I wonder I ha’n-t heard my aunt exclaim 
yet .sure she can’t have looked at him !-perhaps the Teg- 

mentals are alike, and she is something bhn^ 

Sir Anth. I say, sir, I won’t stir a foot yet. I 

Mrs Mai. I am sorry to say. Sir Anthony, thar my 

„ am » «. '7J- i’i” - 

b “:::r m»> . ■». «*»■> «»> >*7 

will assign What cause of dislike she can have to my son ! 

*» «*.”• >■* yo " 7Z7T,t: 

Uni Tt is impossible, Sir Anthony, she can have 
any -Shfwiil not say she has -Answer, hussy , why don’t you 

aD TL. ^en, madam I Uusttha, ^handh^y 
predilection will be no bar to JacK napp ^ ^ ^ 

sirrah ! whv don!t you speak . . . , 

j. t . . * x t think mv lover seems as little inclined to 

bll ” d * ul, “t 

bt W Hem 1 b.m ' ^ 

speak, w S ' r ^ f ‘ se j Li told you I should be so, 

of my passion entirely 

^r^S^wayyourvoice.fbol.does it t- 

Go up, and speak to 

Mrs. Mai. Sir Anthony, shall we leave thein w her 

sb ;nr r - >« *-«- ,asK 

Now heaven send she m y [aside. 

round !-I must disguise my voice. • ( „ fl low hoarse tone 

. A par to the mild accents ot 
-W U1 not Miss Languish lend an ear 81 

true love ? Will not 
11 
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Sir Anth. What the devil ails the fellow ? — Why don’t you 
speak out ? — not stand croaking like a frog in a quinsy ! 

Abs. The— the— excess of my awe, and my — my — my 
modesty, quite choke me ! 

Sir Anth. Ah ! your modesty again ! I’ll tell you what. Jack, 
if you don’t speak out directly, and glibly too, I shall be in 
such a rage !— Mrs. Malaprop, I wish the lady would favour us 
with something more than a side-front. 

[Mrs. Malaprop seems to chide Lydia. 

Abs. (Aside.) So all will out, I see ! 91 

[Goes up to Lydia, speaks softly. 
Be not surprised, my Lydia, suppress all surprise at present. 

Lydia. (Aside.) Heavens ! ’tis Beverley’s voice ! — Sure he can’t 
have imposed on Sir Anthony too ! 

[Looks round by degrees , then starts up. 

Is this possible !— my Beverley !— how can this be ?— my Be 
verley ? 

Abs. Ah ! ’tis all over. [aside. 

Sir Anth. Beverley !— the devil — Beverley ! — What can the 
girl mean ?— This is my son, Jack Absolute. 100 

Mrs. Mai. For shame, hussy ! for shame !— your head runs 
so on that fellow, thot you have him always in your eyes ! — 
beg Captain Absolute's pardon directly. 

Lydia. I see no Captain Absolute, but my loved Beverley t 

Sir Anth. Zounds ! the girl’s mad her brain’s turned by 
reading ! 

Mrs. Mai. O’ my conscience, I believe so What do you 
mean by Beverley, hussy ?— You saw Captain Absolute before 
to-day ; there he is— your husband that shall be. 112 

Lydia. With all my soul, ma’am — when I refuse my Be- 
verley — 

Sir Anth O she’s as mad as Bedlam '—or has this fellow 

been playing us a rogue’s trick ? — Come here, sirrah, who the 
devil are you ? 

Abs. Faith, sir, I am not quite clear myself ! but I’ll endea- 
vour to recollect. 

Sir Anth. Are you my son or not ? — answer for your mother, 
you dog, if you won’t for me. 121 

Mrs. Mai. Ay, sir, who are you ? O, mercy ! I begin to 
suspect ! — 
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Ah' Ye nowers of Impudence, befriend me ' (aside .)-- Sir 
a d WayS er S \7d n s^lfb^prouSd affecUonaTe'neThew'-I 6 need 

admirer— and stall d p her fajt hful Beverley, who, 

knowingThe singula. h U°d a^est' o??he “fsinte 1 - 

i- a mow elevated 

" So i — there will be no elopement after all 1 [ Sul ^’ 
fellow i^To do^Cju^iee^thmkl’nem saw a pie’ce of more 

nr scats 

modesty, you know, str-my modesty ,40 

Way ' , t umi I am glad you are not the dull, insensible 
Sir Anth. Well, I am y ,_ rm , ad you have made 

varlet you pretended to be, h am _ So g thls was yo ur pent- 
a fool of your father, ymi aoe thought it was damn d 

len ce, your duty, beforl no. you \-fhat, 

sudden 1 — You never he*™* hire , hey ?— «/ you could please 
the Languishes of Worcester desired '-Ah 1 you dissembling 
me in the affair, ’twos Lyd1a) she squints, don’t she ?— 

villain! — What. (01 Why, you hypocritical youngras- 

a little red-haired girl ■ ^ d t0 bo ld u p your head 1 152 

cal '- 1 wonder y0U . “ sir _i „m confused-very much 

Abs. ’Tis with difficulty, sir — i am 

confused, as you must perceive. breaks 

Mrs. Mai. O, Lud 1 S.r w An.hony p( aia di(J you write the 

in upon me ! — bey . b • , for th e elegant compi 

letters then ^~'^^lj~ i ^ e mj^ r ^beaten° U she-dragon"—h.ey 1 — 0 , 
lation of »- on my parts of speech 160 

mercy !— was it y wil j be overpowered at last, if 

Abs, Dear sir 1 my " b not be able to stand it 1 

you don’t assist me.-I sh y we must forget 

Sir Anth. Come eome Mrs M P^ ^ c)ever , tu rD a 1 
and forgive ;-od s 1* ^ , o be so good . hu . 

of a sudden, hat 1 “ , hey 1 Mrs. Malaprop 1 

moured 1 and so gallant . ney 
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Mrs. Mai. Well, Sir Anthony, since you desire it, we wiil 
not anticipate the past ; — so mind, young people — our retros- 
pection will be all to the future. 170 

Sir Anth. Come, we must leave them together ; Mrs. Mala- 
prop, they long to fly into each other’s arms, I warrant !— Jack 
— isn’t the cheek as I said, hey ? — and the eye, you rogue ! — 
and the lip — hey ? Come, Mrs. Malaprop, we’ll not disturb 
their tenderness — theirs is the time of life for happiness ! — 
“Youth’s the season made for joy,”— (sings)— hey !— Od’s life ! 
I’m in such spirits, —I don’t know what I could not do !— 
Permit me, ma’am —(gives his hand to Mrs. Malaprop)— (sings) 
Tol-de-rol— ’gad, I should like to have a little fooling myself— 
Tol de rol ! de rol ! 181 

[Exit singing and handing Mrs. Malaprop. 

[Lydia sits sullenly in her chair. 

Abs. So much thought bodes me no good. (Aloud,)— So 
grave, Lydia ! 

Lydia. Sir ! 

Abs. (aside.) So !— egad ! I thought as much !— that damn'd 
mono-syllable has froze me !— (Aloud.)— What, Lydia, now that 
we are as happy in our friends’ consent, as in our mutual vows — 

Lydia. Friends' consent indeed ! [ Peevishly. 

Abs. Come, come, we must lay aside some of our romance 
—a little wealth and comfort may be endured after all. And for 
your fortune, the lawyers shall make such settlements as— 193 

Lydia. Lawyers ! I hate lawyers ! 

Abs. Nay, then, we will not wait for their lingering forms, 
but instantly procure the licence, and— 

Lydia. The licence ! — I hate licence ! 

Abs. 0, my love ! be not so unkind!— thus let me entreat— 


Lydia. Pshaw ! — what signifies kneeling 
must have you ? 


[Kneeling. 
when you know I 

201 


Abs. (Rising.) Nay, madam, there shall be no constraint 
upon your inclinations, I promise you. — If I have lost your 

•n rt j~* resign rest.— ’Gad, I must try what a little spirit 

w "' d °. /D . . [aside. 

Ljuzfl. Then, sir, let me tell you, the interest 

you had there was acquired by a mean, unmanly imposition, and 
deserves the punishment of fraud. — What, you have been treat- 
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ing me like a child '-humouring my romance ! and laughing, 

1 SU 'L° S You wir^Lydia, You wrong me-only hear-214 

Lydia. So, while / fondly imagined je we* d ™ £ 

relations, and flattered myse crushed at once, by my 

them all— behold, my hopes are to be , ftJie only dupe 

aunt’s consent and approbati « ut ^ ere sir, here is the 

'zlzTJZ'i 

» f >• 1 IK 

original from my heart as easily. t0 that-Here, 

Abs. Nay, nay, ma’am, we wiNnotdff Languish _ what a 

(taking out a picture), ” heave nly assenting smile that first 
difference !— ay, there* the heave ^ (he H ps which 

gave soul and spirit to y P , § ca j en( j ar i— and there 
sealed a vow, as yet scar “ d y h P ave checked the ardour of 
the half-resentful blush i a || over indeed '—There, 

my thanks Well, all ; s no t equal to you, but in 

madam— in beauty ’,. ‘^Linal in being still the same, is such 

» - "'v;., , ,, J!. 

Lydia. (Softening.) ’Tis jour o W n doing, sir-I, I, I sup- 
pose you are perfectly sat,s “ e ’ , his is muc h better than 

Abs. 0, m ° st . cel i t h!! 1 ! y ha '-there’s some spirit in this . 
being in love 1— ha 1 ha ha • • of sole mn promises :— all, 

Wbat signifies breaking some sc _ Tq fee su[e people wd 

3 ^^*^ — — ° Dt 

1Ct 'lydfa* There’s no bearing his insolence. in(0 

Enter Ma, billi ” g 

Mrs. Mai- (Entering.) Come, 

and cooing awhile. treachery and de “'*: . y °“ 

Lydia. This is worse than you [Sobbing* 

base ingrate. 
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Sir Anth. What the devil’s the matter now !— Zounds ! 
Mrs. Malaprop, this is the oddest billing and cooing I ever heard! 
— but what the deuce is the meaning of it ? — I am quite astoni- 
shed ! 254 

Abs. Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs. Mai 0, mercy !— I’m quite analysed, for my part ! — 
why, Lydia, what is the reason of this ? 

Lydia. Ask the gentleman, ma’am. 

Sir. Anth. Zounds ! I shall be in a frenzy !— why, Jack, you 
are not come out to be any one else, are you ? 

Mrs. Mai Ay, sir, there’s no more trick, is there ?— you 
are not like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, are you? 

Abs. You'll not let me speak— I say the lady can account 
for this much better than I can. 

Lydia . Ma’am, you once commanded me never to think 
of Beverley again — there is the man— I now obey you for, 
from this moment, I renounce him for ever. [Exit Lydia. 

Mrs. Mai 0 mercy ! and miracles ! what a turn here is — 
why, sure, captain, you haven’t behaved disrespectfully to my 
niece. 

Sir Anth. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! — now I see it — Ha ! 
ha ! ha ! — now I see it — you have been too lively, Jack. 274 

Abs. Nay, sir, upon my word— 

Sir Anih. Come, no lying, Jack— I’m sure ’ twas so. 

Mrs. Mai O, Lud ! Sir Anthony !— O, fie, captain ! 

Abs. Upon my soul, ma’am— 

Sir Anth. Come, no exuses, Jack ; why, your father, you 
rogue, was so before you : — the blood of the Absolutes was al- 
ways impatient. — Ha ! ha! ha ! poor little Lydia ! — why, you’ve 
frightened her, you dog, you have. ’ 282 

Abs. By all that’s good, sir— 

Sir Anth. Zounds ! say no more, I tell you — Mrs. Malaprop 
shall make your peace.— You must make his peace, Mrs. Mala- 
prop you must tell her ’tis Jack’s way— tell her *tis all our 
ways it runs in the blood of our family ! — Come away. Jack — 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! Mrs. Malaprop — a young villain ! 

[Pushes him out. 

Mrs. Mai O ! Sir Anthony ! — 0, fie, captain ! 

[Exeunt severally. 
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Scene III— TAe North Parade 


Enter Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
Sir Luc I wonder where this Captain Absolute hides him- 

self. — Upon m V consc|ence 1 these office ^ dy 

way in love affairs : A , notb een for a little rogue of a 
Dorothy Carmine, if it had not D , d t a s j g ht of 

major, who ran away with he be ore she coum g » ^ 
me 1 — And I wonder too what t s the ladies can 

, 0 be so fond of them-unless it be^a toucn Og^ ^ vjpers> 

in ’em, that makes the i ( tb j s lbe captain coming? — 

with a bit of red cloth. r SUC ceeding about that 

faith it is !— There is a P^obabt " y o f succeedm 

fellow that is mighty provoking 1 Who the 12 

Enter Captain Absolute 

Abs. To what fine P 1 ^ 0 * 1 ^souM-a °Uttle gipsy I-I 
did *not think her romans couffi have made ^ » damn’ll - 

sMSSTS > ~ P ” ' 

the greatest pleasure in the never could 

Sir Luc. o, faith 1 I’m m the '“f ol purpose _ to be sure 
have found him in a sweeter te P ^ int0 conversation 

I’m just come in the nicK . ^ 

with him, and so quarrel g entee ^ y Lljcius goe s up to Absolute. 
_Wi,h regard to that matter, captain, I must beg leave to dif- 
fer in opinion with you. must be & yery su b,|e dis- 

Ahs. Upon my word, then, yo then t0 be giving no 

putant because, sir, I happeneo, j 

opinion at all. F e ; ve me leave to tell you. 

Sir Luc. That’s no reason-For give ^ 30 

a man may think an untruth as ^ utte rs his thoughts 

Abs. Very true, sir ’ ! b “* chance 0 f escaping contro- 
I should think they might stand 

versy- you differ in opinion with me, w i 

Sir Luc. Then, sir, you 

amounts to the same thing, not be f 0 re known you 

Abs. Hark’ee, Sir Lacius, no t have discovered 

to be a gentleman, upon my soul, 
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it at this interview : — for what you can drive at, unless you 
mean to quarrel with me, I cannot conceive ! 

Sir Luc. J humbly thank you, sir, for the quickness of your 

apprehension— (Bowing )— you have named the very thine I 
would be at. 

Abs. Very well, sir — I shall certainly not balk your incli- 
nations. But I should be glad you would please to explain 
your motives. 


Sir Luc. Pray, sir, be easy — the quarrel is a very pretty 
quarrel as it stands — we should only spoil it, by trying to ex- 
plain it.— However, your memory is very short— or you could 
not have forgot an affront you passed on me within this week. — 
oo, no more, but name your time and place. 

Abs. Well, sir, since you are so bent on it, the sooner the 

S ttc r : T7 ,et lt be this evening— here, by the Spring Gardens.— 
We shall scarcely be interrupted. 

Sir Luc. Faith ! that same interruption in affairs of this 
nature shows very great ill-breeding.— I don’t know what’s the 

reason, but in England, if a thing of this kind gets wind, peo- 
ple make such a pother, that a gentleman can never fight in 
peace and quietness.— However, if it’s the same to you, captain, 
I should take it as a particular kindness, if you’d let U 3 meet in 
King s Mead Fields, as a little business will call me there about 
six o clock, and I may despatch both matters at once. 

' 4 ^' J - ’ Tis th , e . same ,0 me exactly. — A little after six, then, 
we will discuss this matter more seriously. 66 


Sir Luc. If you please, sir ; there will 
sword light, though it won’t do for a 
matter’s settled ! and my mind’s at ease. 


be very pretty small- 
long shot.— So that 
[Exit Sir Lucius. 


Enter Faulkland, meeting Absolute 

Abs. Well met.— I was going to look for you-O, Faulk- 
Jand . all the demons of spite and disappointment have 
conspired against me! I’m so vexed, that if I had not the 
prospect of a resource in being knocked o’ the head by and by, 
I should scarce have spirits to tell you the cause. 75 

min F ^ Ik i J Wh ,^ t u can y° u me an ? — Has Lydia changed her 
mind ?-I should have thought her duty and inclination would 
now have pointed to the same object. 

Abs. Ay, just as the eyes do of a person who squints : — 
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z»"5v, h "cT, its 

«»•" « ■ ““ ,,d ii 

retreat with a frown ! 

Faulk. But what’s the “ ^Tgood-uatured Irishman 
Abs. O, to wind up . 8 , cave t0 have the 

here has (mimicking Sir Lucius) gk indu ig e hjB _ 

pleasure of cutting my throat-and I mean 

that’s all. . . 11C 

Faulk. Prithee, be serious. O'Trigger-you 

Abs. ’Tis fact, upon s °^ ront which I am sure I never 
know him by sight— for s ' ^ t |jj s eve ning at six 

intended, has obliged me you— you must go 

o’clock : ’tis on that account I wished 94 

with me. . . „ nme mistake, sure.— Sir Lucius 

Faulk. Nay, there must ® maUers may be accomo- 

shall explain himself- and I d > ? _i wish it had been 

dated but this evening, did you y 

any other time. , i6h t enough :— there will (as 

Abs. Why ?— there wll ‘ ^'‘fmall-sword light, though it 
Sir Lucius says) “be very „P[ e “ y nfound his long shots . 1 

will not do for a long shot. , ruffled by a differed* 

Faulk. But lammysela < j ormentin g temper has «a 

I have had with Julia -my vu • n0( be myself till we 

me treat her so cruelly that 

reconciled. p„„lkland you don’t deserve her. 

Abs. By heavens ! Faulkland, y 

a ,„ „ opt . »- 

r.M. o I** ! "r3,""n 

I fear it may be to take a , hoW j su fTer for my 
her letters-and restore ju 

Abs. Here-let me see. fccJ , he letter and p , 

•n d «d '-’tis all over with you, 

Ay , a final sentence, .nde i . ^ ^ 

Faulk. Nay, Jack-don , h atmydear ^ 

Abs. Here then. nlready upbroidsd J wish 

land’s own re fl ec, p^ n nZ add a word on the s obj^ an d truly, 
unkindness to me, I mil not ib i e .-Yours eter 

to speak with you as soon v 
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Julia’— T here’s stubbornness and resentment for you ! 

[Gives him the letter. 

Why, man, you don’t seem one whit happier at this. 

Faulk. O, yes, I am— but— but— 123 

Abs. Confound your buts !— You never hear anything that 
would make another man bless himself but you immediately 
damn it with a but . 

Faulk . Now, Jack, as you are my friend, own honestly — 
don’t you think there is something forward— something indeli- 
cate in this haste to forgive ? — Women should never sue for re- 
conciliation :— that should always come from us.— They should 
retain their coldness till woo’ed to kindness — and their pardon , 
like their love, should “not unsought be wont.” 103 

Abs. I have not patience to listen to you :— thouTt incor- 
rigible ! — so say no more on the subject. — I must go to settle 
a few matters — let me see you before six — remember, at my 
lodgings.— A poor industrious devil like me, who have toiled, 
and drudged, and plotted to gain my ends, and am at last dis- 
appointed by other people’s folly — may in pity be allowed to 
swear and grumble a little —but a captious sceptic in love, a 
slave to fretfulness and whim — who has no difficulties but ofhis 
own creating is a subject more fit for ridicule than compas- 

S10n * [ Exit Absolute. 

Faulk. I feel his reproahcs : — yet I would not change this 
too exquisite nicety for the gross content with which he tram- 
ples on the thorns of love— His engaging me in this due! has 
started an idea in my head which I will instantly— pursue— 

use it the touch-stone of Julia’s sincerity and disinteres- 
e ness— if her love proves pure and sterling ore, my name will 
rest on it with honour !-and once I’ve stamped it there, I lay 
qU C doubts for ever : but if the dross of selfishness, the 
oy o pride predominate — ’twill be best to leave her as a toy 
tor some less cautious fool to sigh for. [Exit Faulkland. 
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Julia sola 

How this message has ‘ al ® r “« d b “* ^“LaFMlkland'- 

can he mean? why such charge m;inv tears have you cost 

how many unhappy moments-how many tears y 
me ! 

Enter Faulkland 

Julia. What means this ?— why this caution, FauMand . 

Faulk. Alas ! Julia, I am come to take a lo g 
Julia. Heavens ! what do you mean ^ . s forfcited 

Faulk. You see before you a wretch, ^ who ^ draWn all 
— Nay, start not !— the infirmity y ss j ona t e _an unto- 

this misery on me.— I left you fre even t | s , that I must 

ward accident drew me into a qua j been s0 fortunate 

fly this kingdom instantly. J ’ fore th j s mischance had 
as to have called you mine ent ^ y ’ , d my banishment ! 
fallen on me, I should not so deeplj d he nature of 

Julia. My soul is oppressed s °"° stances arisen from 
your misfortune : had these . adve strong comfort in the thou- 
a less fatal cause, I should have bosom every doubt of 

ght that I could now chase fro y has Ion?, known no 

the warm sincerity of my love.- My heart ^ * we 

other guardian— I now entrust y P . my father s will m y 
will fly together.-When safe from the partner of 

be fulfilled— and I receive a legal 1 on the bossoro of 

your sorrows, and tenderest com keen rC gret t0 slumbering, 
your wedded Julia, you may lul y ub » s hand, shall smooth 

p-isawt'-S* - “ ”" P » 

1011 Faulk. O Julia ! I am ba f °^ r ^ h ITs t y' ^ re sofu t ion--- ^ 
is so pressing, it calls on yo“f°. r oh SO tb e advantages you org0 ’ 
you not wish some hours to w g 
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and what little compensation poor Faulkland can make yon 
beside his solitary love ? 

Julia. I ask not a moment.— No, Faulkland, I have loved 
you for yourself; and if I now, more than ever, prize the solemn 
engagement which so long has pledged us to each other, it is 
because it leaves no room for hard aspersions on my fame, and 

puts the seal of duty to an act of love. — But let us not linger. — 
Perhaps this delay— 

Fflw/k. ’Twill be better I should not venture out again till 

ark “" Yet am I grieved to think what numberless distresses will 
press heavy on your gentle disposition ! 44 

Julia. Perhaps your fortune may be forfeited by this un- 
happy act. I know not whether ’tis so. — but sure that alone 
can never make us unhappy. — The little I have will be sufficient 
to support us ; and exile never should be splendid. 

Faulk. Ay, but in such an abject state of life, my wounded 

de ’ P er ^ a P s > ma y increase the natural fretfulness of my temper, 
till 1 become a rude, morose companion, beyond your patience 
o en ure. Perhaps the recollection of a deed my conscience 
cannof justify may haunt me in such gloomy and unsocial fits, 
ttiat I shall hate the tenderness that would relieve me, break 
trom vour arras, and quarrel with your fondness ! 

,^y° ur thoughts should assume so unhappy a bent, 
you will the more want some mild and affectionate spirit to 
watch over and console you one who, by bearing your infir- 
mities with gentleness and resignation, may teaeh you jo to bear 
the evils of your fortune. 

Faulk. Julia, I have proved you to the quick ! and with this 
useless device I throw away all my doubts. How shall I plead 

to be forgiven this last unworthy effect of my restless, unsatis- 
fied disposition ? 


Julia. Has no such disaster happened as you related ? 

Faulk. I am ashamed to own that it was pretended ; yet in 
pity, Julia, do not kill me with resenting a fault which never 
can be repeated ; but sealing, this once, my pardon, let me to- 
morrow, in the face of Heaven, receive my future guide and 

momtress, and expiate my past folly, by years of tender adora- 
tion. 73 

Ju/ifl. Hold, Faulkland ! — that you are free from a crime, 
which I before feared to name. Heaven knows how sincerely I 
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rejoice !— These are tears of thankfulness for that ! But that 
your cruel doubts should have urged you to an imposition that 
has wrung my haart, gives me now a pang more keen than 1 

can express ! 

Faulk. By heav’ns ! Julia— 

Julia Yet hear me.— My father loved you, Faulkland ! and 
you preserved the life that tender parent gave me ; in his prese- 
nce 1 pledged my hand-joyfully pledged it-where before I had 
given my heart. When soon after, I lost that parent, it seemed 
to me that Providence had, in Faulkland, shown me whither to 
transfer, without a pause, my grateful duty as well as my affec- 
tion ; hence I have been content to bear from you what pride 
and delicacy would have forbid me from another. I will not up- 
braid you by repeatinghow you have trifled with my sincerity.— 

Faulk. I confess it all ! yet hear— 

Julia. After such a year of trial, I might have flattered my- 
self that I should not have been insulted with a new probation 
of my sincerity, as cruel as unnecessary ! I now see it : is not in 
your nature to be content or confident in love. With this 
conviction— I never will be yours. While I had hopes that my 
persevering attention and unreproaching kindness might in 
time reform your temper. I should have been happy to have 
gained a dearer influence over you ; but ] will not furnish you 
with a licensed power to keep alive an incorrigible fault at the 
expense of one who never would contend with you. 103 

Faulk. Nay, but, Julia, by my soul and honour, if after 


this „ . , , , 

Julia. But one word more.— As my faith has once been 

given you, I never will barter it with another.— I shall pray 
for your happiness with the truest sincerity ; and the dearest 
blessing I can ask of Heaven to send you will be to charm you 
from that unhappy temper, which alone has prevented the per- 
formance of our solemn engagement. -All I request of you is, 
that you will yourself reflect upon this infirmity, and when you 
number up the many true delights it has deprived you o e 1 
not be your least regret, that it lost you the love o one 
would have followed you in beggary through the world . L 

Faulk. She’s gone !-for ever i-There was ; a n awf ul^o- 
lution in her manner that riveted me to my P . mner f e ctions 

—dolt !— barbarian!— Cursed as I am, with m he ^ ven . gl f t ed 

than my fellow-wretches, kind Fortune se 
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cherub to my aid, and, like a ruffian, I have driven her from my 
side ! — I must now haste to my appointment.— Well, my mind is 
turned for such a scene.— I shall wish only to become a princi- 
pal in it, and reverse the tale my cursed folly put me upon for- 
ging here. — O Love ! — tormentor ! — fiend ! — whose influence, 
like the moon’s, acting on men of dull souls, makes idiots of 
them, but meeting subtler spirits, betrays their course, and 
urges sensibility to madness ! [Exit. 

Enter Maid and Lydia 

Maid. My mistress, ma’am, I know, was here just now — 
perhaps she is only in the next room. [Exit Maid. 

Lydia. Heigh*ho !— Though he has used me so, this fellow 
runs strangely in my head. I believe one lecture from my grave 
cousin will make me recall him. 134 


Enter Julia 


Lydia. O, Julia, I am come to you with such an appetite 
for consolation — Lud ! child, what’s the matter with you ?— 
You have Been crying ! — I’ll be hanged, if that Faulkland has 
not been tormenting you ! 


Julia. You mistake the cause of my uneasiness ! — Some- 
thing has flurried me a little. — Nothing that you can guess at. — 
I would nof accuse Faulkland to a sister ! [Aside. 

Lydia. Ah ! whatever vexations you may have, I can assure 
\ou mine surpass them. — You know who Beverley proves 
to be ? j 45 

Julia. I will now own to you, Lydia, that Mr. Faulkland 
had before informed me of the whole affair. Had young Abso- 
lute been the person you took him for, I should not have 
accepted your confidence on the subject without a serious 
endeavour to counteract your caprice. 

Lydia. So, then, I see I have been deceived by every one ! 
—but I don’t care— I’ll never have him. 152 


Julia. Nay, Lydia — 

Lydia. Why, is it not provoking ? when I thought we were 
coming to the prettiest distress imaginable, to find myself made 
a mere Smith field bargain of at last. — There, had I projected 
one of the mosTsentimental elopements ! — so becoming a dis- 
guise! so amiable a ladder of ropes ! — Conscious moon — four 
horses— Scotch parson— with such surprise to Mrs. Malaprop— 
and such paragraphs in the newspapers 1—0, I shall die with 
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disappointment 

Julia. I don’t wonder at it ! 

t ,a vi Nnw- sad reverse ! what have 1 to expect, but, 
Lydia. nrenaranon with a bishop’s licence, and 

after a deal orflimsy ' " p t0 , he altar ; or perhaps 

my aunt s blessing, to go s P g ch J rchl a nd have an unman- 

S John Absolute and Lydia Languish, .A 71 

Julia Melancholy, indeed ! * 

t a- How mo rtifying , to remember the dear delicious^ 
Lydia. How msruixme , minute's conversation 

shifts 1 used to be put to, 8 j forth } n the coldest 

with this fellow !-How often have I stole tori^ ^ Kkc a 

night in January, a “ df ° u “ d y he knee l to me in the snow, and 
dripping statue !— There w a ^ shiver i ng with cold and I 

Tneeze and cough so patheti y - } blast numbed our 

with apprehension ! and white pity his flame and 

joints, how warmly wou P was something like 

glow with mutual ardour !— Ab, Julia, mat lg3 

being in love. . i , Hia r s h 0 uld chide you only 

Julia. If I were in spirits! y n, ^ mQre (he s j tua tion of 

by laughing heartily at you , a{ u not t0 | et a man, 

niy mindj at presen* eame tl y Unhappiness from your 

who loves you capric e can inflict. 

-22STS !5 1 What has brought my aunt here ? 

Fnter Mrs. Malaprop, Fag, and David 

M [de M a a nd sfmulationlmng^n .n°the 'fields 1 andlir Antho- 

— - 

' hiS Mrs Mai That gentleman can tell you-’twas he envelop- 
ed the affair to me. rj 0 p AG# 

Lydia. Do, sir, will you inform u • deficient in every 
Fag. Ma’am, I should hold myself y a momen t 

a lady i0 deeply ,D - 

terested in the affair as you are. 

Lydia. But quick ! quick, sir . 
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Fag. True, ma’am, as you say, one should be quick in 
divulging matters of this nature ; for should we be tedious, per- 
haps while we are flourishing on the subject, two or three lives 

may be lost ! 

Lydia. O patience !-Do, ma’am, for Heaven’s sake ! tell 
us what is the matter ? 

Mrs. Mai Why ! murder’s the matter ! slaughter’s the mat- 
ter ! killing’s the matter ! — but he can tell you the perpendicu- 

lar Lydia. Then, prithee, sir, be brief. 

Fag. Why then, ma’am, as to murder— I cannot take upon 
me to say— and as to slaughter, or manslaughter, that will be 


as the jury finds it. 

Lydia. But who, sir,— who are engaged in this ? 

Fag. Faith, ma’am, one is a young gentleman whom I 
should be very sorry anything was to happen to— a very pretty 
behaved gentleman ! We have lived much together, and always 

on terms. 


Lydia. But who is this ? who ? who ? who ? 

Fag. My master, ma’am— my master— I speak of my master. 

Lydia. Heavens ! What, Captain Absolute ! 

Mrs. Mai. O, to be sure, you are frightened now ! 


Julia. But who are with him, sir ? 

Fag. As to the rest, ma’am, this gentleman can inform you 
better than I. 230 


Julia. Do speak, friend. [To David. 

David. Look’ee, my lady— by the mass ! there’s mischief go- 
ing on. Folks don’t use to meet for amusement with fire-arms, 
firelocks, fire-engines, fire-screens, fire-office, and the devil 
knows what other crackers beside ! — This, my lady, I say, has 
an angry favour. 

Julia. But who is there beside Captain Absolute, friend ? 

David. My poor master— under favour for mentioning him 
first. — You know me, my lady— I am David— and my master of 
course is, or was, Squire Acres. — Then comes Squire Falk- 
land. 242 

Julia. Do, ma’am, let us instantly endeavour to prevent 
mischief. 


Mrs. Mai. O, fie — it would be very inelegant in us we 
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should only participate things. 

David. Ah ! do, Mrs. Aunt, save a few lives-they are des- 
perately given, believe me. — Above all, there is that bloo 
thirsty Philistine, Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 

Mrs. Mai. Sir Lucius O’Trigger 1-0 mercy ! have they 
drawn poor little dear Sir Lucius into the scrape ?- Why, how 
you stand, girls 1 you have no more feeling than one of the 

Derbyshire petrifactions ! 

Lydia. What are we to do, madam ? 

Mrs. Mai. Why, fly with the utmost felicity, to be sure, to 
prevent mischief !-Here, friend-you can show us th « P la “ ’ 
Fag. If you please, ma’am, I will conduct you.-D.vjd, do 

you look for Sir Anthony. , . 

iMsii rnmp girls ’-—this gentleman will exhort us.— 

«« "»■ - % 

cede 

Fag. Not a step before the ladies for the world ! 

Mrs. Mai. You’re sure you know the spot. 

,. i think I can find it, ma’am ! and one good thing is, 

we shall hear the report of the pistol* ■ “ fear 

can’t well miss them ; never e , > [Exeunt, he talking. 

Scene II— South Parade 

Enter Absolute, putting his sword under his 

great- coat 

Abs. A sword seen in the provoking this is Faulk- 

great an alarm as a mad ^ b -obhged to go without him at 
land ! never punctual ! I , sh ^ ll b A h ® i_how shall I escape 
last. O, the devil ! here’s Sir Anthony 

tottn 1 . - j tnkp'i a circle to go off. 

[Muffles up his face, and takes a 

Enter Sir Anthony 

deceived at a little distance ! 
Sir Anth. How one may be deceit ^ ^ (h#t was 

Only that I see he don t know m J j ac k, -what are you 
Jack ! — Hey !-Gad’s life 1 . ll ,s _JL y Jack _Jack Absolute ! 
afraid of ? hey ! sure I am right. y> [, (j 0 es up to him. 


12 
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Abs. Really, sir, you have the advantage of me I don’t 
remember ever to have had the honour— my name is Saunder- 
son, at your service. 13 

Sir Anth. Sir, I beg your pardon— I took you— hey ? why, 
zounds ! it is — Stay — [Looks up his face. 

So, so— your humble servant, Mr. Saunderson !— Why, you 
scoundrel ! what tricks are you after now ? 

Abs. O ! a joke, sir, a joke !— I came here on purpose to 
look for you, sir. 

Sir Anth. You did ! well, I am glad you were so lucky : 
but what are you muffled up so for?— what’s this for ?— hey? 22 

Abs. ’Tis cool, sir ; isn’t it ?— rather chilly somehow — but 
I shall be late— I have a particular engagement. 

Sir Anth. Stay— Why, l thought you were looking for 
me ?_Pray, Jack, where is’t you are going ? 

Abs. Going, sir ! 

Sir Anth. Ay— where are you going ? 

Abs. Where am I going ? 

Sir Anth, You unmannerly puppy ! 30 

Abs. I was going, sir, to— to— to Lydia — sir, to Lydia — to 
make matters up if I could and I was looking for you, sir, — 
to — to — 

Sir Anth. To go with you, I suppose.— Well, come along. 

Abs. 0 ! zounds ! no, sir, not for the world !— I wished to 
meet with you, sir, to— to— to— You find it cool I’m sure, sir — 
you’d better not stay out. 

Sir Anth. Cool ! not at all. — Well, Jack — and what will 
you say to Lydia ? 40 

Abs. O, sir, beg her pardon, humour her — promise and 
vow but I detain you, sir— consider the cold air on your 
gout. 

Sir Anth. O, not at all ! — not at all ! — I’m in no hurry. — 
Ah ! Jack, you youngsters, when once you are wounded here — 

[ Putting his hand to Absolute’s breast. 
Hey ! what the deuce have you got here ? 

Abs. Nothing, sir— nothing. 

Sir Anth. What’s this ? — here’s something damn’d hard. 50 

Abs. O, trinkets, sir ! trinkets— a bauble for Lydia ! 
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Sir Anth. Nay, let me see your taste. 

[Pulls his coat open , the sword falls. 

Trinkets !— a bauble for Lydia !— Zounds ! sirrah, you are not 
going to cut her throat, are you ? 

Abs. Ha ! ha ! ha !— I thought it would divert you, sir, 
though l didn’t-meaiTto tell you till afterwards. 

Si r Anth. You didn’t?- Yes, this is a very diverting trinket, 

Abs. Sir, I’ll explain to you.— You know, sir, Lydia is 
romantic— dev’lish romantic, and very absurd of course: now, 
sfrTntend.if she refuses to forgive me-to unsheath this 
sword — and swear-I’ll fall upon .tspomt^nd expire at her 

feet S,r Anth Fall upo^a fiddlUtjck V s. end !-why I suppose 
it is the very tbmiptat woW please her.- Get along you fool. 
Ah. Well sir, you shall hear of my success-you shall hear. 
—O Lydia 1 —forgave me, or this pointed steel”-says I. 

Sir Anth. “O, booby ! stay away, and welcome -says 
she. — Get along !-and damn your tr.nkets . ^ Abs0LUT€ . 

Enter David, running 

•j him t stoD him ! Murder ! Thief ! Fire ! — Stop 

fire 0a stop fi're^!— O 1 Sir Anthony— call 1 call! bid’m stop! 

Murder IFire! 

Sir Anth. Fire ! Murder ! where ? 

Bnvid Oons » he's out of sight ! and I’am out of breath . 
for my part ?0 ! Sir Anthony, why didn’t you stop htm ? why 

did S y r ( r P ziunds ! the fellow’s mad -.-Stop whom ? stop 

Ay, the captain, sir -.-there’s murder and slaugh- 

Jgf 

Cuvf/' Ay^ase you, ^ ^ bony , ^ t he re ’ S fi a 11 ^ kmds^ of 

fighting glTomsir-bloody ' 

C.> Anth. Who are going to fight, dunce . 
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your son, the captain— 91 

Sir Anth. O, the dog ! — I see his tricks do you know 
the place ? 


David. King’s Mead Fields. 

Sir Anth. You know the way ? 

David. Not an inch but I’ll call the mayor — aldermen— 
constables— churchwardens— and beadles— we can’t be too 
many to part them. 

Sir Anth. Come along— give me your shoulder ! We’ll get 
assistance as we go— the lying villain !— Well, I shall be in such 
a frenzy !— So— this was the history of his trinkets ! I’ll bauble 
him t ^ [Exeunt. 


. > y Scene III— King's Mead Fields 

y Sir Lucius and Acres, with pistols\ -- \ , . T 

\ Acres. By my valour ! then, Sir Lucius, forty yards is a 

good distance— Od’s levels and aims !— I say itls a good dis- 
tance. 

Sir Luc. Is it for muskets or small field-pieces ? upon my 
conscience, Mr. Acres, you must leave those things to me.— 
Stay now. — I’ll show you. 


\ 

i 


[ Measures paces along the stage. 

There now, that is a very pretty distance — a pretty gentleman’s 
distance. , 

Acres. Zounds ! we might as well fight in a sentxybox ! I 
tell you, Sir Lucius, the farther he is off, the cooler I shall take 
my aim. D 


Sir Luc. Faith ! then I suppose you would aim at him best 
of all if he was out of sight ! 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, but I should think forty or eight- 
and-thirty yards— 


S7r Luc. Pho ! pho ! nonsense ! three or four feet between 
the mouths of your pistols is as good as a mile. 


Acres. Od’s bullets, no ! — by my valour ! there is no merit 
in killing him so near : do, my dear Sir Lucius, let me bring 
him down at a long shot :— a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love 
me < 21 

Sir Luc. Well— the gentleman’s friend and I must settle 
that. — But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an accident, is there 
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any little will or commission I could execute for you ? 

Acres. I am much obliged to you. Sir Lucius-but I don’t 

UDd S/f Tuc~ Whv you may think there’s no being shot at 
S/r Luc. wo . y y unlucky bullet should carry a 

SSL,?- * » Wfs -< 

yoiribout family matters. \y . . . \i • 

S.> L«c For^instance, now-if that should be the case- 

wouW you choose to bej^d and sent heme « > ’ 

be the same to you foTIe^nere in the y ^ 

very snug lying in the Abbey^ r v w«/ A JiTa c , \ - 

Acre!. Pickled 1-Snug lying in the Abbey 1-T.d’s tremors ! \ y 

Sir Lucius, don’t talk so ! j • \ - 

Sir Luc. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were engaged m V 

an afTair of this kind before ? 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never beiore. 

• . I A 1 _ . 




Ah th ’ a puy l-there’s no.hrng like being , A 
, S ed S «o a U thing b -pJa h y, now.U would you recerve the gentle-- 

nan’s shot ? practised that-there, Sir Lucius- 

Acres . Od s hies . P hi mse lf in an attitude. 

he A side, front, hey T-Od’ I I’ll make myself small enough : 

-I’ll stand edgewayS * , p nIlitp out— for if you stand so when 
Sir Luc. Now you r q [ Levelling at him. 

' ‘I:”" Zounds ! Sir Lucius-are you sure it is not cocked ? 
Jr^But-but-you don’t know-it may go off of its own 

IMC. Pho! be ^^j^Thance— for^if it* misses a^vital 

^ r d , y of7ou b r U rUh« “de-’twi,l be very hard if it don’, succeed 

on the left I 60 

frtuc. ^Mherl-fix yourself so- ^ 

toHor'tw^may pass^cleM through y° ur body, and never do 
any harm at all. 
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Acres . Clean through me ! — a ball or two clean through 
me ! 


Sir Luc. Ay — may they — and it is much the genteelest 
attitude into the bargain. 

Acres . Look’ee ! Sir Lucius — I’d just as lieve be shot in an 
awkward posture as a genteel one — so, by my valour ! I will 
stand edgeways. 71 

Sir Luc. ( Looking at his watch.) Sure they don’t mean to 
disappoint us— Hah ! — no, faith ! — I think I see them coming. 

Acres. Hey !— what !— coming ! 

Sir Luc. Ay — Who are those yonder getting over the stile ? 

Acres. There are two of them indeed ! — well — let them 
come — hey. Sir Lucius ! — we — we — we — we — W'on’t run. 




80 




Sir Luc. Run! *3 j 

Acres. No— I say — we won't run, by my volour ! 

Sir Luc. What the devil’s the matter with you ? 

Acres. Nothing— nothing— my dear friend— my dear Sir 
L ucius — but I— I — I don’t feel quite so bold, somehow, as I did. ** 

Sir Luc. O, fie !— consider your honour. ^ 

Acres. Ay— true— my honour— Do, Sir Lucius, 'edge in a 
word or two every now and then about my honour. — 

Sir Luc. Well, here they’re coming. [Looking. 

Acres. Sir Lucius— if I wa’n’t with you, I should almost 

think I was afraid — If my valour should leave me I Valour will 
come and go. w: , 

Sir Luc. Then pray keep it fast, while you have it. \. ^ \ 

Acres. Sir Lucius — [ doubt it is going — yes — my valour is c 
certainly going ! — it is sneaking off ! - I feel it oozing out as it 
were at the palms of my hands ! 

Sir Luc. Your honour — your honour. — Here they are. 

Acres. O mercy !— now— that I was safe at Cold Hall ! or 
could be shot before I was aware ! 


\> 




Enter Faulkland and Absolute 

Sir Luc. Gentlemen, your most obedient.— Hath !— what, 
Captain Absolute ! — So, I suppose, sir, you are come here, just 
like myself to do a kind office, first for your friend — then to 
proceed to business on your own account. 104 
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Acres What, Jack !-tny dear Jack !-my dear friend ! 

gentleman civilly— So, Mr. »e ' <j [ w i|| measure the 

choose your weapons, the captain ana , 10 

ground. . , 

Faulk. My weapons, sir I M r. 

Acres Od’s life ! Sir Lucius, I m not going B 

Fa “ : S S' - - * fi8ht Mf - 

Acres ^ j 

Faulk. Not I, upon my word, sir. , But , hope . 

Sir Luc. Well '" ow ’ th . a ! h S r ®' 8 o y u P s come 'on purpose for 
Mr. Faulkland, as there are three k as t0 spo il the party 
vmi won t be so , ... * a 120 


^ T" Opray Faulkland, fighVto oblige Sir Lucius. 

Abs. t t|n e matter— 

Faulk. Nay, if Mr. Acres is s disappoint- 

Acres. No, no, M-^^sir' Lucius! then's no occa- 

ment like a Chnstian-Look e S> (he same (Q you> , d as 

sion at all for me to fight , ana n 

•lieve let it alone. Acres— I must not be trifled 

Sir Luc. Observe r " e '.. N , cn , e d somebody-and you came 
with. You have certawly ctaHeng willing to repre- 


JliN 


. v M 

j* 


v\^ A 


ly challenged * repre- 

= » i”» - T« 


■*" i”;ri s„. ». i» m «*• — m 

thing. . o ir L UC i U s— I tell you, ’tis one B^ver ^ey 

Acres. Zounds. Sir Luci not show his face • 

- nrrr; 

•"£ Hold, Bob— let me 
man e a L B bX!e y you , ; h and a 1s his 

S characters, he is ready to support tEem , 4 1 

y ° U s!rLuc. Well, this is lucky-Now you have an opport- 

UDi i,, WbaL quarrel with 
not if he were fif,y Beve y 
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not have me so unnatural. 

Sir Luc. Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, your valour has 
oozed away with a vengeance ! 

Acres. Not in the least ! Od’s backs and abettors ! I'll be 
your second with all my heart— and if you should get a quietus > 
you may command me entirely. I'll get you snug lying in the 
Abbey here ; or pickle you, and send you over to Blunderbuss 
Hall, or anything of the kind, with the greatest pleasure. 154 

Sir Luc. Pho ! pho ! you are little better than a coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calle me a coward ; coward 
was the word, by my valour ! 

Sir Luc. Well, sir ? 

Acres. Look’ee, Sir Lucius, ’tisn’t that I mind the word 
coward — coward maybe said in joke — But if you had called me 
a poltroon , od’s daggers ahd balls — 162 

Sir Luc. Well, sir ? 

Acres. I should have thought you a very ill-bred man. 

Sir Luc. Pho ! you are beneath my notice. 

Abs. Nay, Sir Lucius, you can’t have a better second than 
my friend Acres — He is a most determined Jog— called in the 
country. Fighting Bob. — He generally kills a man a week — don’t 
you. Bob ? 

Acres. Ay— at home !— . ^ 171 

Sir Luc. Well then, captain, ’tis we must begin— so come 
out* my little counsellor— (draws his sword)— and ask the gentle- 
man, whether he will resign the lady without forcing you to 
proceed against him ? 

Abs. Come on then, sir— (draws) ; since you won’t let it be 
an amicable suit, here’s my reply. 

Enter Sir Anthony, David and the Women 

David. Knock ’em all down, sweet Sir Anthony ; knock 
down my master in particular — and bind his hands over to their 
good behaviour ! 

Sir Anth. Put up, Jack, put up, or I shall be in a frenzy — 
how came you in a duel, sir ? 

Abs. Faith, sir, that gentleman can tell you better than I ; 
’twas he called on me, and you know, sir, I serve his Majesty/ 

Sir Anth. Here’s a pretty fellow ! I eatch him going to cut 
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'!lfc" 1 Sir , ‘l’ Ml J»» I lb.. g«lk~» -IM “ 'I?! 

»- >«• <>" « »“ - 

out explaining your reasons ? which mv 

Sir Luc. Your son, sir, insulted me in a manner which m> 

honour could ( Jack> how durst you insult the gentle- 

man in a manner wh: ich faave nQ honour be f 0 re ladies 

Mrs. Mai. Come, conQ . ’ How cou ]d you intinjidate' us 
^^ P He?efSa C ha C s°be e en terrified to death for you. 202 

W For fear I should be Hg^^^Xin- 
Mrs. Mai Nay, no deWsmnsJo the past Lyo 

ced ; speak, child. raust t in a wor d 

Mieve^Sd taSe. the y-n g.ady’s silence-Now 

™'l7dla. What is it you mean su ? now _ this 

Sir Luc. Come, come, Delia, we mu 

is no time for trifling. ' I... \ 

% 


reprofiLb 

Tefurnof 


gentleman my vou s0 ?_Sir Lucius-i per- 

Abs. O 1 m yJ lttle n ^“^L k e here with regard to the aft 
ceute there must besomemista ^ j can on |y say t tzT 

ront which you affirm , And as you mU st be con- 

it could not have been intention ^ a real injury-you 

vinced, that L no ? as hamedto atone for an inadverten- 

shall now see that l am t a while honoured with 

^ ortmyclaim againstany m 

^SinOT well said, jack and HI stand *^’“*£* 

Acres. Mind, I ^^d tf I can’t get a wife 
sions to anything in th *° i rn ij ve a bachelor. 

« »■“* at” *5=^**-" ■“ 
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ly acknowledged becomes an obligation*— and as for the lady— 
if she chooses to deny her own handwriting, here— 

[ Takes out letters. 

Mrs. Mai. 0, he will dissolve my mystery ! Sir Lucius, 
perhaps there’s some mistake — perhaps I can illuminate— 235 

Sir Luc. Pray, old gentlewoman, don’t interfere where you 
have no business. — Miss Languish, are you my Delia, or not ? 

Lydia. Indeed, Sir Lucius, I am not. 

[Lydia and Absolute walk aside. 

Mrs. Mai. Sir Lucius O’Trigger— ungrateful as you are— I 
own the soft impeachment — pardon my blushes, I am Delia. 242 

Sir Luc. ' YotTDelia^pho ! pho 1 be easy. 

Mrs. Mai. Why, thou -barbarous Vandyke— those letters are 
mine. — When you are more sensible of my benignity — perhaps 
I may be brought to encourage your addresses. 

Sir Luc. Mrs. Malaprop, I am extremely sensible of your 
condescension ; and whether you or Lucy have put this trick 
upon me. l am equally beholden to you. — And to show you I 
am not ungrateful, Captain Absolute, since you have taken that 
lady from me, I’ll give you my Delia into the bargain. 253 

Abs. I am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius ; but here’s my 
friend, fighting Bob, unprovided for. 

Sir Luc. Hah ! little Valour — here, will you make your 
fortune ? 

Acres. Od's wrinkles ! No. — But give me your hand. Sir 
Lucius, forget and forgive ; but if ever I give you a chance of 
pickling me again, say Bob Acres is a dunce, that's all. 261 

Sir Anth. Come, Mrs. Malaprop, donT15e cast down — you 
are in your bloom yet. 

Mrs. Mai. Oh, Sir Anthony ! — men are all barbarians. 

[All retire but Julia and Faulkland. 

Julia. He seems dejected and unhappy— not sullen— there 
was some foundation, however, for the tale he told me — 0 wo- 
man ! how true should be your judgement, when your resolu- 
tion is so weak ! [aside. 

Faulk. Julia !— how can I sue for what I so little deserve ? 
I dare not presume — yet Hope is the child of Pe nitenc e. 271 

Julia. Oh ! Faul£land, you have~not been more faulty in 
your unkind treatment of me than I am now in wanting incli- 
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nation tn resent it. As my heart honestly bids me place my 
weakness to the account of love, 1 should be ungenerous not to 

admit the same plea for yours. 

Faulk . Now I shall be blessed indeed ! 

[Sir Anthony comes forward. 

o- Anth What’s soing on here ?— So you have been quar- 

*24*. '»“>■ m'S S£ i 

hut let me have a hand in the matter at last /> 

E «. in m M Faulk land "" 

— lnere, marry uj j res t come forward. 

prisingly . QoW j hope there is no dissatisfied person, 

a fei »sV shi.^ sfisrKru* 

people succeed better— . h 

,lcr«. You are right, Sir Lucius^So Jack l ^ 

joy -Mr. Fa t'rixeV a nou7gr odVtabors and pipes 1 I’ll 
you I’m p« to 'SlS.n .he (tew Rooms-aiid I .?- 


S3.- * nmr-nlEVZ W ' 5 

sist on your all meeting me there. a( night we 

single ladfwUrJfnkThL'l'th toThe young couples, and a hu S r 

b ^°^w/k^ rS Our partXs are s ^|^° i F °^'| 1 2ying C checked^hi t time 
congratulated by each othei r y hi h migbt have bet- 

tbe errors of an i II ^ by" her gentle- 
rayed an innocent hear , unhappy temper of one who 

-.i i-s — ■ “ j ss 

heart he ought to have adore . (asted the bitters, as 

Abs. Well. Fau l k a °X w ith this difference only, that you 

well as the sweets, of love ^ se)fj whi i e /_ 

always prepared the bitter P , Mr> Modesty ? 


always prepared the bI “« ^'^^hey! Mr. Modesty ? 

Lvdia Was alwas obliged to me 10 . now as unallo- 

Butcome, no mbfeoTTCat^mir happiness 312 

yed as general. so . and while Hope 

Julia. Then let us study to pres r £ ^ , e( us deny „ s 
pictures to us a flattering scene 

J 
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pencil those colours which are too bright to be lasting. — When 
hearts deserving happiness would unite their fortunes, Virtue 
would crown them with an unfading garland of modest hurtless 
flowers ; but ill-judging Passion will force the gaudier rose into 
the wreath, whose thorn offends them, when its leaves are drop- 
ped ! [Exeunt omnes. 
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SPOKEN BY MRS. BULKLBY 

Ladies, for you — I heard our poet say 
He’d try to coax some moral from his play : 

“One moral’s plain,” cried I, “without more fuss ; 

Man’s social hapiness all rests on us : 

Through all the drama— whether damn d or not— 

Love gilds the scene , and women guide the plot. 

From every rank obedience is our due— . „ 

D’ye doubt ?— The world’s great stage shall prove it true. 

The Cit, well skill’d to shun domestic strife, 

Will sup abroad ;-but first, he’ll ask his wife, 

John Trot , his friend, for once will do > the ; same, 

But then— he’ll just step home to tell his dome . 

The surly Squire at noon resolves to rule. 

And half the day— Zounds !— Madam is a fool . 
Convinced at night, the vanquish d victor says 
Ah, Kate ! you women have such coaxing ways . 

The jolly Toper chides each tardy blade, 

Till reeling Bacchus calls on Love for aid : 

Then with each toast he sees fair humpers swim, 

And kisses Chloe on the sparkling brim . 

Nay, I have heard that Statesmen-great and wise- 
Will sometimes counsel with a lady's eyes . 

The servile suitors watch her various lace, 

She smiles preferment, or she frowns disgrace, 

Curtsies a pension here - there nods a p • 

Nor with less awe, in scenes of humbler life, 

Is view'd the mistress , or is heard th / . 

The poorest Peasant of the P? orest .. ’ 

The child of poverty, and heir to w > 

Early from radiant Lov e s .mpa irt of night . 

De e al S s°park Mha« P ofUh?ough winter’s chilling woes 
E all the warmth his little cottage knows . 
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The wand’ring Tar , who not for years has press’d 
The widow’d partner of his day of rest, 

On the cold deck, far from her arms removed. 

Still hums the ditty which his Susan loved ; 

And while around the cadence rude is blown, 

The boatswain whistles in a softer tone. 

The Soldier , fairly proud of wounds and toil, 
Pants for the triumph of his Nancy’s smile ; 

But ere the battle should he list’ her cries, 

The lover trembles— and the hero dies ! 

That heart, by war and honour steel’d to fear, 

Droops on a sigh and sickens at a tear ! 

But ye more cautious, ye nice-judging few, 

Who give to Beauty only Beauty’s due, 

Though friends to Love — ye view with deep regret 
Our conquests marr’d, our triumph incomplete. 

Till polish’d Wit more lasting charms disclose. 

And Judgement fix the darts which Beauty throws ! 
—In female breasts did sense and merit rule, 

The lover’s mind would ask no other school ; 

Shamed into sense, the scholars of our eyes. 

Our beaux from gallantry would soon be wise ; 

Would gladly light, their homage to improve, 

The lamp of Knowledge at the torch of Love ! 
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NOTES 


Prbface 

(A) Circumstances that led to the Composition of the ‘Preface’ 

It is important to remember a few facts about the history of 
the composition of the play and its first two representations on 
the stage to enable us to understand the full meaning of the 
preface. 

Sheridan had little experience of either the stage or drama- 
tic writing before he wrote “The Rivals’ at 23. The play was 
enacted on the stage on 17th January, 1775 when it proved a 
dismal failure on account of (a) its excessive length, especially 

of the Faulkland-Julia scenes and (b) the poor acting of Lee. 
Sheridan was not at all disheartened by the initial failure but 
withdrew it and thoroughly revised it after cutting down the 
inordinate length of certain scenes. Eleven days afterwards, the 
play was restaged with a new actor in the role of Sir Lucius on 
28th January, 1775, when it was a tremendous success and has 

continued to be so ever since. 

Encouraged with his success, Sheridan was prompted to 
add a new Piologue to the play which was read out on L ten ' 
th night of its presentation, ridiculing the Sentiraeata 1 Comedy 
which had become undeservedly popular with the age and gi 

ing his own ideas about what a comedy should be and. It , 

to write a “preface” for readers of h,s p ay. which « « ° f 

apologia explaining his reason for the initial i _ e( j 

as originally written out by him and thanking all concerned 
with its success. 

(B) Analysis of the Preface 

A Preface isto the reader, what a ^“'^^aderfor'his^m 
in the theatre. It is a kind of reque , successful on the 
dulgent appreciation. A p ay w i fac( ^ for j ts successful 

stage, needs, however, no elabora n j t ’j on 0 f its intrinsic 

stage-representation isipso-faeto zt & rejected by the audi- 

merits. A bad play which has been J or supp i e mentary 

ence, cannot be bolstered up, with t0 appreciate 

explanation so that its readers can see th 

13 
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it. Such a play with a vindication to win for itself a favourable 
opinion of readers is like a weak case supported by useless plea- 
ding by a lawyer at the law court. Sheridan’s play is not a 
weak play but one that has met with tremendous success and 
approbation of the theatre-going public. Its tremendous success 
in its present form has a history behind this. The original play 
had to be withdrawn as it proved a dismal failure on the stage 
because certain errors and imperfections had crept into it. It 
was also adversely criticised. Sheridan’s purpose in the Preface 
is, therefore, to (a) admit and explain these defects and imper- 
fections that had crept into the play in its original form ; (b) 
reply to unjust criticisms of the play and (c) to absolve others 
connected with its first representation on the stage who have 
been made targets of criticism rather unfairly and sought to be 
made responsible for its failure. 

(1) Certain defects had crept into the original play. These 
certainly deserved the censure of critics and of the audience, 
who constitute the best judges. All these were due, in the main, 
to his inexperience as a dramatic writer and of conditions on 
the stage or stage-craft and not to an innate incapacity to be a 
successful play-wright. The continued patronage, the same 
audience has extended to the subsquent revision of the play, has 
proved this. 

(2) Critics have unjustly blamed the Managers of the theatre 

for the inordinate length of some of the scenes. The fact is 
that when the play was first put in the hands of Mr. Harris, 
the Manager of the Covent Garden Theatre did advise the 
dramatist to cut down the inordinate length of the drama in 
certain places as quickly as possible, as there was no other play 
suitable for stage-representation at the time but there were 
many others to which the Manager would have pointed out but 
refrained from doing so, as he did not like to wound the 
vanity of a young author by pruning as much as he would have 
liked to have done. Sheridan knew all this but chose to cut 
down some more scenes only after seeing the first reactions of 
the audience. M 

(3) As regards the charge of plagiarism /while his ignorance 
of plays by other writers involved him in many errors, it proved 
to him a blessing in disguise. His imagination was thus left 
free to invent situations and characters. Had it been other- 
wise, his brain would have been full of faded ideas to influence 
his imagination duly to mar his originality of conception. 

f 
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(4) Critics, motivated by malice, are beneath his notice. 
Some part of the criticisms was directed against weak portions 
of the play which he could not see earlier though so obvious. 
As an author of the play, he has every reason to regard the 
reactions of the audience on the first night of its performance 
with respect, having been motivated by a sense of correct 
literary judgment and not out of malice. 

(5) Sheridan had no intention of satirising the typical 
Irish character through his portraiture of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 

(6) Sheridan thanks the actors and principals of the theatre 
for their help. 


(C) The Preface As A Piece of Self-Criticism 

“Lowliness is a young man’s ladder”- This quotation from 
Shakespeare may well be said to be the keynote of his Preface 
which forms an excellent apologia, humble but at the same 
time dignified, candid, and critical. He confesses his own 
experience but at the same time, he is fully conscious of his 
latent powers as a dramatic writer. He owns up his own 
resoonsibility does not palliate his short- comings nor does he 
shift the blame on others. He takes a rational attitude to 
critic He is consious of the fact that it is the business of an 
inexperienced author to meet the arguments of impartial critics 
because his play stands or falls by their critical judgment. He 
to ntt but contempt for puny critics who are severe on 
him out of maiice. But as regards his contention that he 
cannot possibly have borrowed anything in plot, character, 
situationetc from his predecessors and contemporary writers, 
moW became be has not read their plays at all, a critical 
examination of his play shows that he is definitely not original 
in his invention. On the contrary, many of his characters con- 
form to types already introduced by his great master, Ben 
^onTon and certain Restoration comedians ; even the love- 
WtrWues which form an important part of his plot-construction, 

JSIttSt 5SAWS -“Hr* *" ,b ”‘ 

diverse elements into an artistic whole in the play. 


Prologub 

Serjeant at Law Attorney-/! Serjean^t* 
was abofohed in 1877 Attorney worked under such Serjeants 
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at law, by preparing a case for the barristers or counsels, and 
could practice in the Common Law Courts, while a solicitor 
could in a court of equity. 

1. A vite cramp hand — a very bad, cramped handwriting, 
so as to be incapable of being read. Cramp is a nervous dis- 
order, making the movement of the limb difficult. A cramp 
of the hand would make the hand- writing irregular and unde- 
cipherable. 

4. The scrawl— the paper including the hand-writing or the 
hand-writing itself. 

6. A poet’s brief— brief is a legal phrase, meaning a sum- 
mary of facts and points of law given to a counsel in charge of 
a case, defending a client. 

12. Son of Phoebus— Poets. The fleet— The debtors’ 
prison in London, where people who did not pay their debts 
were lodged. A picture of this life in debtors’ prison is to be 
found in Pickwick papers of Dickens. By this hit at the 
poets, the author refers to the poverty of the profession of 
poets. 

13 — 14 . Sprig of bays— The plant known as Laurus Nobilis , 
whose leaves and twigs were woven into a garland as a reward 
for a conqueror or a poet. Hence a poet comes before us to 
plead, not with the usual wig of a lawyer, but the twigs of a 
poet. 

15. Full bottomed— reference to the two types of wigs worn 
in those days. The Bob-wig had the bottom turned up in bobs 
or curls, in contradistinction to a full-bottomed wig. The 
Serjeant speaks contemptuously of poets displaying their heap 
of laurel leaves, or fame on an invitation or a chance, in an 
elegant curly hand-writing. Leaves and groves used because of 
Bays . 

19. My client’s place supply— In his absence, plead for him, 
with the full dress of a Serjeant. 

21 — 23, All those blushing on the case— “Do you rise 

before the Court, with all the usual pretence of hesitation and 
shyness before the judges.’’ 

27. There’s no appeal — “This, the audience of a theatre, 
is the final court of judgement, against which there is no place 
where an appeal can be made”— unlike the court, where there 
are higher powers to appeal to. 
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28 Tricking edge of law— By clever tricking upon 

words'and their connotation, to escape from the severe penalty 

of law. , f . 

29 Damn’d by flaw— If condemned on grounds of equity, 

manage to save yourself by pointing out some defect |n ega 
proceedings and have the sentence of judgement quashed. 

3 1 No writ of error Drury Lane Just as in an appea 

aeainst a lower court, we appeal to High Court on grounds of 
wri of error or on ground that there is some mistake in the 
leaal nroceedings etc., in the same way, can we appeal from this 
(hfa.re to Dr^y Lane Theatre ? If the play is damned m one, 

can we go to the other ? No ! 

13 Costs of suit— when a case is dismissed, the party winn- 

kind behaviour promises that we may succeed io 

id Soleen hoarded fury— If the jury seems to be fu of 

^ a limner against a peritioner.it is a sad condition 
anger and dl-temper ag of a theatre is equal to a 

for him. ror, trowns iu : Iir i pe . a hiss, equal to being 

sentence £ ^ 

lenged, he 's not electea a frank and candid 

gXtt -. want to use his right of 

challenge and will are natural enemies 

40—41. ,Se * s ’. d ite a g a inst him in the papers. But 
e 0 v f en D .hefp r eopt 0 Tough present in the audience today, will 

°°T C Sul-The poet’s i. e„ his client’s faults 

S: « “ass ssnss 

« " 25 , 1 '“:! I “ ” d ™” 1 w 

£ s="«" f ”' n S,d. » r„.d «.»>■ 
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of the case, and without being strict in the rigid application of 
the laws ; the judges granted a rule or an order or division for 
a retrial of the case. 

52. Mend your pleadings— The play was first produced on 
January 17, 177:, at the Covent Garden Theatre, butwas hissed 
out, because of excessive length of the play, as well as the 
hopelessly bad acting of some performers. In ten days, how- 
ever, the drama was recast and again presented to the public, 
with a change of actors also, and proved a gratifying success. 
Kence, mending your pleading , means changing your presenta- 
tion of the drama, to which the answer is that it has been 
amended or altered. 

56. Refreshing fee— an extra fee paid to a counsel when 
the case is adjourned or continued from one term or sitting to 
another. 


Prologue revised 

4. The Muse— Here stands for the goddess of comedy, 
Thalia. The Muses according to the Greeks, were nine in 
number : Clio, the Muse of history ; Euterpe, of lyric poetry ; 
Thalia, of comedy and idyllic poetry ; Melpomene, or tragedy ; 
Terpsichore, of music and dancing ; Erato, of love po;try ; 
Calliope, of epic poetry ; Urania, of astronomy ; and Polyhym- 
nia, of singing and harmony. 

7. Look on this form— In the Covent Garden Theatre, the 
figure of Comedy was on one side of proscemium or the stage ; 
on the other side was the figure of Tragedy. Humour — not in 
the sense in which it was used in the time of Ben Jonson, but 
in the simple, plain sense, which causes the face of the Muse of 
comedy to smile, and thus a dimple is seen on the cheek. The 
next few lines indicate the appearance of the Muse of comedy, 
with her aims and methods which are indicated — hints of love, 
gay invention, i. e , laughable and humourous situations or 
plots, when the light of comedy covers or hides the satire in a 
drama, or where the blush of shyness is hidden, though produ- 
ced by witty remark. Is it the purpose of comedy to teach— Does 
her appearance indicate that she is born to teach, or is it to 
please ? She is young and cannot be expected to be old and 
experienced, and hence such serious remarks are not suited to 
her appearance. Her similing lips would rebel against any effort 
attempted to make her be grave. 

22. The Goddess of the woeful countenance — the Muse of 
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tragedy or the sentimental Muse, with a sad, grave face. 

“ f h 7°hertcf ' rt°?& 

whdch'dominates such a drama, sometimes ending in .be repeo- 

ten “ 0f Tno'chaste—'too cold, almost, like a thing of stone or 
marble, or like the moon, symbol of chastity, and not a physt- 

cal body. d f w00 d, which 

S i- - » , it 

, it at i nn stand— If allowed, she would usurp tn 

^JSSGSsS** »' *" 4 ' s “’ 1 

" t w * 

in her hand ? Does it me English moralities (a type of 

the traditional Vice o snatching the dagger from the 

drama) used to carry ? Thus snatenmg ^ ^ ^ sentimen . 

hand of comedy where >U td g ood of tears, with the 

tal Muse would use it to proouce 
drama ending in a terrible bloodshed. 

J5 Ka" ZT b l d rp" £ no'uhe'coroic 
narts as here, but some tragic parts. 

parts as ner , ask— Holy laws or religion 

etc 37 d^ 39 not^qidr U e r the assistance of ’^ o1 ^ 

"S 2 ”3 W »»»>• *» 

wards the great cause. M w h 0 w ith a seri- 

ous^face^s watchingfand'wotdd'point out the moral faults she 

hates. T 

Act I — Scene I 

i Tn shake hands with gloves on would 
5 . Excuse my glove-To sbaxe nau 

be a sign of incivility. 
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6. Charioteers— a chariot was a light four-wheeled pleasure- 
carriage which was fashionable in England in the eighteenth 
century. 

7. Who the deuce— “Who the devil’* — but a milder form 
of oath. 

8. Bath— a fashionable place in Somersetshire, famous for 
its hot springs— and hence a resort for the rich, fashionable as 
well as sickly people. 

10. Postillion— one who rides on the near horse of the lea- 
ders’ or of a pair drawing a carriage. 

18. Will stare— with surprise, for this is where young Cap- 
tain Absolute is least expected. 

21. Ensign— The lowest of the commissioned officers in an 
infantry. 

22. Ha’n’t — have not changed for the better /. e., your lea- 
ving the service of one, to take over that of another has not 
been advantageous to you. 

31—33. The Ensign half me— for the time-being it is 

not Captain Absolute who is supposed to be here, but Ensign 
Beverley, who is on ‘duty i’ 

39—41. Love days of Jupiter— Jupiter is the chief of 

the Greek Gods, known also as Zeus. There are so many clas- 
sical stories of his assuming the shape of animals or birds, such 
as swan to Leda, as a bull to Europa, and to Danae, in a sho- 
wer of gold. 

44. Now if he had shamm’d general — Why does he pretend 
to be less than what he actually is ? If one is to show or pre- 
tend, one generally pretends to be greater than what one really 
is, never less. 

48. Half pay Ensign— The salary or allowance is reduced 
when the person or officer is not on active service or is retired. 

51. Odd taste— This is strange desire, to want to marry not 
a rich man’s son, but a poor Ensign. Generally, before people 
decide to marry, they think of the financial gain also;— this was 
true specially of the aristocracy in Europe. 

53. Stocks— The share of companies. At that time, one of 
the sources of permanent income was investment in such stocks, 
on the annual dividends of which families maintained themsel- 
ves. 
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54 The National Debt-The Debt which England has in- 
curred by borrowing from the people ; the interest on this has 
been paid, but the actual amount or capital has never been paid, 
with the result that this figure has been rising. 

57. Tbread-papers-Strips of thin, soft paper foided in crea- 
ses so as to form seperate divisions for different skeins of thread. 
58—59. A set of thousands-A team of usually six houses, 

costing thousands of pounds. 

70. Mort ’o merry- making— a great deal of 

High-roomains and low-roomains— The Bath Ass^hes ^ P 

per and lower rooms, whose membership was between 

rate. A lot of rivalry seems to have existed at the time between 

these two groups. , 

7 1 P«p a cl .ally U 

HiTJtS .. “ ««« ««■ •»« " 

74. Parade— The public promenade in Bath. . 

82 Polish-evidenUy -ht ! 

in the latest fashion, and oatn wa 

85. Ton— Style. n v end of this 

87-88. When 1 he « ed " 0 f ®" D rj n g wigs was fast vanishing 
century, the general practice of wearing^, ^ 

and people now were seen with means the railings 

89—90. Bar and Box-Actual y » King 7 s Counse | ; and 

which separate ordinary barn- nro fession of a barrister or 
hence it has now eome to mean the protess.o ^ (he jdea 

a lawyer. Box is the driver s sea it wj(h the | awyer s, it is sure 

is that when the fashion has 

to spread to the coachmen. . with one ’ s position - 

91. Outof character— not in Keep b 

hence improper. . frnm Thomas’s point 

96. The gentlemen of * e pr “ f * SS 'f s J on similar to his own. 
of view, the people who folio P . requiring some cduca- 
Otherwise profession indicates a vocation 4 

tion or technical proficiency. 

96. Thoff— Though. 

98. Farrier— one who shoes hor * eS . • „ cer tain common 

99. College— A group < * P«so« '^nVuits 
rights and privileges and devo 
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111. Gyde’s Porch-The lower rooms kept by Mr. Gyde : 

Act I. Scene II 

* 

Not only the books mentioned herein seems to be very fashi- 
onable at the time in society, but there is the added importance, 
in as much as Miss Lydia is reading what seems to be prohi- 
bited and appears from the titles almost full of scandals and 
shocking in morality. It is as a result of such reading that she 
has come to believe in elopements and falling in love with a 
poor lover ; and escapes and romantic marriage is now what 
she craves ! 

Mr. Bull, Mr. Frederick — Booksellers in Bath. 

4 — 5. The Reward of Constancy — There seems to have been 
no such book. But some editors identify it with “The Happy 
Pair or Virtue and Constancy Rewarded”— -a novel by Mr. 
Shebbeare, cirea 1771. 

7. “The Fatal Connexion” — A novel by Mr. Fogerty(l773). 

9. The Mistakes of the Heart — or, “Memoirs of Lady 
Caroline Pelham and Lady Victoria Nevil” — By Treyssac de 
Vergy (1769). 

12. “The Delicate Distress’* — a novel in letter-form by Mrs. 
Griffith (1769). 

14. “The memoirs of Lady Woodford”— Written by herself 
and addressed to a friend (1771). 

26. The Gordian Knot— a novel in letter-form by Mrs. 
Griffith, the husband of the author of the above mentioned 
“The Delicate Distress.” 

26—28. “Peregrine Pickle” and “Hnmphrey Clinker”— 
Novels of Tobias Smollett, in 1752 and 1771. Now at least are 
names of writers who have a permanent position in English 
literature. Smollett is important as the writer who made the 
picaresque— or the ‘adventure’ novel — very fashionable, as against 
Fielding and Richardson. His other novel is Roderick Random, 
“Humphrey Clinker*’— written in letter form, contains some of 
his best works, and pictures of life and characters which have 
made him an important novelist. 

27. Tearj of Sensibility— Translated by Mr. John Murdoch 
from the French of D’Armand (1773). 

28. “The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality” — is a part of 
Peregrine Pickle, mentioned above. 
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30. “The Sentimental Journey— Sterne the^author of 

two important works, “Tristam Shandy” and “The Sentimental 

Journey. ” 

The latter is a pretended account of the author s journey 
through France to Can border. He has a pecular sense of 

“The Whole Duty of Man ’-( 1660 ), author unknown. 

But it was extensively advertised, in a new e i 1 , 

34. Blonds — A kind of lace, made original y 

35. Sal volati'e-An aronratic solution of amm 
bonate. But the maid, Lucy, taxes it to 

and hence wants to know which is the • 

47. You were denied to me at first- '! was told that you 

could not see me !” . _ . 

60. A note-Any letter from , had , and 

61. Confined me- Has refused me the freedom 
thus I am in a way imprisoned in the house. 

64. Rout-A large evening party. prep ared to 

70. More indulgent-more tolerant^^d 

make greater allowance and gt y Malaprop-will use his 
78. Shall use his interest with Mrs. P P favour . 
influence which he has with Mrs_Ma aprop JMJ # ^ 

85. We never had a quarrel Ly And besides, in the 

since her whole life has lacke ex ^ found that lovers 

books and novels that she has > unless she has 

always quarrel. So how could she fall in 

some quarrel. ius , a small period or half a 

96. Three days and a haif— just a 

week. Nothing particular a o # aun(>s conS ent. 

106. For the alternative-that is, this con- 

111. Apropos-As bearing upon this subject, 

nection. , . K<inr i_-He continues to be 

1 19. Assuming the right of a h“ s J*" d he could have married 

yTand U obtained° V the fighTwbicb only his assumption may 

61 M9. Obligation— Should^ we talk of obHgafion^in ^ ^ 

him ? 
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166. Coz— a dear term of affection, for cousin. 

167. To send a Faulkland — to call him through a message. 

170. Hide these books— the books which may create sus- 
picion in Mrs. Malaprop’s mind are all hidden, as they may 
appear too frivolous and not decent ; while religious books are 
to be kept within easy view, to make Mrs. Malaprop think her 
niece a serious type of girl. 

172 “Roderick Random”— Mentioned above under “Pere- 
grine Pickle.” 

173. ‘The Innocent Adultery*’— L’Adultirelnnocente of Paul 
Scarron, was traslated under the above title. 

174. “Lord Aimworth” — The full title of the book is “The 
History of Lord Aimworth and the Hono’rable Charles Hans- 
ford, Esq.” in a series of letters (1773.) 

175. “The Man of Feeling’’ — a book by Henry Mackenzie 
(1771), in which the hero is presented in a series of sentimental 
sketches, as in Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverly. 

176. “Mrs. Chapone” — Letters on the improvement of the 
mind ; addressed to a young Lady, Mrs. Chapone (1773). 

177. “Fordyce’s Sermons” — The name of the book is 
“Sermons to a Young Woman” (1765). 

181. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters— Lord Chesterfield, fourth 
earl of Chesterfield (1693—1773) was a viceroy of Ireland, as 
well as a wit and an orator, and a patron of learning. The 
letters were written from 1737, and addressed to his natural son, 
and are full of sensible instruction and good breeding. It is a 
valuable literary document. 

182. Deliberate simpleton — who is foolish after deliberat- 
ing /. e., intentionally and with full consideration.— Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s misuse of words ! 

186. I don’t know any business— In our modern English, I 
do not know what business it is of yours to think. 

187. Thought does not become a young woman — young girls 
must do what is proper and from Mrs. Malaprop’s point of 
view, thought is not a proper thing in a woman — perhaps 
obedience is ! 

190. Illiterate— now we come across those words of Mrs. 
Malaprop which have made her such a character in English. 
She means ‘obliterate.’ 
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200. This comes of her readl "» , He wou)( j SU p pl ess 

equally obstinate and he h ad ' s ' r k °“ 8 r P eadl ng'to be as dangerous as 
all reading by girls, for he take 

the black-art or black magic . vindicate 

203. Extirpate— Malapropism for excu p > 

oneself from a charge. n ^ nfmvP r. 

204. Proof controvertible— She means proo u 

tible” or unchallengeable evidence. a frien d. 

206. Of your friend’s choosmg-C os n orjo, ^ 

213. It is safest for’ a husband. 

cy, to begin marriage with a bit of dislike 

215. Black- a-moor-a negro, a m °° r ' seo timentfor 

217 When it pleased Heaven Hardly P^ sed me from 

a husband dead ! When he died and ^ Ma | a prop 

the bondage— ‘‘but the 1 ®P . w ’ b j c h was not a happy thing 

means it or not, is from a bo 8 f kindness by heaven, 
for me, and hence the relief was an act o. ^ ^ though ts 

! 221 . . Could I bene-If 1 could ^ then my action would 

as to promise to do wnat i u 

be equally false to my wor s. n e ine confined to my 

225. I cannot change for die worse ^ unwelcoroe company 
room is not worse than bein e in 

as yours. misnr-amist— a hater of wo- 

233. Misanthropy -She means m.sogam. 

men. ed with paper stained or co 

237. Marble cover-covered wun p 

ed with lines, to resemble marble. 

• 238. How full of duty— ironically > Laconica || y means 

246. Laconically— she means uromcally. 

“briefly.” 

250. Progeny-Prodigy- of ecclesiastical pm_ 

253. Simony-The buying a bishop or an 

ferments. That is, if a person i wan from so me one w 

ordinary clergyman he purchases ,P, cw(oniaD method no 

has been holding it. Fluxi 
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known as the differential calculus. 

254. Inflammatory branches— Subjects which would inflame 
or rouse violently the feelings and thoughts of students. These 
metaphorically would be romantic subjects like poetry or things 
dealing with love, or those which would create a rebellious ten- 
dency in general. 

256. Diobolical— devilish. She uses the word, thinking that 
like mathematical and astronomical, it is also a branch of study. 

259. Supercilious — “Superficial”— not very deep : or is it 
superfluous ? 

261. Geometry— She means geography. 

262. Contagious—/. e. y Contigious, or neighbouring. 

263. Orthodoxy— Orthography,— that branch of grammar 
which deals with letters and spellings. 

264. That she might not mis-spell— The joke is that Mrs. 
Malaprop is condemning girls for a fault which is most patent 
or clear in herself, but of which she is blissfully ignorant. 

266. Reprehend — she means ‘comprehend’ or ‘understand.’ 

268. Superstitious— she means ‘Superfious.’ 

270. Dispute the point— Argue this topic. 

274. You have no objection to my proposal— you have no 
objection to the proposal I make for my son’s marriage to 
Lydia. 

283. Hope no objection— I hope he will not raise any objec- 
tion to this proposal from his side. The parents may wish for 
a union which neither of the party concerned may approve. 

286. My process— My method of bringing up my child was 
a simple direct method, of ordering a thing to be done without 
caring to know about Jack’s likes or dislikes. 

289. Sent him out of the room — In disgrace. 

291. Conciliating— Capable of winning over or gaining over. 
How this is so, Mrs. Malaprop alone knows ? 

293. His discharge— Take him out of this list of prospec- 
tive suitors, suitable for Lydia, and enter the name of Jack 
Absolute. 

294. Invocations— “Protestation, ’’ or rather, “expression 
of love.” We invoke gods and goddesses. 

295. Illegible- she means ineligible /. e. f quite a suitable 
match for Jack. 
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298. Enforce the matter roundly to the girl— That is, not to 
permit the girl to express herself or allow her choice u r 

it with a strong hand, like what he has been treating Jack in 

childhood. He makes his ideas clearer in the next few word . 
304. Intuition— She means “intention,” 

316. O Gemini— a mild form ot oath. 

323. You forfeit my malevolence for ever- You lose my ‘be- 
nevolence’ or kindness which I have shown you so * 

325. Locality— She means ‘loquacity’-or ‘talkativeness. 

326 Mv dear simplicity— Lucy addresses herself as simpli- 

city 3 Sin^ she has been so called and now wants to drop this 

pose and be what she really is. r 

T>Q Commend me to a mask of silliness-so far as I am 
ily. coromena me iu silliness as a pretence and a 

concerned, give me my cho '“ ° a lhe situation affords, 
sharp eye to take advantage of whatever tne situai 

337. About a quarter’s pay-An a ^° t |“ ^ or the quarter, 
wages. Wages were sometimes fix . 1 7 actuaj meaning 

Item-We use this word as a noun.wherc t manner - 

of this Latin word is adverbial, which means 

or ‘likewise’ or ‘also.’ u made fro m a silk 

399. Padusoy-A kind of a g a , ype 0 f strong 

stuff, very popular in the eighteenth century , 

"IS “Meces-Coins carried In one’s own pocket, as 

3 Ch 344 m ' Hibernian-H, hernia was the Latin name for Ireland. 

Hence Irishman or woman. fortunes-Though 

345-348. Though n0 ' “ T ^ n ' an wL would not sacrifice 
he was poor, yet he was a pro marrya ny woman, because 

his feelings of pride and delicacy 
of his own absence of fortune. 

Act II. Scene I 

7. Interjectural— as an interjection or exclama 

modern form is ‘interjectory.’ uath-The servant does 

13. To fix what has brought u * t0 h * come to Bath, and 
not know definitely why the ma. ^ however, be found 
every time he is required to tell n • does not agree with 

out some time, when the lie which ’ both of them 

the lie his master may be spreading, ho 
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to decide upon the common lie which they should stick to, in 
order not to be contradictory. 

15. Curious— In the sense of “inquisitive’* /. e., “full of 
curiosity.” 

25. Is come to Bath to recruit — Recruitment of men for the 
army was going on at places. We find similar talk of recruiting 
in FalstafPs picture in Henry IV. But here, Fag is clever in 
leaving all vague as to what he is to recruit, for it is something 

which one is lacking. Hence it could be one of the three men- 
tioned. 

29. Will do surprisingly— Would serve the purpose in a 
most apt and proper manner, and hence is the lie which they 
both should consistently mention. 

31. Chairmen— Servants engaged to carry a sedan chair. 

32. Minority waiters— The meaning is not clear. “Pro- 
bably waiters out of work” (Adams). Billiard markers— People 
engaged to note down the score at the game of Billiards. 

35. Unless one supports— A lie will not appear to be truth 
unless one keeps it up with further lies, so that it has the 
appearance of truth and consistency. 

36. “ Draw on” and indorsements” — When one draws 
a cheque on a bank, it requires proper endorsement or proof of 

signature. So when I invent some lie, I try to support it with 
a proof. 

37. Bill— Cheque. 

38. Take care etc — If you offer too much security, it crea- 
tes a suspicion in the mind of a person who gives you a /can that 
his money is not safe. Banks offering too high a rate of interest 
are at once suspected, and people prepared to offer a high rate 

of interest for loan or money they borrow, create the suspicion 
the money given is not safe. 

48. Do me the favour to remember— Be good enough to 
remember the lie which we have decided upon — that you are 
here to recruit. 


51. In tenderness to my character-Out of consideration 
for my character, I would be grateful if you mention the fur- 
ther lies also as I have mentioned, for otherwise I would be 
proved a liar ! 


52. Bring in— to mention casually in your talk. 

70. I could have hrought her to that— I could have easily 
prevailed upon her to this course of action. y 
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73. In your own character — As Captain Absolute and not 
as Ensign Beverley. 

77. Take me with the impediment — Hindrances and obstruc- 
tions. Some property comes not with clear money, but with 
conditions which make it not quite a welcome gift. These are 
impediments, Lydia may accept him in the romantic spirit as 
Ensign Beverley, but she may not be prepared to accept him as 
Captain Absolute, marrying her with all the formality of consent 
of guardians and the consequent thirty thousand pounds com- 
ing to her after marriage. 

79. Reversion— the amount payable upon an event like 
<leath, or any other condition mentioned. 

91. Farrago — a confused mixture or a medley. 

92. Country miss’s brain — Ideas which a girl brought up in 
the country or village, holds — hence foolish, unworthy of an 
educated person of town. 

94—95. You throw for a large stake— The idea is taken 
from gambling when to get a large amount, one puts quite a 
decent sum at stake. If one loses, one may continue to stake 
a gain, so that later on, one may win. In other words, you are 
staking for a large aim than the more love of Lydia, and i y 
do not succeed, you would try else-where. Not so -with me, 
who have put all my feelings upon one beloved and it ° * 
lose everything in this gamble. 

102. Are there not a thousand— Faulkland is an extreme y 

suspicious, jealous type of an individual who r( ; c l ul f^ h n beloved 
cause for doubting the constancy of his beloved. If hlS bel . 
loves him ardently, it is too immodest in a woman. . ither 
more restrained, she is cool and indifferent. j ac i£ S 

too ardent, nor too restrained, then he w'ould say 
the warmth of true love ! , ines 

1 10. O, Jack, when delicate and feeling sou y Q j ce -* when 
remind one, of the first scene of the“MerchantofV n > Only, 
Salarino and Solanio speak almost in the sam n( j worr ied, 
here it is love which makes a person ar ? r the journeys 
and in the case of Antonio, it is the uncerta y 

over the sea. . 

142. Of my other self’s-/. of Capt ^ in ( S owards Faulk- 

150. Sir, Your humble servant— Bowing 

14 
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land, whom he does not know, and hence this formal courtesy. 

152. A comet, with a tail of dust— A comet, when it 
appears, is followed by a long tail of luminous appearance. 
Here, he has been moving so fast in the carriage, that there is a 
trail of dust left on the road. 

154. Eccentric planet— a planet which does not move along 
a fixed normal path. Here the word ‘eccentric* is punned upon, 
the other meaning being, ‘whimsical,* or ‘odd.* 

155. Your attraction— A planet moves away from the fixed 
path because of some additional sudden attraction or gravita- 
tion. Mr. Acres has been made to leave his regular path of 
movement by the attraction of Lydia ! 

159. I solicit your connections— I crave your friendship. 

162. Can be but just arrived— must have arrived almost 
immediately. 

168. Od’s blushes and blooms— But Acres is full of strange 
oaths of this type. 

169. The German Spa— A town in Belgium, where there is 
a spring of mineral waters ; a health-resort. It was at its height 
of fame in the eighteenth century. 

185. Good apartments— referring to the rooms which Jack 
Absolute has engaged for himself. 

194. Innate levity — an inborn tendency towards frivolity. 
Levity does not mean looseness of conduct here. 

202. I acquit you — of the charge (as if that is a crime !) of 
having been an enjoyable companion. 

214. Flat, sharp, squallante, rumblante and quiverante — All 
musical terms. Flat means below the true pitch : Sharp , above 
the true pitch. The others are burlesque Italian musical terms. 

220. Is not music the food of love— “If music be the food 
of love. Play on Opening lines of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night. 

226. Purling- stream airs— Tunes resembling a soft bubbl- 
ing murmuring sound, as a quiet movement in stream, 

230. Go, gentle gales— The refrain of the song “the faith- 
ful lover” in Clio and Euterpe or the British Harmony, (1762) 
vol. iii, p. i. Jack Absolute tries to suggest by these songs that 
the lady was singing about her loneliness, when her lover is 
absent. If Bob Acres had caught the hint, he would have said 
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‘yes,’ to these suggestions. 

232. “My heart’s my own— Bob Acres will not take the 
hint, but mentions a song whose words are bound to dicturb 
Faulkland still more. This one is a song from Issac Burker- 
staffe’s Love in a Village.” 1. 1 

237. Catches and glees— A catch is a light tune or a light 
song. A glee has been explained in Dictionaries as “a compo- 
sition for several voices in harmony consisting usually of two or 
more contrasted movements and without instrumental accom- 
paniment.” Can it not mean simply joy or mirth, as is usually 
meant. 

244. Temperately healthy and plaintively gay— His ridicu- 
lous nature is shown more clearly in these words. How can a 
man have temperate health ? He can either be healthy, or un- 
healthy but cannot be a mixture of both. So also “sadly joy- 
ful ” 

251. Race-ball— A ball or a dance held in connection with 
race-meetings. 

259. Don't expose yoursel f so—/, e., to ridicule. For such 
a behaviour would at once make him an object of ridicule or 
derisive laughter. 

262. I’ll contain myself— control my feelings and not expose 
them. 

264. Minuet— A slow stately dance in triple measure. 

266. Country dancing — A form of combined dancing, in 
which the partners are ranged in lines opposite to each other. 

270. Jigs and reels — ‘Jig’ is a lively dance while ‘reel’ is a 
vigorous and spirited Scottish dance, when the couples face 
each other and describe figure of 8. 

273. Cotilion— a form of dance performed by four or eight 
persons. 

274. Monkey-led— As a monkey is led by a master, so to 
be taken by the hand by one’s partner. 

275. Amorous palming puppies— To have one’s hand cau- 
ght by the palm of young fools who must be feeling a bit of 

d love. 

276. To show paces like filly — *A filly’ is a female foal or 
young horse. Before a horse is purchased, he is made to show, 
how he can run. canter etc., before the prospective purchaser. 
This is called ‘showing paces.* 
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284. The action of their pulse beats to— Their feelings are 
aroused according to the immortal and suggestive movements 
of the dance, and everybody becomes full of the feeling of love, 
which spreads like a eontagion. 

290. Looby— The modern equivalent is “Booby’*— a young 
fool. 

295. Now nothing on earth— Faulkland is so inconsistent 
that only a few lines afterwards, when he gets a confirmation 
from Fag’s reports, he at once sinks into dejection. 

3C6. Lydia has forestalled me— It should be remembered 
that he is under the impression that Lydia loves him, thanks to 
the mischief of Lucy, who has been carrying his letters and giv- 
ing them to Mrs. Malaprop but pretending that Lydia was the 
person whom she was giving them. 

307. She could never abide me in the country— ‘could not 
tolerate my continuation of stay in the country or away from 
town.’ 

309. Frogs and tambours— ‘A frog’ was a spindle-shaped 
button used for fastening military cloaks and undress coats, 
and ladies mantles. Tambours are embroidered silk stuff 

310. Ancient Madam— Does he mean ‘old fashioned ?’ Or 
does he refer to some old woman relative like a mother, under 
whose guidance, he has been dressing while in the country ? 

313. My hair has been in training— He has been trying to 
shape or curl the hair as may be the fashion. The side-curls 
are not yet properly adjusted, though the portion behind is now 
as the hair ought to be. 

321. Spoke like a man— / e , like a brave person. 

329. Jove— Jupiter, the chief of the Roman gods. 

330. Bacchus — The Greek god of festivity and drinking. 
Mars — The Roman god of war. Venus — The Roman goddess 
of love. Pallas— Pallas Athena, or Minerva, the Roman god- 
dess of wisdom and arts and trades. 

332. An oath should be an echo to the sense— An idea mis- 
quoted from Pope’s ‘Essay on Criticism.’ ‘ The sound must seem 
an echo to the sense.” 

338. Damns have had their day— ‘Damns’ as a form of oath 
i> no longer of use as oath. It has become obsolete. 

352. Parental lecture— Sir Anthony is certainly fond of 
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lecturing to his son without permitting him any chance to give 
reason. 

354. The gout had held him fast—/, e., had made it impos- 
sible for him to move from Devonshire. Gout is a painful dise- 
ase of joints. 

356. Apprehensive — Your health must have taken a turn 
for the worse, to have forced you to come immediately to Bath. 

373. Income of your commission— You pay as a commisssio- 
ned officer. 

377. Make some fignre in the world — Make a mark for him- 
self. 

380 — 81. Such generosity filial affection— Such kindness 

shown makes gratefulness more pleasurable as a sensation than 
even the feeling of affection for the father. That adds to the 
filial affection. 

397. The fortune is saddled with a wife -The property comes 
to you only along with a condition that you take the owner ot 
it as your wife. Hence it is ‘saddled’ — not free, but encumbe- 
red. 

404. What’s difference does that make— “Does the addition 
of a wife charge your fortune for the worse, and take away 
your freedom ?” 

405—406. Estate live stock— Where a property devol- 

ves upon us, it comes along with the dead stock and live stock, 
furniture as well as animals. ‘Live stock’ used here for ‘human 
beings’ also. 

410. What’s that to you— “How are you concerned with 
who the lady is, so long as you get the property in marriage.” 

417. My inclinations are fixed on another — My affection or 
love is centred on some other lady. 

419. Send an excuse — This is the usual method. When you 
do not want to attend an engagement, you send an excuse, 
stating that “business prevents you from attending a function 
which would have given you great pleasure” etc. 

422. Foreclose, pledged, redeeming— Terms from legal pro- 
fession. When a property is mortgaged, it can be redeemed or 
freed from mortage on payment of the amount for which it is 
mortgaged. If the mortgage is not redeemed in proper time, 
by payment of money due, it is foreclosed. So the vows which 
you made, like a worthless property mortgaged, are not worth 
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redeeming, and can be allowed to be foreclosed Beside, the 
loss here is not great, for the vows which you, as a man, have 
pledged, you have the vows of an angel , which shows the 
balance still in your favour ! 

446. The Bull in Cox's museum— Mr. Cox of London, ex- 
hibited a ‘curious bull’ which was a mechanical curiosity in Bath 
in 1773*74. Mr. Cox was a Jeweller. 

448. Ogle her all day — To cast amorous glances towards 
a lady. 

459. None of your passion— While poor Jack is more cool 
even under such an excitement, he is blamed for being under a 
‘passion’ or anger, by a man who is himself most excited, but 
claims to be calm ! 

467. So you will fly out— i. e„ get out of control and 
temper ! 

469. Passion is of no service — This is from a person who 
himself is most “impassioned” ! Think of the heaped-up 
abuses and taunts ! 

478. Do not enter the same hemisphere with me — Move in 
the other hemisphere’ — Let us be parted so widely, otherwise 
we may come in conflict. 

480. Strip of your commission — Get your commissioned 
rank as a Military Officer taken away from you. 

481. Five and three pence — Leave such an utterly insignifi- 
cant amount for your future maintenance. Wealthy people left 
money in the hands of trustees on the interest of which amount, 
the children could continue to live. 

483. Unget you— Deprive of your rights as my son, since I 
have got or produced you. 

490. A bold intriguer— Intriguer in matter of love. ‘Intriguer 
as Jack himself is’— nothing criminal. 

493. Eight or ten steps at a time— This is Fag’s own exag- 
geration A man out of temper or out of mood may come 
down hurriedly, but if he comes down like this, it merely shows 
he has fallen down the stairs ! 

497. Bids me carry that to my master — Just as we bid a 
servant carry our compliments to his master ! 

498. Turnspit — A large variety of dog, employed formerly 
to turn spits. 
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499. A puppy triumvirate— Three puppies /. e ., yourself, 
myself aDd the dog, all are puppies ! 

502. Cease your impertinence— Jack is hardly in a mood to 
listen to such an advice from a servant, though a faithful one. 
But the ill-temper of Sir Absolute is catching, and it spreads 
but downwards ! 

504. Trims my master— reproves or scolds Jack. 

505. Vents his spleen — Spleen, used figuratively means ill- 
temper, “gives an expression to his ill-temper.’’ 

508. It shows the worst temper— And the joke is that he 
himself does what he complains about in Jack. Refer to his 
behaviour towards the errand-boy. 

Act II. Scene II 

3. Till my purse has received notice in form— Till I have 
been properly and well-tipped. The form of the notice has to 
be money not mere letter to be passed on. 

4 Acres is dismissed— He has now no chance of success 
with Lydia as Ensign Beverley has preceded him in her love. 

8. A little scruple of conscience— A bit ot hesitation from 
motives of conscience. Even her concience, which is quite 
easy, tells her that this deception is hardly proper. 

1 . My hero— Sir Lucius O’Trigger, who is the hero for 
the supposed ‘Delia.’ -My’ does not mean her own.’ 

1 1. Her own mistress— She is not under the control of any 
person, as Lydia is under that of Mrs Malaprop. 

34. Inductions— Introduction, or beginning. 

36. Superfluous— ‘Superficial’ (Mrs. Malaprop’s letter, and 
hence these malapropisms. 

37. Punctuation— ‘Punctiliousness’ or etiquette. 

38. Infallible— -ineffable’ or unspeakable or inexpressible. 

39. Criterion— ‘The centre’ or ‘the cynosure.’ 

40. Meretricious— The actual meaning is “tempting by 
false show.” But she means, “unworthy”— as a mark of polite- 
ness. 

(Sir Luc»us is no scholar and these strange words merely 
puzzle his addled brain.) 

43. For the devil a word dare refuse— No word dare refuse 
to come for serving her purpose of expression. She is such a 
great mistress of language. 
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45. Her experience— A girl of seventeen can hardly have 
much experience of the world, when women lived a retired life, 
till they were introduced to society ; evidently a slip, which 
Lucy soon corrects. 

50. Arbitrary— Even Sir OTrigger has seen that the words 
are used arbitrarily, or capriciously, irregularly. 

52. Habeas Corpus— A writ or summons to produce a 
prisoner before the court, requiring mention of details, like the 
cause of his arrest, so that justice may be done. Naturally per- 
sons who are illegally detained, secure such an habeas corpus ; 
here words have been illegally forced into service, and could 
claim freedom ! 

57. Lady O Trigger into the bargain— She will be able to 
secure a rank and a position or status as the wife of a knight. 

61. You wa'n’t rich enough to be so nice— A rich person 
would care for the wealth from his partner. But a poor man 
would be prepared to marry for love and not for money ! “nice” 
means ‘fastidious.’ 

69. Before- hand— as a sort of advance payment ! 

70. I never seed such a gentleman— I never saw such a 

gentleman. 

74. More praised by the women than liked— women praise 
as a virtue, but would not like to have it. On the contrary, the 
more bold and almost immodest a man is towards them, the 
better they would like it. 

77. Would you have roe tell her a lie— Lucy’s boldness is 
certainly immodest ! 

81. I will quiver your conscience— I will give you the kisses 
so that your conscience need not prick you : for then it won’t 
be a lie. 

85. So little less simplicity — She was taken to be simplicity 
by Mrs. Malaprop. So “less of your pretended simplicity of 

conduct or nature and a bit more a sincerity. ” 

0 

87. I saw you givethe baronet a letter — He has seen nothing 
but pretends as if he caught her doing something wrong. Lucy 
laughs, as she finds that what she was afraid of—/, e., of being 
seen when Sir Lucius was kissing her, is not known to Fag, and 
hence she is a lot comforted. 

91. Address — Behaviour and conduct in conversation. 
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93. Why, I suppose— Fag is conceited enough to think that 
he has better address, but Mrs Malaprop has no taste, since 
she prefers the behaviour of Sir ’OTrigger. 

Act III. Scene I 

4. My connexion — My relation to her as her lover. We use 
the word ‘connection’ with rather a bad significance. 

7. My conversion — Change from not wanting to obey Sir 
Absolute only a short time back to this sudden preparedness 
to marry whomsoever he wants would appear rather extraor- 
dinary. 

9. Plaguy gruff— annoyingly or disturbingly sour or rough. 

11. Die I will live— Dying would not trouble the boy, 

as all his father's property immediately comes to the son. But 
if the old man lives for a long time, the longer he lives, the 
longer is the postponement of the property coming to the son 

14. Who can he take after— From whom has he inherited 
this tendency ? Sir Anthony blissfully imagines that he is a very 
mild, sensible, reasonable man himself ! 

15. Getting him before— For producing him as the eldest 
son ! 

19. He is any body’s son for me— I am now as indifferent 
to him as if he is any person’s son and not mine, and hence I 
shall have no interest in the boy. 

21. A pentitential face— A repentent appearance of face. 

48. The Languishes of Worcestershire— Pretends as if he 
has not known the lady, and wants to know as if it is the Lang- 
uish family of Worcestershire. He pretends further by giving a 
most absurd picture 

70. Tell-tale eyes— eyes which betray the feelings inside. 

76. And which is to be mine— This is the height of prete- 
nce. He pretends that he will marry any lady, old or young, 
niece or aunt, no matter whether she is ugly or good, but he 
will do as his father wants, out of a spirit of repentence and 
obedience ! 

83. Not to please your father— Jack cleverly suggests some- 
thing which Sir Anthony, in his zest, does not understand, for 
he had been telling his son to be obedient ! 

101. I would not like to affect a singularity— Since it is sup- 
posed to be the common prejudice that people must have two 
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eyes. I do not want to be different from others. 

103. Stock— A block of wood— that is, you are a dead 
thing, since you do not seem to have any emotions or feelings, 
stirred in you by such a picture of beauty. ‘An anchorite’ is a 
hermit. 

105. Regimentals— military uniform. 

110. ’Tis the same to me— I am entirely indifferent as to 
choice. 

124. Promethean Torch— Prometheus was one of the giants 
or Titans who stole fire from the heavens for the benefit of 
man. For this action, he was tied to a rock by Jove or Zeus, 
and his heart was eaten by an eagle, which however was res* 
tored in the night and thus punishment was a perpetual torture. 

Act III. Scbnb II 

3. How mean does this captious — Faulkland is conscious of 
the fact that his unwarranted suspicious nature is conscious but 
he cannot check it. 

13. Expostulations— He has come to scold her, upbraid 
her for her indifference, in as much as she has been so excessi- 
vely happy in his absence, while he has been so miserable in 
hers ! 

24. Salutation— Kisses, unless it may be taken to mean 
mere courteous enquiry. 

37. The mutual tear— Till they meet again— the tears shed 
jointly by the lover and the beloved at the time of parting is a 
sort of agreement sealed by both of them, that they will not be 
happy while they are absent from each other. 

40. Must I never cease to tax— Must I always censure or 
charge you for this whimsical attitude ? Cannot you be ever 
cured of this ? 

48. If I wear a countenance of content— If 1 appear conten- 
ted, or show no signs of dissatisfaction, it is because I want to 
show that I am fully satisfied regarding the constancy of my 
Faulkland s being true to me. If I appeared sad, it was to 
make the malicious people feel a bit of happiness, in their 
malicious belief that I had loved a person who had left me 
to rove about, and who would therefore be happy at my foolish 

belief or trust (as they thought) in the constancy of my Faulk- 
land. 
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59. Veering bat a point— Changing in the constancy even to 
a small extent— a phrase taken from mariners. 

60. May I become the proverbial scoff— May my name be 
ipade into a short of proverb to indicate looseness of conduct 
(inconstancy) and ungratefulness. 

62. Grating — Painful or harsh to the ear. He does not 
want her to love out of gratitude for having saved her life, but 
out of a sincere feeling of true love. 

68. Were to esteem me — To value me. But love does not 
court in such terms. It must be spontaneous and without such 
ideas as gratitude, value, financial position, status etc. 

72. Where nature has bestowed a show of nice attention — 
When nature has gifted a man with fine and beautiful features, 
he should despise these — for beauty of physical form is not the 
true worth of man. 

74. In this vain article — ‘ In this matter, which is an object 
of vanity”—!, e., beauty makes a man vain. 

78. I despise person in a man — I do not care for the physi- 
cal or personal appearance, as of any value in man. 

87. Which else had made worthier choice— Which inclina- 
tions, if they had not been bound by your father, would have 
been free to choose perhaps a more worthy person than I am. 

gg 90. How shall 1 be sure... your persevering love— What 

assurance can I have, or how shall it be proved to me, that if 
you had been free and not tied down by your father’s contract, 
that you would have chosen me without hesitation— in which 
case alone his worth would be proved, for she would have 
married him, then, for his own qualities, not for some superficial 


Teason. 

104 I would not boast — when I say that I possess qualities 
like mv age, personality, and character which would create a 
liking or love forme. I am not boasting. I have fortune, or 
wealth and property which is such that if ladies love me for it. 
they could hardly be charged for having been indiscreet or 

foolish. . , . 

108 When Love receives such countenance— when love is 

supported by such an evidence of such factors as wealth, pro- 
nersonalitv etc. as additional charms, its birth as love is 
[ikely t^e questioned , for it is not love which ought to be 
spontaneous, but it is prudence which makes a woman love a 
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man like me. People would suspect the sincerity of love in case 
like this, and attribute my feeling to prudence, or worldlywise 
or circumspect, cautious behaviour. 

Act TIL Scene III. 

2. A sufficient accommodation — Mrs. Malaprop’s word for 
‘recommendation. 

13. The Ineffectual qualities— ineffable. 

18. They think — Women themselves value our admiration 
of their beauty so much that they think it superfluous to add 
knowledge as an additional charm or attraction in them. 

21. Of the more specious blossom — when beauty, which 
they have in a large measure, is gone, then these ladies, like the 
garden-trees, show the fruits, or knowledge. 

24. Good-breeding— She means ‘courtesy.’ 

25. Pine-apple of politeness — She means the paragon of 
politeness or the non pareil of politeness. 

34. Since I exploded the affair — perhaps ‘since I exposed 

the case.’ 

35. My positive conjunction— my definite ‘injunction’— or 
order. 

36 Preposition— She means ‘proposition’ or rather proposal. 
38. Particle— She means ‘article.’ 

40. It gives me the hydrostatics — I think she means 

‘hysterics.” 

41. Persisted from corresponding — ’‘Desisted’’ or stopped 
from corresponding. 

42. Interceded ‘Interpreted’ or stopped or seized and kept 
on from being passed on. 

55. Profane — Does this mean ‘profuse* ? 

76. An aspersion upon my parts of speech — an aspersion or 

Tuse ° r a ha<J remar k upon ttle parts s P eec h or language 

stand ? ' f 1 reprehend anything— “comprehend” or under- 

78. Oracular tongue— ‘Oral tongue.’ 

79. Nice derangmcnt of epitaphs-‘arrangement’ of ‘epithets 1 

or proper adjectives. F 
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80. Hanged and quartered— ‘Hanged, drawn and quartered’ 
— A form of punishment in medieval times, when after a traitor 
was hanged, his body was pulled in different directions, and cut 
into four pieces. 

93. Laid by the heels— to arrest or imprison. 

101. Better perpetrated— ‘portrayed’ or ‘planned.' 

104. I doubt — The old form of expression, meaning ‘T am 
afraid” or “I suspect that.” 

107. Only tell her Beverley— His tongue has almost bet- 
rayed him, but he just manages to escape detection by cleverly 
tiding over the slip. 

118. He’ll make me a go-between— Even when she is laugh- 
ing at the impudence of Ensign Beverly, she is actually playing 
the very part. Thus, the laughter is not against Beverley, but 
against Mrs. Malaprop, and she is unconscious of it ! 

129. For the present, captain, your servant— A from of 
courtesy before going out of the room to call Lydia. 

160. Over-reached.— ‘Cheated.’ 

164. Rescue her from undeserved persecution— Lydia would 
like to feel that she is persecuted and hence, an elopement 
would add to the thrill. 

165. With a licensed warmth, plead for my reward— due to 
him for having rescued her. ‘Licensed warmth’— with an 
emotion or feeling which is permissible, since he has done so 
much for her. 

167. That burden on the wings of love— That hindrance to 
the free fight of love ; unhindered. 

186. Antipodes —The portion of the earth opposite diame- 
trically, where we are living. 

191. Warmth abated ! — Takes the words exactly in the 
opposite sense— of her having been in a temper or anger and 
now more calm and quiet. 

195, She will be in a passion all her life— This is Mala- 
propism for the idea ‘she will be in an anger the whole of her 
life and would never change or soften ’ 

199. Very Dutiful— What a sense of duty or respect she has 
towards her aunt whom she calls ridiculous/Mrs. Malaprop has 
now been able to understand what both of them think of her — 
well, not exactly understand, but at least to know ! 
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202. Assurance— almost in the sense of impudence, since 
she boasts that she would love Beverley, and says it in the 
presence of his rival, Capt. Absolute— thus, as Mrs. Malaprop 
sees it ! 

215. As an allegory— as an ‘alligator,’ a type of crocodile. 

232. It does not hurt me— That is true ; but Mrs. Malaprop 
takes it to be sign of his magnanimity that Capt. Absolute is so 
generous, even when his ritual is mentioned in honourable terms. 

Act III. Scene IV 

1. Do you think I become it so— In other words, does this 
new dress become or suit me ? 

4. Monkeyrony— David’s mistaken pronounciation of the 
word “Maccaroni*’ — an exquisite fop or a dandy. Printshops — 
a shop or an establishment for printing on cotton fabrics. 

7. Cold-Hall— The family-mansion of Acres. 

9. ‘Lord preserve me’— “Lord serve me.*' 

12. Like my waistcoat— It was a common custom to use 
coloured waist- coats, in high contrast to other parts of the 
dress. This perhaps was more common in the dress of servants. 

13. The dog in the house but would bark — your own dogs 
would not recognise you, and, bark at you, as at a stranger. 

15. Polishing— in the sense of refined appearance in dress 
etc. But David applies it to books being polished. 

16. But the boy — the underservant who does such work as 
polishing shoes. 

18. De-la-Grace — The very name is symbolical of what the 
man is. 

19. Balancing and chasing, and boring — These are words 
from dancing. 

24. If I had not been at the cooking— Metaphorically spo- 
ken. ‘If I had not been present when this appearance was given 
to you and your head was dressed in this manner, I would not 
have known you or recognise you myself.* 

26. Sink, slide-coupee — cotillions — All phrases taken from 
dancing. 

27. As bad as algebra — shows the complete ignorance of 
country-gentlemen. 

35. English legs— which cannot be adjusted to non-English 
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steps of dances which are non-English ! 

36. Pas— French for step. 

38. Paws — The pronunciation of the French ‘Pas’ is ‘pa, v 
and hence the puzzle to Mr. Acres. 

39. Antigallican— Anti-French. 

46. Jack a-Lantern, and find myself in a quagmire at last — 
Jack-o’-lantern, ignio fatuas, a flame, probably due to inflam- 
mable gas coming out of marshy places. Hence a delusive ob- 
ject. Here, it means that he followed a false vision of love 
which has proved to be an awkward situation, since he came 
to win a lady, of which he was almost certain, and now finds 
that he has a competitor in Ensign Beverley who is serious rival. 

54. Otherwise disposed of — ‘To be married to a different 
person.* 

67. We wear no swords here — In fighting duels, weapons, 
either swords, or pistols, were used. But when they are talking, 
they are not armed, as rule regarding duelling in Bath were very 
strict. People were not allowed to wear swords in public. 

73. Provocation— no serious cause. He has not provoked 
me, either by insult, or defamation etc. People fought duels for 
such reasons, as also when their honour was involved. 

76. Breach of friendship — Almost used with the legal empha- 
sis as, ‘Breach of trust,’ ‘Breach of faith,’ ‘Breach of contract, 
which are causes of legal action. 

83. I find a man may have in him — “A man may be a 

very brave person, but may not know his own bravery, till a 
suitable occasion makes it clear to him.*' 

84. Right of my side — right or just for me to fight against 
a man whom I have not even seen. 

86. What the devil concerned — Sir Lucius is trying to 

goad or spur him on. He tells Bob Acres that when it is a ques- 
tion in which one's honour is concerned, whether one is right 
or wrong in challenging or fighting a duel is of no significance. 

87. Achilles— The son of Priam and Thatis, was the bra- 
vest of the Greeks in the Trojan war, and was supposed to 
invulnerable in the body, excepting in the heel. 

90. Lazy sons of peace — as contrasted with the active sons 
of war i. e., the soldiers. 

91. A grenedier's march — with the force and power with 
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which company of grenadiers marches, accompanied by martial 
music. 

94. Flints, pans and triggers — Flints were used for lighting 
fire-locks. Pans were the part of the rock which contained the 
priming or the power for firing. Trigger is used as a hammer 
for firing the match-lock etc. Bob Acres swears by these to in- 
dicate that he is feeling courageous himself ! 

96 Blunderbuss-Hall— Perhaps the family residence of Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger. which must contain a room, full of the an- 
cient weapons used in wars by the ancestors of O’Trigger. 

98. New room — The Assembly-rooms in Bath were opened 
in 1711. 

99—102. For though as as fresh ever — Sir Lucius speaks 

contemptuously of the mansion-house and the lands — (dirty ac- 
res, in the sense of worthlessness, or extravagance or such things 
but he is proud to have preserved what he thinks most impor- 
tant. The pictures of his ancestors are kept and preserved, as 
the most precious possession. Compare, Charles Surface in the 
same author’s ‘The School for Scandal” where Charles, in 
need, sells these pictures for what they can fetch to pay press- 
ing debts. 

105. Balls and Barrels— of gun-powder. Balls used for fir- 
ing. Braced — filled with determination, firmness. 

106. Soured the milk— What a strange way of stating that 
all the kindness that he has in his heart, became turned in hard- 
ness, stiffness, as of a fighter, who knows no kindness !— The 
phrase of milk of human kindness is taken from Shakespeare’s 

Macbeth, Act I. Sc. v. line 8, where Lady Macbeth speaks 
after her husband’s nature : 

“It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest way.” 

108. ‘I could do such deeds' — No special significance in the 

quotation, for it is too common a phrase. But is it likely to 

be a misquotation of King Lear \ “I will do such things” (II. iv. 
283). 

111. I must be in a passion — for, the more angry he is, the 
more threatening his letter is likely to be. But he does not know 
how to address a challenge. Hence ‘Indite’ or ‘dictate to me.* 

‘indffe 6 W ° r ^ ' as indict though pronounce it as 
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116. I will write a bold hand — As if, a bold or big hand- 

writing can indicate the courage of the writer ! Bob is really a 
vain, foolish person. 

125. From our both addressing the same lady — “From both 
■of us paying our addresses or making love to or courting the 
same lady.’' 

132. Prentions — This is the old sense to pretend— to lay 
claims to. or assert a right to. Our modern meaning makes it 
“false claims.” 

137. My own crest — The family seal or coat of arms of 
Acres. 

138. This little explanation — Sir Lucius makes it appear to 
be a very minor matter — just fight a duel, kill or wound your 
opponent and you are for ever safe from the fellow’s competi- 
tion. It may be remembered that young Sheridan had himself 
fought a duel for the lady, who later on became Mrs. Sheridan. 

144. Let the worst come of it — Does Bob Acres understand 
that it means even if the worst happens so far as he is concer- 
ned i. e if you get killed ? 

152. At the expense of my country— The Irishman were 
often the subject of ridicule or laughter and Ireland mentione 
ns a poor beggarly country. Sheridan was himself an Irishman. 

Act IV. Scene I 

3. When I wasn't so minded — When I had not such an in 
clination or desire, not even Sir Lucius would make me g 

4. The Old Lady— Bob’s mother. 

9. Cormorant— Used figuratively for a ‘glutton. But avi 
uses tbe word with no understanding of the meaning. 

10. Quarter-staff, short-staff— Quarter-staff was an iron 
shod pole, about 6 ft. long, used as a weapon of ottence or 
fence ; Short- staff was... 

11. Cry oflf-To withdraw from a bargain or a challenge. 

16. And I think in return— “If I care s0 m J lch ^ y J?uch 
our as not to risk it or lose it, let honour care for me so mu 

as not to put my life in danger.” , 

23. Put the case— “Let us put or place the case thus. t 

30. My honour whips over to my enemy The honour w 

15 
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should have come to me, because of my defeat, goes over to my 
enemy ! 

33. That’s just the place— I can manage to do without ho- 
nour in my grave, because once a man is dead, it is immaterial 
whether he gets an honour or not. 

40. As long as you can out of their company— Not to join 
them so early as this, by dying prematurely. 

45. A visiting acquaintance— An acquaintance which is 
expressed by being on terms of visit by you to them, and they 
to you. 

49. Ten to one against you— A phrase from betting oi gam- 
bling. Ten chances against your winning, as compared to one 
chance of your success. 

50. ’Oons !— In oath, perhaps ‘God’s wounds’ ! 

51. Double barrelled swords and cut-and- thrust pistols— Per- 
haps David is such an arrant coward that even the talk of duels 
and fights has confused his speech. He means ‘Double-barrelled 
pistols* and ‘cut- and-thrust swords.’ But had ever pistols had 
double-barrels ? Perhaps ‘pistols’ stand for a gun. 

53. Bloody-minded weapons — ‘Bloody in purpose or effect.’ 

55. 1 suppose there an t... loaded pistol— this is almost re- 
miniscent of Bottom’s remark in A Midsummer Night’s Dream , 
when he says, “For there is not a more fearful wild-fowl than 
your lion living ; and we ought to look to ’t.” III. i. 34-35. In 
the same manner, David speaks of the pistol as a ‘beast’ when 
he ought to say ‘weapon.’ 

64. For the best horse in your stable— “Even for the gift 
of the best horse” etc 

68. Wouldn’t swear it mayn’t go off — I almost may swear 
that it may go off or example.’ 

72. Clod-Hall — The residence of Bob Acres. From now, 
David paints a picture of how the news of the death of Bob will 
be believed at Clod-Hall. 

73. Ay, poor bitch. ..going after— Dogs used to follow their 
master while on a shooting, and fetch the birds and animals 

killed. But now, she would not know that he is ®oing for 
being shot ! 

89. St. George and the Dragon— St. George killing the 
Dragon is the national emblem of England. St. George if. 
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the patron-saint of England, from the time of Edward III • 
the Garter^ a P S ^ * S 3lS ° regarded as thc P atron of the Order of 

fighT Wr ° Ught me t0 me up to the pitch to 

111. My second— A person accompanying the main fighter 
in a duel. 


112. Not in this affair— Because he himself is the principal 
or chief participant and hence cannot be a second ! 

. Tile few sentences spoken now by Bob show how nervous he 
is and anxious to get out of the fight. 


Act IV. Scene II 

6. No caparisons— No comparisons.’ (Mrs. MalaproD’s 
words !) y H 

11. Adulation— Does she mean ‘education ? For ‘adulation* 
would hardly be a qualification. 

12. His physiognomy— “His philology” or language. 

14. What Hamlet says— Refer to Hamlet , III. iv. 56-59. 
“Hyperion curls, the front of love himself, 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 

A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 

Hamlet is scolding his mother for having fallen in love with 
his uncle, who was nothing in comparison to his late father. 
But Mrs. Malaprop misquotes and misuses and mispronounces ! 

31. Come to mitigate the frowns of unrelenting beauty— 
Lydia has, from the point of view of Sir Anthony, as yet not 
relented, or abated in her aversion to Jack, and frowns with 
disfavour at his candidature for her hand. 

36. I am ashamed for the cause— ‘For the cause of this 
trouble i. e. y for the girl who is the cause of this trouble.’ 

52. My affluence over niece— ‘My influence.* 

54. May I not flatter myself— A polite expression to indi- 
cate that he would like to be honoured with an explanation as 
to why she dislikes marriage to his son.' 

77. Unlock your jaws— ‘Open your mouth.’ 

83. Not croaking iikc a frog in a quinsy— The pretense 
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which Jack makes, looks to Sir Anthony as if he is nervous, and 
thus the father takes it that his son is too chicken-hearted in 
the cause of pleading his love. 

90. A side- front— The side-appearance or a profile, as she 
is sitting with her face turned away from. This is extremely dis- 
courteous and rude, and Sir Anthony would like the girl at 
least to turn her face towards them. 

102. Runs so on— Is absorbed in thinking of Beverley. 

115. Bedlam— The Bethlehem Hospital in London, founded 
as a royal foundation or institution or for lunatics from 1547. 
Hence, a madman. 

124. Ye powers of impudence befriends me— May impudence 
itself gives me the power to get over this difficulty, by coming 
to my assistance. 

126. That I sincerely believe— My duty or respect towards 
you must have shown you that I consider myself to be your son 
also—/, e. y I have no doubt in my mind. 

128. Affectionate nephew— How does he become a nephew ? 
If he marries Lydia, he is Mrs. Malaprop’s son-in-iaw. Perhaps 
nephew had not the very restricted sense of the modern time 
when Sheridan used it. Cf. Shakespeare’s use of the word 
‘cousin’ for any relation. 

133. More elevated character — From Ensign Beverley to 
Captain Absolute is an elevation or a rise a promotion in rank! 

137. Assurance — Impudence, check. 

142. I am glad that you have made a fool of the father — A 
A father would hardly be happy at being duped, but in this 
instance, Sir Anthony is happy in as much as the boy has 
proved by his tricks that he is not the stupid idiot that his father 
almost felt he was. And now Sir Anthony remembers all the 
pretence and repeats them ! 

158. Elegant compilation — She means elegant compliments. 
Now is the time for Jack to find all means to defend his conduct! 

166. Reflected on my parts of speech — made the uncompli- 
mentary remarks regarding my language. 

169. Anticipate the past — We retrospect over the past and 
anticipate the iuture. But Mrs. Malaprop reverses the verbs. 

176. ‘\outh s the season made for joy’ — From Gay’s Beg - 
* ar s Opera (1728), II. ii ; the actual word is joys. 
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182. So much thought bodes me— Such thoughtful attitude 
now, — and not speaking, — does not promise me much hope of 

success. 

185. That damned monosyllable — “Sir” used by Lydia, 
which shows her anger or displeasure, and hence the language 
or words of strangeness. 

189. Friend’s consent, indeed — That is exactly what she did 
not want — she wanted an elopement, with all the thrill of not 
having been permitted to marry him, and then running away. 
But his words, ‘ Friend's consent.” show that he was anxious 

for their approval. 

192, For your fortune, the lawyer— He is so generous as to 
offer to settle on her permanently some portion of the property 
that she is to come to. This is the settlement. He shows t at 
he is all practical, while Lydia is still living in the world of 

romance and phantasy ! 


196. License— For marriage. 

203. No constraints upon inclination -No check or force 
employed to control or curb your natural feelings. It you o 
not want me, you are free, and there will be no force to make 

you marry me against your wishes. 

205. What a little spirit will do— when request does not 
succeed, he may show that he is a man of spirit or self-respect 

and thus may win her heart. 

228. Which sealed a vow— A kiss was a sort of sealing or 
fixing up of the vow of love made by each other. In western 
marriage, after the marriage, the husband kisses his wife, 
which is a sort of seal put upon a contract drawn up and signed 

by both. ..... , 

233. Its merit over the original— Though this picture does 
not equal you in portraying your physical beauty, and hence is 
no. valuable, still, from my point of view .< ,s “^valuablem 
as much as it has a greater quality— constancy— than the origi- 
nal or yourself. 

237 Sure now All said with a satire. “What does it 

matter if the promises were made and oaths were taken in 
which the angels were called to witness ? We “n eas'ly break 
such vows There is no sanctity in them. Inis is lixe uia 
Kater of Germany speaking in 1914 of 'treaties’ as -so many 

scraps of papers.* 
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242. That miss didn't know her own mind — People will 
make comments which may not be charitable to you or to me. 
For example, they will say that lady was flirting with the man 
without knowing what she was doing, which is a sign of insin- 
cerity. Or they may say that the man grew tired of the lady — 
which is no compliment to his constancy, and is also a reflection 
upon her conduct ! A very clear hit ! 

252. Billing and coming — Love-making. Pigeons put their 
bills in each other’s mouth and coo, while in the act of making 
love. 

256. I am quite analysed — ‘Paralysed’ — hence astonished. 

262. Cerberus — The watch-dog of the king of the nether 
world, Pluto. He had three heads. He was dog and not a 
gentleman. Jack has played so far two parts. Did he have 
another one, asks Mrs. Malaprop. 

273. \ou have been to lively — Mrs. Malaprop’s suggestion, 
that she hoped he had not behaved disgracefully towards Lydia, 
starts the idea in the mind of Sir Anthony that perhaps the 
young Jack has been too forward and bold in his behaviour to 
the lady — almost to the bounds of immodesty ! 

280. The blood of the Absolutes — He admits that he 

himself was like this in his behaviour and all the family have 
been like this. This is a bit of obscenity. 

Act IV. Scene III 

3. In one’s way in love-affairs — Interfere with the smooth 
success of one’s own love. The military officers were always an 
attraction to young girls because of fine dresses. We find a 
similar instance in Jane Austen's Pride and Prejudice , with 
Kitty falling in love with, and in Hardy’s Far From the 

Madding Crowd, when Bathsheba falls in love with Sergeant 
Troy. 

8. A touch of the old serpent in them — As serpents 

are caught with a display of a bright garment, women, like the 
serpents, are attracted by the bright-red dresses of army officers. 

15. A little gypsy— used contemptuously for Lydia who is a 
young girl. 

18. With the great pleasure— without the least qualms of 
conscience, but on the contrary with almost a joy in doing such 
a murderous deed. 
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27. Subtle disputant— Too clever an arguer, since you hear 
an argument or opinion I never gave. 

38. I should not have discovered this— Your conversation 
at this time is almost so rude that if I had not known you 
previously to be a gentleman, I would have taken you o e a 

ill-bred man. 

54. Spring Gardens— This was on the East bank and on the 
other side of city. Hence, not much chance of anybody coming 
and disturbing the duel. Duels were not permitted but people 
fought them in such surreptitous manner. 

65. A little after six— Duels were fought generally at dusk 
for fear of being otherwise discovered. 

68. Small-sword light— light enough for a duel with a small 
sword, and not fit for a duel with pistols, in whic case p p 
stood at a distance. 

71. Demons— Spirits, or rather evils spirits. 

74. Spirits— energy. . . .. 

77. Duty and inclination-Her sense of duty '■«;,« - 

nee to her mother, and her natural inclination or c 
you both should have made her think of you. 

79. Just as the eye-Said out of the bitterness of his heart. 

85. To wind up the whole-to end my catalogue ofsorrows, 
here’s a challenge given to me, with all the poll e 
tesy of a gentleman. . , . 

97. My be accommodated — Settled peacefully wit out resor 

t0 a n0. e1 ' To bid me return her letters-when ^^XteDsor 
engagements, they were supposed to return d later on 

gifts as well as letters, which otherwise cou rascal, 

for defamation and black-mailing, if the man • 

120. There’s stubbornness-Here is what yo^^ugh^would 
be stubbornness and anger. On the contrary, 
rate and pardoning. , . , 

120. Forward-In the sense of immodest tumD^into her 
For a women should accept love demurely, n j P 
lover’s arms. Cf. Shakespeare : 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; ^ 

We should be woo’d and were not made t0 * 00 ’ 

A Midsummers Night's Dream, II. i. 241-42. 
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133. Not unsought be won — Refer to Milton’s Paradise Lost,. 
viii. 502-3 : 

Her virtue, and the conscience of her worth, 

That would be wooed, and not unsought be won’’ 

137. A poor industrious devil like me — I have laboured and 
tried to win my Lydia’s love, and just when I should have 
obtained what I expected have suffered from the foolishness of 
other people. If I get angry and swear it is pardonable. But 
a man like you, who imagines difficulties every time when there 
is not the least cause, deserves not only no sympathy, but actual 
ridicule and contempt. 

149. Touchstone— He is always doubting Julia’s sincerity 
and cannot be satisfied by any amount of proof. 

153. Dross of selfishhess— A metal which is not pure is 
always mixed up with an alloy. Dross is the impurity found in 
a metallic deposit, from which the metal is purified after clean- 
ing. 

Act V. Scene I 

2. Why such charge to be alone — Why does he charge one 
or insist upon me, not to allow anybody else to be present or to 
disturb in this ? 

10. Whose life is forfeited— If a person was guilty of killing 
another in a duel, it was murder for which he would be requi- 
red to suffer the usual punishment himself—/, e., to be han- 
ged. Hence his life is forfeited, or lost. 

26. Then on the bosom— Then vou can be restfully on my 
bosom with no regrets or sorrow or doubts to worry you. 

28. While virtuous love— A very rhetorical way of saying 
that virtue will curb or smooth thoughts which would upbraid 
or scold you for having doubted my sincerity, and take away 
the pain of compunction or hesitation which you would feel, 
thinking that you have got a love which you do not deserve. 

45. Perhaps your fortune— you have already forfeited life, 
in the eye of law. Perhaps you have forfeited property also. In 
that case, whatever I have will be enough to support both of us. 
And besides, when one is in exile, he is not supposed to live in 
splendid style of life. 

61. Bearing your infirmities— one who would tolerate 

you weaknesses or make allowance for them as no one else 
would do. 
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78. To an imposition— A deceit or fraud so painful as to 
have pierced my heart. . 

91. Trifled with my sincerity-Played insincerely with my 
sincere feelings. While I have been sincere, you have always 

doubted, and in the end have practiced a deceit to find out my 

sincerity. 

95. Probation— A test or a trial. The ta es are no^ 
turned ! Faulkland doubted her when he was sure of h • 
now it is his turn to feel what she had felt, when 
him. 

106. But one word more-She does not want to be distur- 
bed in her final speech by any expression o reg 

110. To charm you from tbat-To remove you away from 

that temper, as if by magical influence. 

114. Let it be your least regret- An emphatic way o 

ing that among the losses wh.ch o'fhaving lost a sincere, 
of your suspicious temper, lei this loss ot g 

loyal beloved be the most painful loss. 

118. Rivetted me— Fixed as by a rivet. 

• Nnt he a mere second to waicn 

124. To become a principal— Not w a ™ 

by the side, but on actual P a «' c, P aD J it is fu |], increases 

J&JftSST H- we - the word. ,»natic, from 

Luna — the moon. . . , T st il| obses- 

133. This fellow runs strangely in my head-I am 

sed with thoughts about him. 

146. Appetite-any strong desire^ ^ ^ 

148. Had young Absolute- ^Absolute, 1 would not have 

really Ensign Beverley, and not Jac without a desire to 

taken or accepted your confidential talk 

check your capricious behaviour. ha( i built a 

155 PreUiest distress - Her romantic^ nature M ^ 

sort of distressful sttuatiom from h h shattered ! 

hero, would rescue her. All that dream n a , $<> 

156. Smithfleld hargain-A sharp or a^fb f or prQ . 

it means a marriage in which consi tt j market, 

perty weigh most. Smithf.eld was formed, » « ^ ^ ^ 

The next few lines only ' ndl ^ ate hc avvay with her lover, 
childish fancy how she would have run y 
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in a false disguise, getting down the window by a ladder made 
of rope and so on 

159. Scotch parson— Such marriages could be more easily 
performed in Scotland than in England, when a process of law 
has to be gone through. Gretna Green in Scotland is an in- 
famous place for such marriage. 

163. What have I to expect — Bans have to be published 
i. e., notice posted in the Church to ask any person who may 
object, to give reasons within fiften days to ban the marriage. 
The rest is all a caricature of the marriage-ceremony, with the 
clerk, asking whether any person who has any objection to the 
marriage of Jack Absolute and Lydia etc. 

171. Spinster — This was a form of reproach, indicating that 
a woman remained unmarried for want of a proper offer. 

181. Press me— To prevail upon me by entreaties. Pity 
his flame— Have pity for the love which he feels and catch the 
glow of love from him and glow herself. 

192. Suicide, paracide and simulation— It is not suicide but 
homicide, for suicide is self-murder. Paracide is her mispro- 
nunciation, for ‘parricide,* which means murder of father. Simu- 
lation is used for ‘salvation’ but she means ‘damnation,’ for 
there is no salvation in murder. What is going on in the fields 
is Homicide, and damnation. Or does she mean dissimulation, 
i. e., concealment under a false excuse ? 

194. Antistrophe — She means ‘Catastrophe’ or disaster. 
Antistrophe means movement of the chorus when the song is 
being sung in a Greek drama, and the chorus now moves sud- 
denly into a different direction. 

1 98. Enveloped — She means ‘unburdened’ or confessed or 
‘unwoven’ ; ‘unveil’ or reveal may be the word she meant ! 

200. Ma’am— Fag’s speech is internationally round about 
to try their patience. This reminds one of Lancelot Gobbo’s 
speech in the Merchant of Venice. 

212. He can tell you the perpendiculars — The ‘particulars,’ 
or details ! 

216. Slaughter, or man-slaughter — Homicide, or murder or 
culpable Homicide, not amounting to murder — such decisions 
can t e arrived at only when the jury gives its opinion. In Eng- 
lish v, criminal cases had to be tried before a jury. 
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227. O, to be sure-Lydia's suddenly awakened interest in 
Captain Absolute is refreshing to Mrs. Malaprop. 

233. Folks don’t use— David’s report is such frightening 
exaggeration. For where are the fire- ams? "It was a sma i- 
sword light, not meant for fighting by pistols. And in l th s ; i 
he brings in all words which have fire as an affix— including 

fire-engine also ! , f 

235. Crackers— These are the petty ‘fire works used or 

festival! . 

236. Has an angry favour— And now, Dav ‘ ^ e g 0 f 
underrates the danger. It has certainly the app 

anger or of people in anger. 

240. For mentioning him first- David isat the height of Tolly j. 
At a time of such crucial danger, he is a P®)°8 name 0 f 

•courtesy or appearent discourtesy, mc a 10 h 8 - r , a i so i 

Bob Acres before Squire Faulkland ; Precedence here also . 

245. Inelegant— Hardly the right word ; she means 

246. P We should things— Our interference would only 

'precipitate* matter, or hurry up the matter. 

249, Philistine -The Philistine were ancient 

in Palestine, who fought against the Jews, an f materialistic 
of contemptuously in the Bible. Hence any David uses it as 
point of view, or an uncultured person. , 

inaccurately as Mrs. Malaprop would have use • 

253. Derbyshire petrifactions-Petrifactions whi^ 

common in Derbyshire. Petrifaction mean. g 

255. Felicity— Perhaps she means ‘ferocity or force, .pet 
etc. „ 

260. He will exhort us-"He will Escort us. 

261. Envoy— This comes as a sort of a pos - P 
■end 1 She should say “Prologue” ! 

262. Precede— For ‘Proceed.’ f 

263. Not a step before-David again shows « ^ 

formality. He will not precede, but will folio . ; 

266. We shall here-Fag does not seem to be properly .□ 
formed. They are to fight with small sworas. 
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Act V. Scene II 

). A sword seen— See previous note on regulations in 
regard to wearing swords in Bath. See p. 223. (Act III. Sc. 
IV. 67). 

Takes a circle— an indirect way, so as not to come up 
against his father. 

1 1 . You have the advantage of me— you seem to know me, 
or think you do. while I do not know you. 

16. Your humble servant— this is mockery in Sir Anthony. 

25. I thought you were looking for me— Jack has been 
caught in his own lies. On the one hand, he has said that he 
came on purpose to look for his father, and now he gives an- 
other reason. 

37. You find it cool— making an effort to suggest that Sir 
Anthony should get indoors, and not expose himself. We know 
he was a patient of gout, and this illness increases in cold 
weather. But Jack does not succeed, for his main purpose was 
to get Sir Anthony out of his way, so that he may not be distur- 
bed in fighting the duel. 

51. Trinklets — Small ornaments, which he pretends that he 
proposes to persent these before Lydia as a sign of his love. 

55. Ha ! Ha ! Ha !— We must give Jack the credit of hav 
ing a lot of presence of mind, for he certainly is able to invent 
excuses and explanations almost on the spur of the moment. 
This is a pretence of joking. 

64. Fall upon a fiddle- stick’s end !— As a sort of exclama- 
tion of contempt. The word fiddle-sticks is used in such a 
manner. 

72. Murder ! thief ! fire ! — David is a true student of the 
school of Mrs. Malaprop. He raises a hue and cry, but says 
‘Stop fire when he means ‘stop thief' — a cry which is generally 
raised, when a thief is running away, so that the people near 
him may catch him. 

96. Not an inch — He means perhaps ‘every inch.’ He will 
call every person he can recollect the name of, to assist in 
separting the contestants. 

99. Give me your shoulder — Sir Anthony is a patient of 
gout and hence A-alks with a bit of difficulty 

102. I’ll bauble bim-He (Jack) talked of trinklets and bau- 
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(bles. I will teach him for this lying. 

Act V. Scene III 

Enter Sir Lucius & Acres with pistoIs-How ? had it not 
'been decided nor it was to be small swords . Perhaps it is 1 e 
Ibis. Sir Lucius is to fight with Captain Absolute with smafi 
swords, while Bob Acres is to fight with Ensign Beverley with 

pistols ! 

1. Forty yards— A distance of forty yards has no meaning 
when one is fighting with pistols. It is a weapon use a 1 * ver\ 
close range. Bob is so nervous that he wants to escape 
easily as possible. He is an arrant coward. 

5. You must leave those things to me-the seconds or the 
persons who assisted in such duels generally se 
ters of detail. 

9. Fight in a sentry-box— As close as that— almost an o 
hand fight Sentry-box is the wooden box genera i y hardly 
of house for sentries to watch from. It is v y 

4 feet square. , _ __ 

16. Three or four feet— Sir Lucius i seems to knowjte.e £ 

-gulations pretty well, since he comes from 

says, people are not disturbed is such ma • 

24. Any little will or comnussion-Any wis iD * ission ; r me 

would like to be fulfilled or any duty yo y _ f ,j n casc 

with. ‘In case of an accident’ is a polite statement 

’°T 1.-A «..! •** « — • 

“ 1 

and sent to your place for final buria ri e t i t ma y 

35. Abbe, -Westminster Abbey cannot b m an. I may 
mean the Abbey of Bath, for in such places people 

tion are buried. , no 

36. Very snug lying— Very comfortable and hence 

crowding here, for few people have s en ti r ely for yourself. 

you get quite a comfortable piece ot 1 ^ t0 secure 

Sir Lucius speaks with a coolness, as if he is trying 
lodging for Bob Acres at an inn or -a Hot ■ of the 

46. Side-front-Turn your side, : deduced, 
body at which the opponent can aim 
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58. Vital part— The heart. ‘Vita* in Latin stands for ‘life/ 
If a person stands with side front, the bullet may, if it fails in 
piercing the right side, go through the left. 

65. Clean through your body— The calmness with which Sir 
Lucius speaks is almost charming. A bullet or a ball may go 
through him without doing him any harm— /.<?., without killing 

him. 

67. May they— It does not matter in the least if they do. 
Let them pass. 

69. As life be shot— As willingly be shot in one attitude as 
in the other. Hence I do not want to change. 

79. We won't run— He suggests what he actualiy feels. He 
would like to run away. The idea is surprising to Sir Lucius 
who never heard a men run away from a duelling place. 

87. Edge in— Mention it between your speech. 

92. Valour will come and go— Sometimes we feel brave and 
sometimes not ! 

93. Keep it fast— Fixed up, tied, so that it cannot go or 
escape. 

94. I doubt— I am afraid that it is running away or slipping. 

107. Well Mr. Acres— Sir Lucius is surprised that Bob 
should be so civil to a person with whom he is soon to fight a 
duel. 

108. So Mr. Beverley— Mistaking Faulkland for Beverley, 
for he has never set his eye upon Ensign Beverley. 

119. Cantakerous— Quarrelsome, or rather here, unsuppor- 
ting. 

136. Give up his pretentions— His claims to love Lydia. 

141. In whatever way you please — In whatever manner you 
propose to fight— either by pistols or by swords. 

149. Backs and abettors — He swears in the name of “back- 
ing one's friends’’ and “abetting them.’* 

159. Well, Sir— Said defiantly, but Bob suddenly, at the 

threat, becomes cowed down. 

171. Ay— at home— Not here. 

1 7 3. My little counsellor — This is an address to the sword. 

i 7 9. Bind his hands over— A mixed phrase, said by David 
in the course of the confusion caused. A person is ‘bound’ in 
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the sense of obliged, under pain of punishment, for a period of 
time, *to keep good behaviour.’ He is required to execute a 
written statement that he will keep peace ; or all these people 
can be asked to give an undertaking for good behaviour. But 
how can the hands of Bob Acres be bound to keep their good 
behaviour ? David takes the word ‘bound’ in the physical 
sense of binding the hands of an arrested man ! 

181. Put up— Put your sword in your scabbard. 

185. I serve his Majesty— The question of honour with an 
army officer is of paramount importance. 

186. Here’s a pretty fellow — The questions and answers 
which Sir Anthony is required to ask makes it look so ridiculo- 
us and laughable ! 

1 99. Let’s have no honour before ladies — “Let s not have 
all this unpleasant talk of people insulting the honour of some- 
body at such a time.” But her phrasing makes it as if honour 
and ladies are both incompatible ! 

200. How could you intimidate us — For once, Mrs. Mala- 
prop has used the word more or less correctly. “How could 

you frighten us in this manner.” 

204. No delusions— No allusions to the past, which is gone 

and buried. 

212. Your reproof— Your scolding me not to trifle reminds 
tue of my duty to his gentleman. 

219. I should not fear to support a real injury- 1 am prepa- 
red to take the consequences of whatever real injury ma> ia\e 

done to a man’s reputation etc. 

223 . I will support my claim— I will defend my rig t to 

her affections. 


223. Dissolve my mystery — Resolve my secrets. 

241. I own the soft impeachment— How can 
)e soft ? She means the impeachment for such a 8 
vhich is a soft or delicate affair. Perhaps ! 

246. Benignity— ‘Dignity’ perhaps ! though we can mter- 
J rete it to mean, “when you become more conscious o > 
dndness and goodness to write such love-letters 

253. X W iu give you my Delia-This and the next ' Jt nc * 
l re rather hard upon Mrs. Malaprop, who is being ottered 
ln y person who is prepared to have her. 
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261. A chance of pickling me— “If ever I give you a chance 
to find me engaged in a duel, call, call me a dunce.’’ 

270. Hope is the child — Hope is born only when one is 
repentent— the hope that one may be truly pardoned, by one’s 
beloved, when one has truly repented one’s folly. 

272. You have not been— Just as your fault has been that 
you have treated me unkindly, mine also has been that I did 
not resent it in the very beginning, in which case, things would 
not have developed so far. 

293. I’ll order the fiddle— Music to accompany or rather to 
celebrate the joy of the occasion. 

296. We single lads— Bob Acres, Sir Lucius— but does this 
include Sir Anthony also ? 

310. Was always to me for it — “you mean to initimate that 
all your sorrows were due to my behaviour.** But this hardly 
has the time to spoil the joy by starting quarrels. 

315 — 16. Deny its pencil — Lasting — The picture which hope 
makes us imagine is too rosy to prove true. Hence, let our hope 
be more restrained in picturing one future happiness. 

316. When hearts deserving happiness — When young couples 
who sincerely wish for a joy or happiness which would come to 
them through their marriage desire to be united, virtue should 
consummate or adorn their wishes by giving them modest feel- 
ings which do not hurt i. e., where there is no anger, jealousy, 
suspicions. But passion is foolish enough to introduce a note 
in such a strong powerful feeling which would disturb their 
peaceful life. 

Epilogue 

2. Coax some moral— A drama should have a moral pur- 
pose behind it. This was true of all literature, according to 
some people. 

5. Whether damn’d or not — i. e , Whether the public dis- 
approves the drama by damning it It should be remembered 
that the first draft of the drama was damned. 

7. Obedience— obedience is due to us from man, as it is in 
our rieht. 

9. The Cit — The citizen, accustomed to avoid quarrel at 
home, prefers to take his meals outside. But first, he must se- 
cure his wife’s permission. 

1 3. The surly squire — The rude, rough squire goes on curs- 
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ing and swearing half the day, saying that his wife is a fool, 
but at night, he changes to flattering his Kate, speaking of the 

charm women have ! 

18. Bacchus— The god of wine. Hence, the drunkard, even 
when he is emptying bumpers of wine, toasts Chole, and kisses 

her. 

22. Will sometimes counsel with a lady’s eyes— Ladies pla- 
yed a large part in the promotion of many statesmen, specially 
in the eighteenth century. On their smiles and frowns have 
depended promotion or disgrace ; by means of a courtesy, pro- 
mises that a pension will be secured to some one, and a p 
or place to another. 

31. Steals one small spark-The poor peasant, surrounded 
by a world of darkness and property, finds one cheerful tboug h 
in the bit of love which he gets at home-and this is eooueb 
cheer him up in life. And this is sometimes al J 

found in the cottage, where there is no other war , p y 

or metaphorical. , 

34. The wand’ring Tar— The wandering sailor ; tar s an - 
ing tar-paulin, or canvass, and hence the sai ors. 

42. List— listen to her cries. 

52. In female breasts-If in woman’s heart ■ [m 

prevailed, the lover would ask for no other s & 
dance 

54. The Scholars of our eyes-The persons ' g°“ 

■our eyes whether we approve or not. For i 
ux would turn away from all this gallantry. 
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ADDENDUM TO THE NOTES ON 
THE PROLOGUES 

(A) Introduction to the Two Prologues 

A ‘Prologue’ is usually a poem recited before or first part 
of a play. It is a custom among old dramatists to introduce a 
play to the audience through a ‘Prologue’ and to end it with 
an ‘Epilogue.’ Usually it was put in the form of a discourse 
recited in a sing-song manner or delivered in an oratorical style 
before the audience, either by the dramatist himself or put into 
the mouth of one or more among popular actors or actresses 
before the play began. 

Sheridan has prefixed two Prologues to “The Rivals.’’ The 
first is in the form of a conversation between two actors viz.. 
Mr. Woodward (who played the part of Captain Absolute at its 
first performance) and Mr. Quick who represented Bob Acres 
The second Prologue is in the form of a speech put in the mouth 
of Mrs. Bulkley who played the part of Julia. 

While introducing the play to the audience, the first Prolo- 
gue seeks to explain its aim, purpose and character, apologises 
for any defects of short-comings and craves the indulgence of 
its clientele for a patient and sympathetic heaiing and judge- 
ment after its presentation on the stage. 

(B) Points to be Noted for the Understanding of the First Pro- 
logue 

The background to the first Prologue will be clear from the 
following : 

(1) After his romantic marriage with Miss Lineley, Sheridan 
began to move in expensive society and, being driven to the 
necessity of earning money, lie took up the study of law at the 
Temple though not so seriously. It was perhaps this preoccu- 
pation with the study of law that suggested to him the imagery 
or rather the allegory of a trial at a Court of Law in his appeal 
to the audience for favourable judgment and sympathetic appre- 
ciation of h»s drama on its first presentation on the stage. *Tt 
may be worth noticing, in connection with the form of the 
Prologue and the use of these legal terms, that Sheridan had 
not long before dabbled in the study of law, having entered as 
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a student of the Temple.” — Low and Collins. 

This device of the dramatist, appealing to his audience for 
a favorable judgment through the imagery of a Court-trial has 
certainly some element of originality in it. Here the play is the 
brief of the solicitor, the judge is the audience and the sergeant- 
at-law is the barrister who presents the case of the dramatist by 
a brief summary to enable the audience to deliver the verdict 
on which the success or failure of the drama depends. 

(2) When the play was first produced on the stage at Co- 
vent Garden on January 17, 1755, it proved a dismal failure, 
which was chiefly due to the bad acting of Lee who played the 
part of O’ Trigger and the inordinate length of the drama, espe- 
cially the Julia-Falkland episode. Thereafter, Sheridan with- 
drew it for a thorough revision on which it was reproduced on 
the stage eleven days after, with a dififerent cast. In order 
to suit this occasion, Sheridan recast the first Prologue in res- 
pect of lines 5-10 (From “Hey, how’s this . ? ,..to no offence at 
all” and substituted them by 10 fresh lines in their place. 

(C) Substance of the First Prologue 

(1) The Sargeant-at-Law (barrister) who is given a piece of 
paper, supposed to be the brief prepared by the Attorney, pre- 
tends to be unable to read it till he relents on being paid some 
money. When the barrister finds that the brief is about the 
play of a dramatist, he says that he will be only too glad to pre- 
sent the case before the judges (the audience) without charging 
any fees at all. At this, the Attorney pays his compliment to 
the barrister for offering to do the work of a poet as a labour 
of love. 

(2) To the barrister’s dig at the poor lot of poets, the Attor- 
ney retorts that if he combined poetic abilites with legal acumen 
he would undoubtedly make a far better lawyer. Well might 
the barrister adorn his professional wig with a twig of bay-leaves 
symbolical of poets. At this, the barrister advises the attorney 
to tell his poet that he should be better advised to change over 
into the legal profession before it is too late. 

(3) The barrister now proceeds with his case before the jud- 
ges, on whose verdict the success or failure of the play de- 
pends. The audience before him constitutes the sole and ulti- 
mate Court of judgement from whom there is no appeal to a 
higher Court of justice. If the judgement at this trial is adverse 
in the Convent Garden, there is no likelihood of of a new trial 
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at the other Court, the Drury Lane Theatre. He is, however, 
pleased to notice that the audience, consisting of newsmen, 
critics, men of wit and learning, is kind and sympathetic to the 

author. 

(D) Critical Note 

Sheridan’s approach to the audience through the device of 
an allegory of a trial at a Court in which the final critical judg- 
ment on the success or failure of a play is to be passed by the 
audience, is very ingenious, novel and clever. Such an approach 
is calculated to appeal to the legislative mind of the average 
Englishmen. The presentation of the case for the play through 
a barrister (sargeant-at-law) is satirical enough in an age of 
satire. A contrast is also intended to be drawn between a law- 
yer and a poet. 

Notes 

Mr. Woodward— He is the actor who played the part of 
Captain Absolute at the time of the first performance of the 
p lay. In the Prologue, he plays the part of the sergeant-at- law. 

Mr. Quick— He is the actor who played the part of Bob 
Acres in the play and that of the Attorney in the Prologue. 

Following— Coming after the barrister. Giving a paper- 
handing over the brief prepared by him. It is the business of the 
Solicitor to prepare the brief of a case. 2. He means his fee— 
the barrister pretends to be unable to read through the brief 
because the hand-writing is somewhat illegible and he is with- 
out his glasses. But he relents when the Attorney gives him 
his fee. 3. The Scrawl improves — This is a hard hit at the 
barrister whose vision gets better on receiving some money and 
he is now able to read well. 

5. Dibble— is the name of the Attorney. 6. A poet and a 
fee— These two things cannot go together. So the barrister 
suggests that he would rather do a poet's work without 
charging any fee as a labour of love. 7. You without reward 
etc.— This is how the Attorney pays a compliment to the ser- 
geant ou his nobility in offering to do the work of a poet with- 
out fees. A contract is intended between the large earnings of 
the legal profession and the proverbial poverty of poets. 
8. Mr >e— The goddess of poetry. So ! — So. — Exactly so. 9. 
If the »ce offends etc.— The astute Attorney takes upon himself 
the offence of giving the fee. 11. some. ..meet — Among learned 
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lawyers present in law Courts, there are some who are as good 
as poets. 13. Nor pleads... wig— A lawyer is not any the worse 
for being also a poet. A lawyer gifted with poetical powers 
makes a better pleader. A barrister might, therefore, adorn his 
professional wig with a twig of bay-leaves, symbolical of the 
poetic craft. 15. Full bottomed heroes-Judges who were accus- 
tomed to wear wigs coming down to their shoulders. On sig 
— The sergeant-at-law here ridicules the- idea of the Attorn y 
suggesting that it is only on the sign-boards of road-side inns 
and taverns that such curious and queer heroic figures j g 
with their wigs coming down to their shoulders, adorne wi ^ 

laurel leaves— are painted. This wig * ays 77Tkj S 1S ? 

barrister advises the attorney to tell his client (the dramatist) o 
change over to the legal profession instead of continuing to 
suffer the pangs of poverty. 26. Used to the ground- As an 
experienced lawyer, he is used to take his stand on tl » 

the Court-room to plead for his client. 29. Dam d in equity 
“When reallv guilty, escape on some technical legal flaw in the 
suit.*’ (Nettleton) /.<?., to dull the edge of legal justice by resort* 

ing to some laywer’s tricks. 30. Judgment...... r®®®*® 

Court happens to pass an adverse judgment, it has P 

ted. 33. Gavesomefavour-He is pleased to notice that hi 
audience at Covent Garden are favourably disposed toward 
him. 35. Milder jury-There is evidently ^ s!gn of anger or 
prejudice in their faces. 37. A hiss, the gallows- o hiss a p ay 
off the stage is one method of disapproval resorted to by the 
audience. A groan, damnation— Groaning is an 

of disapproval b V the a ^ di "% l 3 f the Hi f c a ^e ^ pkase-Eve^ 
pens to be very poor indeed. 43. e r >® •••••■ P . . ,• b t 
if the play fails, his worst crime would be that he tried hi 

to please the audience which he unfortunately failed to do. 
Note-On 10 inserted lines after line 45, after omitting lines 

etc.— The sergeant- at- law is surprised when <he Attorney hands 
in another brief of the poets’ case, as he pp • rev i se d 

ney now proceeds to assure the barrister nid vou. 

the audience did not reject the earlier play ou r g Attorney 
...proceedings- The sargeant-at-law enquires of the Attorney 
if the mistakes that had crept into the original text have now 
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been suitably corrected. Come courage fee — The Attorney 

assures the barrister that it is practically a new brief, having 
been thoroughly revised and improved upon. So it is now up 
to him to take up this new brief with every confidence and 
plead for its acceptance by the judges (i. e the audience) in 
his usually florid style and manner, now that an extra fee is 
made available for his troubles. 

The Second Prologue 

(A) Occasion 

When after partial curtailment of the Faulkland- Julia 
episode and some drastic alterations in the text of the original 
play, it was reproduced on the stage in a revised form, eleven 
days after, with some changes also in the personnel of the actors 
on 28th Jan. 1775, it was tremendous success. It rose high in 
public esteem and favour and was given a run for fifteen con- 
secutive nights — a phenomenon which was very rare in the for- 
tunes of any drama of the time. Encouraged by the pheno- 
menal success, Sheridan wrote a new Prologue, which was 
spoken on the tenth night by Mrs. Bulkley, who acted the part 
of Julia. 

(B) Analysis of the Second Prologue 

Sheridan makes out a strong case against the Sentimental 
comedy which had become popular rather undeservedly popu- 
lar in the second half of the eighteenth century. This is a bold 
step he is encouraged to take by the phenomenal success, 
attained by his first play, “The Rivals.’* 

(1) At the outset, the spokeswoman of the dramatist (Mrs. 
Bulkley) distinguishes the function of comedy from that of 
tragedy (sentimental Comedy). Sentimental comedy is no 
comedy at all, as in it true wit and humour are replaced by 
sententious moralizing and laughter is replaced by tears. 

(2) The case for true comedy, as it should be, has been 
presented in the revised form of “The Rivals’* which has been 
accorded an enthusiastic reception by the audience. The work 
of the worthy Sergeant-at-law has indeed borne fruit. The 
spokeswoman (Mrs. Bulkley) would now proceed to set forth 
clearly the characteristics of the comedic Muse as distinguished 
from the Goddess of Sentimental Comedy. 

(3) She (The Comedic Muse) has a lovely and bright face 
earning with intelligence and wit. She breathes an atmos- 
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phere of gaiety and laughter. Her eyes scintillate with m 

imagination bubbling forth the h |n, ^ of J"™ m an sh " ^ 0 es not 
smiles, wit and power of satire and a e woe f u | 

claim to teach moral lessons like the g (s (Q cure 

countenance” and the Sentimental Muse. efforts of 

the Comic Muse of its tearful travails and stem the efiorts or 

“the Sentimental Muse" to convert the 

morality. Gravity does not become he for she is the very 
embodiment of the spirit of mirth, wit and love. 

(4) As against her, the Sentimental Muse as a sa 

solemn face. It is a pity that she has succe f oeQ . ! 

the mirthful figure of true comedy from he stag . ^ 

ching sentiment and virtue Her ™t lt ib P time> critics 

She has banished laughter from the s g • s ent i. 

and dramatists started a compaign again? 
mental Comedy in the interests of true come y. s 

(5) Morality cannot be taught throughcomic thc 

the cause of virtue and morality is be puri fi C ation 

object of which is the purgation of tl spiritually, 

of feelings and to raise the audience morally and .p.ntuauy 

(C) Critical Estimate . .,-fthereac- 

The dramatic works ofSheridan mark the height^ ou( 

tion against Sentimental Comedy. In >»• ,, 0 ddess of the 
a deliberate challenge to the authority i n “The Critic,” 

woeful countenance— the sentimental mus ,| traV ails of 

he mocks the .edification' .derated also he 

labouring sentiment and in The o« „ 0 f •‘weeping 

holds up to ridicule the sententious hyvocrite, Joseph 

Sentimental Comedy” in the person of the hyyocru 

The popularity of "The Rivals’' led comedy 

statement in this Prologue of his own op monon wh^ ^ refine 

should be. Its purpose should be c laughter. Senten- 

conduct, provide entertainment and .to no thingto do with 

tious moralizing and barefaced preaching s ; de of life without 
true comedy, which deals with the ng 1 playful wit, 

arousing high emotions or passions. and gaiet y are 

fun, light satire, without wounding tn s h 0 rt, Sheridan’s 

the quintessence of true comedy. i ni j\ ical i ate eighteenth 
conception of true comedy as a 8 all ? st ai , 0 f laughter, there 
century sentimental drama in which in p 
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were tears and in place of intrigue, there were plenty ofmelodra- 
tic situations and in place of rogues and gallants and witty 
damsels of the Restoration comedy, pathetic heroines, serious 
lovers and honest servants were introduced." Sheridan's chief 
weapons in his battle against the prevalent sentimentality 
were wit and satire without the indecency of Restoration 
comedy. While drawing up his satirical portraits, he made 
effective use of the techniques of exaggeration and well-mana- 
ged situations. Again by means of his brilliant dialogues, 
Sheridan was able to reclaim the Congrevian Comedy of Man- 
ners and raise it to a new level, after purging it of its weaknesses 
viz., immorality of the Restoration period and the sentimenta- 
lism of the post-Stuart period in the early eighteenth century 
drama. 

Notes 

I. Granted our cause — Now that the play has been accepted 
by the audience in response to the ‘suit’ presented before it by 
the Sergeant-at-law in the first Prologue. 

3. A different client— Now that the worthy Sergeant has 
done his good work and the play has been favourably received, 
Mrs. Bulkley will now serve the cause of the Muse,— the god- 
dess of poetry, by describing some of the characteristics of the 
comedic Muse to win the approval of the audience. 

6. In cause— The cause of the Comedic Muse who is 

a female and her case is also presented by a female, Mrs. 
Bulkley. 

7. This form— The Comedic Muse— the goodess — is repre- 
sented with her favourite ivy branch, shepherd’s stick and a 
comic mask. 

9-10. Where smiles — Her eyes are indicative of a gay 

imagination with the help of which she weaves her fanciful plots 
suggesting love-intrigues. 

I I. Light mask— She has put on a light mask on her face, 
beaming with laughter effectively concealing her spirit of satire 
and hiding the natural blush of her face, produced by witty 
remarks in the comedy, 

12. Does... teach— Does her face suggest the haziest idea of 
preaching or moralizing to be her aim ? 

15. Is gray. ..youth ?— Her smiling lips, her eyes indicating 
gay invention i. e. laughter evoking plots and humourous situa- 
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ions— sugges that she has not been born ^? r 

Her very face suggests that she has not acquired the p P 

"I 6 6^ I)o Solemn... mouth— Serious 

with her smiling face and her looks full y 
frolic. Gravity does not become her race. 

17-18. The spirit of true comecly would ^beUgams, an.^ 

determined effort to make her P ut 0 , , h misnomer if 

with her smiling lips. Comedy could ‘ nd f d b * “ *‘f nd love- 
forced to choose subjects that go contrary to gaiety ana 

laughter.^fun,* wit andTrohc should D b^b^ishe^from^the| stage? 

and we should turn to the Muse of tra D y 

Muse with her sad and solemn face. , ht in mak- 

. 29. Weep a ./food— The Sentimental Muse^dehghts in ma 

ing her patrons or admirers, shed copi • heroines 

30. She blood-Serious lovers and -eping^heroin^ 

would spoil the very spirit of com f ’ 1 comedies. Such a 
comedies and yet they are to be classed under come 

tendency runs counter to the very s P ir f of Caplain Abso- 

31. Harry Woodward— who acte P., ervan t of Bob 

lute. Dunstal — who acted the role of David, ser 

x 32. Quick-The actor who acted the p. t _ 

Ned Sbnter — who played the part of S r ^ d 7 Languish . 

33. Barsanti-She played the par ^ M[S Ma | apro p. 

34. Mrs. Green-She P layed lh ‘ h . |f P the Sentimental Muse is 

Note— Sheridan means to sa ^ ^..‘micality from the comic 
allowed a free hand, she will spoil al ' ^as come for the 
characters in “The Rivals.” So < he the English stage, 

reintroductionoftheComedy of Manner ^ teaching 

thereby stemming the torrent of a w P encroac hment — trage- 
men how to laugh once more. pdv wit h fatal results, 

dy would intrude into the province of comedy* ^ 

their voice against this intrusion of the _j t is not the 

to the field of tragedy. 40. Moral truth etc. 
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business of comedy to teach moral lessons. None of Sheridan s 
comedies point to a moral. They are just true pictures of con- 
temporary life. Sheridan had no desire to use the drama as a 
means of direct moral instruction. He disclaims any other pur- 
pose in a comedy except entertainment. 42 Youth's respect 
and Pity tear — Tragedy expects respects from young persons 
and tears from a heart charged with pity. Tragedy “purges the 
emotions through pity and terror” in Aristotle’s famous phrase. 

44. Can point hates— When the cause of morality and 

virtue suffers at the hands of sinners, Nemesis brings about a 
retribution in a tracedv. 

w 

ADDENDUM TO THE NOTES ON THE TEXT 

Act I. Scene I 

7(A) Analysis 

1. A chance meeting between two servants (Fag, servant 
of Captain Absolute and Thomas, the coachman of his father. 
Sir Anthony) takes place in a street in Bath. In this meeting 
each is surprised at the unaccountable presence of his masters 
in the city, which is accounted for by the fact that (a) Captain 
Absolute is courting the rich heiress, Miss. Lydia Languish in 
the role of a poor half pay sub-lieutenant. Ensign Beverley ; (b) 

. and that Sir Anthony has suddenly decided to pay a visit to 

! Bath with his ward, Julia, for his gout. 

2. Background- knowledge of the Social Life in Fashionable 
Batli. 

Fag, who is superior in wit and intelligence to Thomas, gives 
the latter detailed information about the past times, public 
walks, pump-room, pleasure-resorts etc. of Bath and thinks that 
he has a right to dictate to Thomas about what he is to do to 
keep himself up-to- date about his dress and manners in Bath, 
particularly in respect of his wig which has now gone out of 
fashion 

/ (B) Dramatic Significance 

/ 

Though the real plot of a play begins with a conflict, such 
conflict presupposes a certain existing condition of things and 
certain relations among the protagonists who are shortly to 
come into collision. 1 he conditions and relations have to be 
explained to the audience in order that the story may be intelli- 
gible, Ail this is given in a division of the drama at the very 
beginning /. e., in the opening scene. This is called “the Intro- 
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duction” or “exposition” preparing the audience for the“initial 
incident’* or “conflict.” 

The first scene is then a dramatic necessity in that it provi 
des us with the “exposition” which gives us f th g ]av 

information necessary for our proper understandi ^ - ’ 

Sheridan does this by resorting to the time-hon ,F rvan t s l 
of bringing in some of the minor characters {viz., 
to do this e. g., we get the important information th* it th 
main protagonists viz.. Captain Absolute and y 

guish are engaged in a secret love-intrigue 1 . 

the stern opposition offered by the loygh °] aun f t j, e minor 
and that Miss Julia, the ward of Sir Antho 0 : cture 0 f 

plot, is also being courted by Faulkland, esi o f 

the social life of Bath, in which wig-wearing g e use 
fashion. “An interesting picture of the cons ; jn 

of servants,” who discharge the function of 
plays. 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

12. Another fit of the gout— Notice tha^ Sir^Anthony^i ^ 

man of quick decision. He has suddenly i ^ mine- 

visit Bath to avoid another attack of the gout 

fal waters of the city are supposed to cure. . 

15-16. This is Fag’s estimate of the ^"TonsontoV'type 
Anthony’s character. Every character o ^ a fi , su bject 
must have some ‘humour’ emphasises ^o 

19. I do now— Fag confides to hisjriend, 

master’s secret about courting the rich > myst jfi es 

the assumed name of Ensign Beverley. Bu exp j a ined by 
Thomas who fails to understand the hint, till it is exp. 

Fag,ater * , , nH Caotain Absolute 

28 29. The dual role of Beverley 
provides fun. , *f ors than 

39. Love— is the main motif of the ; com ^ ^ e dlock, each 
jae pair of lovers is to be ultimately J® nwa • own . This is 
having worked out his destiny m a pio of‘exposi- 

suggested in the opening scene which act 
tion’ to the whole play. t on dis- 

,41. Masquerader— Captain Absolute \ i a dy of singular 

guise of Ensign Beverley to attract Lydia-a laoy 
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taste — a spoilt child of ease and fortune whose head has been 
turned by too much romance-reading, who is always dreaming 
of elopement and run-away marriage with a poor but romantic 
lover. 

49-50. Lydia’s romantic and sentimental conception of life 
is such that she would rather forego a portion of her fortune 
than carry on her love-affair with a man highly placed in life. 
She hates an unromantic and humdrum-marriage and her 
romantic passion could be satisfied if she carried on love-intri- 
gue with a poor Ensign. 

55. Lap-dog— Rich ladies indulged in the fashion of keep- 
ing lap-dogs in the eighteenth century. Cf. Pope’s “The Rape 
of the Lock” where the heroine, Belinda, kept a lap-dog 
with her. 

63. Lydia Languish -a typical ‘humour’ character whose 
surname suggests that she is languishing with her sentimental 
conception of love — as she lay on her sofa, reading romantic 
novels with their stories of elopement, run-away marriages, 
thrills and excitements of secret love. 

63-64. Old tough aunt— Mrs. Malaprop, the typical old 
aunt jealously guarding over her niece (Lydia) who, she thinks, 
she has the right to coerce into submission by means of certain 
sets of formulas beginning with “What has a young womaa to 
do with ?” 

76-77. Beau Nash introduced order, decency and discip- 
line into the social life of Bath. Beyond eleven hours in the 
night, no frivolities in the town are to be permitted. A refe- 
rence is also made to another minor character, the servant of 
Faulkland, introduced into the play to ridicule sentimentalism. 

86. More's the pity — Thomas cherishes conservative senti- 
ments about wearing wigs which his more intelligent, roguish 
and arrogant friend, Fag, denounces as outlandish in fashion- 
able Bath. Both the characters provide an interesting contrast. 

97. The excisemen — Officer-in-charge of collecting taxes 

on goods manufactured in the country, has taken carrots — 

refers to the natural red colour of his hair. 

105. Madam Lucy — That cunning and roguish maid of 
Mrs. Malaprop, who knows how to further her own interest by 
seeming to look after the interests of others entrusted to her. 
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Act I. Scene II 

(A) Analysis 

1. Reclining on her sofa, Lydia, the heroine of the play, 

sits on her sofa in the house of her ‘tough aunt, Mrs. Mala- 
prop, with a romantic novel in her hand. Lucy, has just return- 
ed from the circulating libraries of the town with heaps of such 

romances. 

2. Julia comes in to visit her friend, Lydia. They exchange 
the latest developments in their love- intrigues, particularly 
their worries in this regard. Lydia, for instance, is disturbed by 
several things v/z.,(l) her aunt’s discovery of her secret love- 
intrigue with Beverley and her strong disapproval of the propo- 
sed marriage with him instead of with Bob Acres ; (2) her quarre 
with Beverley, which is of her own seeking as she just wants to 
«njoy the thrill of such a quarrel with her lover ; (3) and her 
dislike of the attentions of the hateful Acres who is considered 
by her aunt to be a worthy suitor for her. 

3. Julia— the emodiment of “oppressed innocence”-and 
the friend and cousin to Lydia of the main plot is a con 
trasted character. She wonders why Lydia should be so eage 
to marry the poor Ensign when the real identity of the ensign 
is discovered, she advises her friend, Lydia not to rej 
advances of Captain Absolute, because such a marriage - ouio 
upset her romantic plan of elopement. Lydia is y 

of Julia’s tame submission to her lover, Faulklan s p 
which Julia thinks proceed from his sincere love tor ner. 

4. Lydia is now confronted with aunt, Mrs. 

the authoritative, Sir Anthony. The former considers t ha yne 
has the right to intimidate her niece Lydia into accep g ^ 
band of her choice in preference to the P 00 [ E ™ g duct in 
Anthony also joins in his denunciation of the gir • i v dia’s 
this regard with Mrs. Malaprop. They jointly pu educat ion. 
romance and obstinacy and ascribe them to 
Lydia, however, remains adamant. . 

. 5 ; Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Anthony n ^^ t e romances 
opinion on female education. He thinks t vdia’s head, 
distributed by circulating libraries have tu Malaprop 

He >s all for no education for women, thou c in j on that a 
Would not go to such extremes, being o herself really 

woman should know something useful. She ma arising 

laughable by her muddle-headed use of learned words, s 
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out of her vanity and egoism in a long blundering speech. Sir 
Anthony is simply amazed at her blundering folly and finds in 
her wrong use of words and her stupidity, enough justification 
for denying women even a little education. 

6. Their talk turns to more important matters in hand, 
particularly the marriage of Lydia with Captain Absolute, the 
son of Sir Anthony. On Sir Anthony agreeing to send for his 
son to set him up as a most suitable husband for Lydia, Mrs. 
Malaprop agreed to withdraw her candidate, Bob Acres, from 
the field and to support the candidature of Captain Absolute. 
Both Sir Anthony and Mrs Malaprop are quite ignorant that 
Lydia’s secret lover, Ensign Beverley, is no other than the 
same Captain Absolute. Both seem determined and confident 
that they would be able to inflict their choice on Lydia and 
Captain Absolute- 

7. In her soliloquy, Mrs. Malaprop says to herself that it 
would indeed be a good plan to marry Lydia away at the ear- 
liest possible moment, for she strongly suspects her to be privy 
to her secret love-affair with Sir Lucius. She is confident that 
the simple-minded Lucy, her maid, who takes her love-letters to 
Sir Lucius, would not betray her. In reality, Lucy’s simplicity 
is, indeed, a mask in the pranks, she plays on her clients includ- 
ing her mistress who is deluded into thinking otherwise. She 
takes special pride in cheating Sir Lucius into thinking that 
Mrs. Malaprop’s love-letters are from the young Lydia and 
that “Delia” of the letters is really the charming niece of Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

This scene completes what the opening scene has left unsaid 
about the main protagonists, their relationships, the situation 
and circumstances which have brought them to Bath through 
the mouth of the minor characters who have acted as a kind of 
“chorus” to the play. As such, its dramatic importance lies in 
further exposition or “Introduction’’ to put the audience in 
possession of all relevent information for the proper understan- 
ding of the play in several ways. (1) it brings the audience 
face to face with the situation ; (2) it introduces an element of 
“complication” and (3) it throws side-lights on the charac- 
ters of the leading protagonists. 

The “conflict” or clash of opposed passions and interests 
has already been hinted in the first scene in the love-intrigues. 
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With the opening of his conflict, the real plot begins from this 
scene, which is partly “exposition” and partly brings in “com- 
plication” /. e., that part of the play in which the “conflict” 
continues in intensity while the outcome remains uncertain. 

There is a “conflict” between Mrs. Malaprop’s tendency to 
dominate Lydia, her ward and the latter’s contrarient wish to 
persist in carrying out in actual practice her romantic concep- 
tion of life and marriage. Complications arise between Lydia’s 
choice of Beverley, as her loverand the proposals of Sir Anthony 
and Mrs. Malaprop ; giving rise to farce and fun in the minds 
of the audience who know that the two supposedly rival lovers 
are really one and the same person. 

Several ticklish situations are provided and cleverly manipu- 
lated in this scene to keep us in “dramatic tension and sur- 
prise.” Most of them arise out of underhand plotting of the 
protagonists in the secret pursuit of their amours e. g., (1) Cap- 
tain Absolute’s romantic love-intrigue with Lydia under the 
assumed name of Beverley ; (2) Mrs. Malaprop’s secert love- 
affair with Sir Lucius ; (3) Mrs. Malaprop’s “malapropisms" 
and her views on female education as contrasted with those of 
Sir Anthony ; (4) Lucy’s mischievous tricks on her victims ; (5) 
Bob Acres’ desperate attempt to pass for a town fop to set 
himself up as a candidate for the hand of Lydia inspite of his 
dismissal by Mrs. Malaprop. 

The scene also tells us more about the characters of theprin- 
Cl pal protagonists and once more gives some finishing touches 
to the social background of upper-class life at Bath. 

Notes, References, Explanations Etc. 

11- Miss Sukey Saunter — All such names suggest the 
th- ra ?- er °f ^ Persons hearing them. Such names suggest 
eir kinship with “humour comedy” of Ben Jonson. 

18. Dog’s ear’d — turned down corners of the books — a 

•cious practice with irresponsible readers. It read — it had 

ecome unfit to be read by a cultured man. 

,^•23. Cherishes... notes— Notes-making in the margin of 
• .°°k with the help of long pointed nails of ladies is another 
vlc ‘ous practice satirised here 

8. The drops— Slang for the ‘smelling salt.’ 

•mo r ** ere 8 some one coming— Notice that the hypocritical 
raiity of middle-class people would not permit the use by 
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young persons of novels and romances. Lucy puts away these 
latter books lest Lydia should be caught reading them. 

54. As dress’d—He has to change his riding dress be- 

fore he can present himself before Mrs. Malaprop. 

65. You just — It is indeed hard for Julia to believe that a 
middle-aged woman, like Mrs. Malaprop should be involved in 
a love-intrigue at her age. 

67. Under a feigned name — Delia is the name assumed by 
Mrs. Malaprop in her love-letters to Sir Lucius who is deluded 
into thinking that these letters are from the young Lydia, the 
rich heiress. Mrs. Malaprop discloses this secret in Act V. Scene 
III, where Sir Anthony comes to her rescue with a gentle irony: 
“Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t be cast down — you are in your 
bloom yet.” 

72. Quite the contrary— Instead of being sympathetic to her 
niece’s secret love-affair with Beverley, being in love with Sir 
Lucius herself, Mrs. Malaprop is opposed to Lydia’s affair. 

81. Made the discovery — The interception of Lydia’s love- 
letters to Beverley proves Mrs. Malaprop’s indelicacy shame- 
lessness and coarseness of conduct. Her idea of keeping young 
girls under constant restraint makes her tyrannical. 

84. Nothing at all— Lydia is so romantic that she writes a 
letter by herself charging her lover Beverley with unfaithful- 
ness, pretending that it is a warning from one of her friends. 
She does all this only to enjoy the thrill and excitement in her 
romantic love for him. She thinks that since Beverley would 
never dream of quarrelling with her, she should invent some 
excuse by which she could get him to quarrel with her. All 
this illustrates Lydia’s romantic and freakish temperament and 
her conception of love, according to which she thinks that a 
little quarrel between two lovers is highly contributory to a 
theatrical show of passion, calculated to intensify their mutual 
love for each other. 

103-106. When Julia wonders why Lydia should besoeager 
to marry a poor Ensign, being so rich herself, Lydia retorts that 
she linds romance in losing her fortune in marrying against her 
will, thinking that love has no relation with money and that 
being rich herself, she would still love a poor man. If her love 
insisted on her waiting for their marriage till she became of 
age, she would not love and marry him. 
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115. You mistress — you are free to decide things in your 

own way even though you are still under the guardianship 
af Sir Anthony whereas I have been kept confined by my aunt, 
Mrs. Malaprop. 

127. Captious — Fault finding, without dissembling— Faulk- 
land is at least honest in finding fault with Julia on the point 
that she does not love him enough. 

128. Fopperies of love— vanity and mere show of love. 

146. A prosperous... him — The strong gust of wind which 
overturned Julia’s boat, proved to be fortunate for Faulkland as 
it was instrumental in winning the love of Julia, whose life was 
saved by the youngman. 

208. Preference for anyone else — Mrs. Malaprop means to say 
that if she (Lydia) had not fixed her choice on anyone else, she 
would like her to marry Bob Acres. She thinkes it better to 
begin married life with a little aversion, as in her own case. 
In lines 221-222, Lydia with characteristic way- wardness defies 
her aunt’s right to dictate to her and gives a bit of her mind in 
a spirit of defiance. Lydia is determined to run away with 
young Beverley under any circumstances. 

210-211. What business... aversion— Evidently, Mrs. Mala- 
prop thinks she has the right to intimidate young women with 
her set of fomulas beginning with “What has a young woman 

got to do with ?” This attitude is typical of an old aunt, 

jealous in her guard over her niece. Lydia retorts that her 
aunt’s choice of a husband will be her aversion. 

240. Evergreen tree — Refers to the Tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil, the fruit of which was eaten by Eve and Adam 
after being tempted by Satan. 

Sir Anthony considers a circulating library to be as harm- 
ful to the virtue and character of women as the Tree or Know- 
ledge proved to be to Eve, who fell along with Adam and was 

ultimately driven out of Paradise. 

242. It. ..year— Like the evergreen tree, a circulating libra- 
ry is open throughout the year and circulates books among its 
clientele, who are young and inexperienced young persons. 

“Sir Anthony’s remarks are hardly too strong, considering 
the books we have seen Mrs. Lydia choosing. Speaking ot t e 
novels of that time, Macaulay says that ‘many of them were such 

17 
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as a lady would without confusion own that she has read.’ The 
name of the novel was held in horror among religious people. 
In decent families, which did not profess extraordinary sanctity, 
there was a strong feeling against all such w'orks The nove- 

list having little character to lose, and having few readers 
among serious people, took without scruple, liberties which in 
our generation seem almost incredible.** (Low and Collins) 

272. Every third question- Sir Anthony’s thesis viz., a 

girl’s education is a mere waste, is amply borne out by the in- 
cidence of the wrong use of every third word in Mrs. Malaprop’s 
speech. 

Evidently, Sir Anthony is a good judge of character. With 
his keen sense of humour, he spotsoutthe failings of the charac- 
ters he has to deal with. He has enough reason to be satisfied 
with his own opinion about the dangers of female education— his 
thesis viz., that girls should not be taught to read at all. 

285. Demur— object. 290. O'my conscience-Conscientiously 
speaking. 296. I will prudently— I will handle the matter 

tactfully. 

301. Just to let.. .dinner— This is how sir Anthony advises 
the aunt to discipline Lydia by keeping her under lock and Key 
even to the extent of starving her for several days to bring her 
under submission. 

Note that it is the high-handedness of Mrs. Malaprop 
that engenders in her capricious mind a contrarience to her 
aunt’s will. 

305. Partiality — love. 306. betrayed me— divulged the 
secret of my love-affair with the Irish knight. 

308-9. Had her — An example of ‘unconscious irony.* 

Mrs. Malaprop is evidently under a delusion when she thinks 
Lucy to be too simple to understand her love-intrigues with 
the Irish baronet. Lucy’s simplicity is only a pose and Mrs. 
Malaprop has not got the intelligence to see through it. 

327. Altering her manner — She appears in her true colours 
now that she is alone and there is hardly any necessity to assume 
the mask of simplicity in order to achieve her selfish ends. She 
knows how to enrich herself by betraying or keeping other’s 
secrets to serve her own interest. 

335. Ruftles — an ornamental frill of lace worn at opening 
of garment— about the wrist, breast or neck. 
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349. Sacrifice gentleman— give up tender sentiments of 

a well-bred youngman to love a young girl. 

To the fortune — The Irishman has the pride and refine- 
ment of a young gallant and, as such, he will not exchange 
love-letters with an old but rich woman like Mrs. Malaprop 
even to mend his fortune. 

Acr II. Scene I. 

(A) Analysis 

1. Fag informs his master, Captain Absolute, after his 
return the errand, on which he has been sent viz., to contact 
his father and ascertain from him the time when it will be 
convenient for the latter to see the former, that his father was 
much surprised at the news of his son's presence at Bath. Fag 
had to invent a lie to appease the old gentleman’s anger viz., 
that his master had come on a recruiting mission, supported 
by figures. Captain Absolute though pleased with his servant’s 
cleverness, is a bit suspicious of the veracity of the statement 
made by his somewhat roguish servant and warns him against 
indulging in unnecessary lies. 

2. Faulkland now comes in. The two friends exchange 
the latest developments in their mutual love-affair. Captain 
Absolute keeps back from his friend the information about 
Julia’s presence in town at first only to tease him. When told 
about the lovers’ quarrel as between Captain Absolute and 
Lydia, Faulkland advises elopement with her when the Captain 
tells him that his procedure would involve him in a loss to the 
extent of two-thirds of her fortune. Faulkland advises his friend 
to propose to her aunt in his true character and finalise the 
matter. But Captain Absolute replies that this procedure is 
highly calculated to satisfy the romantic Lydia, and that she 
must be prepared for the discovery of the identity between him 
and his imaginary character (Beverley) in the usual course. 

3. Their conversation now turns on Julia for whose health 
and spirits, Faulkland is much worried They very idea that 
Julia should be so merry and gay in company during his abse- 
nce, almost maddens Faulkland. At this stage, Acres comes in. 
He recounts at some length how Julia enjoyed dancing in com- 
pany. All the while, Captain Absolute enjoys the fun. Bob 
Acres has already been told about the presence of Julia in town. 
Faulkland cannot stand all this any more and leaves them 
shocked. 
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4. Acres now confides to Captain Absolute the progress 
in his love-affair with Lydia. To make himself more presenta- 
ble to Lydia, Bob Acres has now given up his country-manners 
and has transformed himself into a fashionable city -beau. 
All the while, he is totally ignorant of the fact that Captain 
Absolute is no other than Beverley, whom he would now chal- 
lenge to a duel with a swaggering air, uttering all manners of 
oaths. 

5. Sir Anthony now enters on the scene. He wonders as 
to what his son might be recruiting in Bath and then comes 
straight to business for which he has come to his son. He is old 
and is consequently anxious to see his son settle down to mar- 
ried life independently with a large estate. He wants his son 
to marry a rich heiress of his choice, which Captain Absolute 
at once retorts that he cannot possibly marry a girl whom he 
has not known or seen — the more so because he has already 
pledged his plighted word to another lady. This point-blank 
refusal of the son to marry the girl of his choice, puts the father 
in a frenzy. He repeats that if his son disobeys him in this 
regard, he will disinherit him and even disown him and leaves 
the room in a fit of passion. 

6. Captain Absolute is now thoroughly upset and does not 
know how to wriggle himself out of this impass. He is, how- 
ever, as determined as ever not to marry against his choice. He 
cannot but think that his father has taken up a very unreason- 
able attitude in this matter of thrusting his choice of a wife on 
him. He himself married for love and lived a gay and reckless 
life. At this stage, Fag comes to tell him that his father has 
really been very furious and violent to everybody whom he met 
on the way. 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

This scene presents the first crisis in which the hero repre- 
senting the main plot, takes a hand, to be “complicated” still 
further by the rivalry of Bob Acres and fully followed by a 
second crisis, the denouement and the conclusion. The com- 
plications created by Bob Acres lead to a second crisis at a 
later stage. These complications arise from the clash of oppo 
sed forces. They continue to increase until a point is reached at 
which a decisive turn is taken in favour of one side or the other. 

The scene starts to depict the situation or three rival lovers 
vor the hand of Lydia v iz. t Absolute, Faulkland and Bob Acres 
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with their respective ‘humours’ or dominant traits by means of 
the dialogue (comic invention of Sheridan). The conflict arises 
out of Sir Anthony’s attempt to thrust on his son his choice ot a 
wife. This is seen in the alteration between the angry father and 
the equally determined son. Bob Acres’ rivalry complicates t e 
scene still further, as we envisage out of this the duel-scene 
where the second crisis will be presented. All these elemen s 
have in them farcical elements which contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of a lot of fun. The crisis in the Faulkland-Julia episode 
is also hinted here. The scene also throws a considerable side- 
light on some of the main protagonists of the play. 

Notes, References, Annotations etc. 


2-3. You had... you— Even a son has to stand on ceremony 
with his father in a predominantly artificial age by deputing 
his personal servant beforehand to ascertain from his a er 1 

he is at leisure to meet his son. . 

7. Rapt out— uttered on the spur of the moment which is 

quite consistent with the impulsive Sir Anthony. 

10. The precise lie-Fag does not exactiy remember ‘he 

excuse he made to Sir Anthony to explain w y 

Bath at the moment. Notice that Fag is keen alive to h, 

master’s interests and without any specific ins r 

he would invent lies in defence of his mas er s co ■ 

10-14 O I lied sir little consistently— Finding that 

the lie, uttered by Fag in explanation of h^master^tay ^ 

Bath, viz., that his master is at the town P now 

soldiers in the army, might not sat1 ^ ^ ls by way 0 f 

suggests to his master that both should fix P f acto f lying 

explanation and stick to it subsequently so reDea ted has 

may not be detected. A definite lie, consistently repeated, has 

the semblance of truth. . 

74 One savs inferiors-Fag invariably addresses 

Thomas without prefixing to his name ’Mr’ whereas Thomas 

calls him ‘Mr. Fag’— In the society of servants, ^gjoves to 

give himself the airs of superiority over th 
status by virtue of his wit and knowledge. 

26. Men, money, or constitution-These are the ' ' 

jectives, Captain Absolute might have in » ... t enlist 

with the three meanings of the word ‘recru l . cie */. anc j (3) to 
new soldiers for the army ; (2) to fill up de * 

recover health. 
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30. Give the thing an air — in order to invest our common 
lie with the semblance of truth. 32. Minority waiters — “Persons 
waiting for a government appointment, which, however, they 
despair of obtaining as their party is in a minority in parlia- 
ment.” (Balstun). 36. Current lie— a lie with an appearance 
of truth, which is acceptable like current coins. 38. Hurt 
your credit — betray your lying by bringing suspicion on your 
honesty in case his “precise lie’’ bought to be backed up by 
too many false statements in its support. 54. Hurt one’s con- 
science— He (Fag) thinks that his conscience is safe when he 
tells a lie. It is only when he is detected that it is hurt. 

63. How stand matters — what are the latest developments 
in your affairs ? 6S. Lose. ..fortune— Captain Absolute has sense 
enough to condemn the romantic idea of elopement, which he 
considers as absurd as the idea of foregoing money and estate. 
He would not agree to lose too-thirds of Lydia’s fortune by a 
ruQ-away marriage. 81. Make. ..her — make her fall io love with 
me so that I may become really indispensable to her. Before 
.....it — Before I disclose to her my true identity. 83. Not in 
spirits — Faulkland cannot enjoy himself in the absence of Julia. 
Note that Faulkland is a ‘humour’ character whose jealousy is 
carried to comic exaggeration. He is the typical sentimental 
lover who is hurt when he subsequently learns that Julia has 
been enjoying herself during his absence. 

93-97. Ah, Jack, your heart. ..of all— Faulkland institutes a 
comparison between his love and that of his friend, Captain 
Absolute. The former is like a desperate gambler out for a big 
win by holding large wagers, staking his all, whereas the latter 
is like a thoughtless gambler who will play again at stake if he 
loses the first throw. If Absolute’s romantic wooing bears no 
fruit, he will give his heart to some other girl. 

96 My sum. ..cast — All the happiness of my life is staked 
on a single throw, stript of all— deprived of everything that I 
value in life. 99. Conjure up— visualise, imagine. 

1 10- 1 14. This speech of Faulkland is typical of a ‘humour’ 
character in whom jealousy is put to extreme length. When 
asked by Captain Absolute to give his grounds for his being so 
very uneasy in his thoughts over the question of the health and 
well-being of Julia, Faulkland rises to fanciful heights hinting 
all kinds of imaginary possibilities. 

Faulkland is the true sentimentalist of the school generally 
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condemned by Sheridan and treated by him in a spirit : of genu- 
ine comedy. Sheridan evidently felt that he could not for- 
bear jo laugh at his sentimentalists. , f 

119-120. I should be.. . that— Julia’s sincerity and dept o 
love are called into question by Faulkland on rid ; c y u i ous 
‘no smile shall live, till they meet again Wlth . ch so 

conception of love. Faulkland torments poor 
that she is at last driven to despair. 

146. A concealed... rival— Bob Acres considers Bevedeya^ 

a coward courting Lydia in a manner conce . f 00 i; s h 

150-153. Warm.. .the Mall-This is how Bob Acres the ^ 

country-squire, describes his journey on the roa which 

feels somewhat hot after the exciting journ y rattled 

whips were cracked and the wheels of _ the s ag - carr j. 

along the stony pavements of fashionable Bat . ^ a 

age proceeded, it left behind it a trail of dus , 
comet in the sky. 

167-169. Never Spa-Bob Acres, ^‘‘ e ^ SC ^“, 8 ute , 

Faulkland to whom he is introduced by _ P . k : n „) suitable 
chooses his oaths (with which he usually begmstalk g) ' 
to the topic (viz., health and beauty of Juhaandtelstumtn 
last time he met her in Devonshire ; she was m the be^t 
health and spirits ; like people who seek both at the tarn 

German spa. . ,, „ or . rir : 

175. Fretted myself ill— Faulkland, the ‘ y P e .? ( f aQ d the 
ous and over-sentimental lover, loved to or unnecessarily 

innocent Julia. He is irrationally J“'°L well-Sg of his 
suspicious. In his anxiety for theheailha carries with 

beloved, he almost made himself ill. H - w j s t, es and 
him “a confounded farrago of doubts, fears, hopes, w.snes, 

all the furniture of a country miss’s brain. 

195. what. ..away— Faulkland has ^ that “the 

ception of himself as an ideal lover. t - g j 0 vers, is a 

mutual tear that steals down the che e p t a g a in.” How 
compact, that no smile shall live till they meet again 

could Julia be happy when he was away poi nts out 

197. Apprehensive spirits— Captain ^ Faulkland 

the contradictory position taken up » by w h e n j s 

was at first anxious about the health o • . ^ and S pj r its, 

informed that she has been in the bc , been s0 , during his 
Faulkland thinks that she ought not to have been so, 
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absence, which, he thinks, is due to the fact that Julia is by 
nature, gay in company and has a frivolous temper. 

213. Harpsichord— a musical instrument— the predecessor 
of modern piano. 

212-17. That she has... concert— Acres goes on describing 
Julia’s mirth and gaiety— her accomplishments in singing and 
dancing, proceeding out of her gay and happy disposition. She 
is good at her harpsichord. She has a wonderful command 
over her voice, matching musical notes, high and low with a 
swagger. Acres gives himself the airs of a great master of the 
art of music and a dancer, he himself trying to get up correctly 
the steps of French and Italian dances. 

215-16. Od’s minnums and crotchets— terms invented by 
Acres in imitation of musical vocabulary in the Italian langu- 
age. ‘Minumus’ is a musical term denoting half-notes to semi- 
breve. Crotchets’ are notes of quarter value of a semibreve. 

253. She... absence— When Faulkland is told that she was 
quite happy, and that she sang, danced and mixed in company, 
he loses his mental balance on account of his fanciful concep- 
tion of love, according to which she ought to have been sad. 
258. Damned levity — accursed frivolity. 

261. Ceremony of societies — Social formalities. 262. Con- 
tain— check. 263. For form’s sake— for formalities’ sake. 264. 
A minuet— a stately dance for two persons in triple measure. 
266. Od’s swimmings— she displays a smooth swimming motion 
during the dance. 267. Such an air— such graceful movement. 
268. Now. ..her— Let disappointment attend her ways of amuse- 
ment. 268-9. Defend this— This kind of levity is inexcusable 
in Julia. 286 Warm- breathed sighs— panting with passion. 

268. Each the chain— One man’s immorality infects other’s 

in the chain. 307-313. She could time — After having described 
the mirthful life of Julia in the country, to the great disappoint, 
ment of Faulkland, Captain Absolute explains that Faulkland is 
jealous of Acres, when Acres declares that his heart is really 
given to Lydia. But as he thinks that his country-dress of a fox- 
hunting squire is distasteful to his lady-love, he will discard his 
old dress and put on in his person the most imposing dress of 

a bea.». 315 The side restive — The curly hair on the 

sides cannot be easily brought under the discipline of hair- 
dressing. 324. ’Tis genteel— It is a fashionable kind of oath in- 
dulged in by upper-class people in high society. 332. The 
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’oath should be is not it ? Bob Acres, the foolish squire, 

who aspires to be a city-beau and a gallant, thinks that merely 
by swaggering, he can win for himself the hand of Lydia. That 
is why he loves to indulge in high sounding oaths which he 
proudly calls “oaths referential” or “sentimental swearing 
while in reality he is a coward whose cowardice is put to the 
severest test in the duel-scene. Notice how Sheridan often out- 
lines character withbroad strokes that suggest caricature. The 
courage of Bob Acres dwindles to the actual vanishing-point 
when he feels his valour “oozing out as it were at the palms or 
his hands.’’ This very comic exaggeration of cowardice, enhan- 
ces the acting possibilities of the duel-scene 


325. Militia— Citizen’s army for keeping the peace. 

328. The ancients— People of ancient days. 330. Accor- 
ding to the sentiment-Bob Acres is good at invent me oaths 
suitable to the occasion or ideas expressed.. 33_. > 

major — “Commander in our Militia.’’ 336. Figures o unpreca 
tion — cursing in terms of rhetorics or rhetorical language. 

348. Sir Lucius O’Trigger-The Irish baronet always ready 
to fight a duel. Notice how Sheridan's dramatic personnel 
suggest their kinship with the “humour ’ comedy o on on 
son, in which certain dominant traits of character are e P 
sized for exaggeration. Thus Falkland's “humour * s ‘ 
sonable jealousy as clearly as that °f Sir Lucius 
fighting.” 350. Bumpers to little Lydia-Glasses of w ne 

will be drunk as a toast to Lydia’s happiness. 374. -• 

...spirit-The small amount of money now bemg set apart for 

a youngman of your ambition, spirits and habits, . , 

small. 404-6. When asked by Captain Abso ute if the noble 

independence contemplated by his father meant hr g 

army, he is surprised to be told that all this 3 P P 

his taking a wife of his father’s choice. The fa ^ 

that if his son is to own an estate, he is also to take the g. 1 

who possesses the estate as his wife. r i ot ' c ^ hp t r ha a t n \ n h ^ 
exchange of witty answers, as between the fa • ’ 

provides a veritable intellectual feast o- wit, hu » 

“If the characters talked as they 

would be unbearably dull.” It is the brilliant art fi< «a tyof 
the dialogues that makes the play a triump 


comedy. 

422. Let her foreclose- When a borrower (Captain Abso 
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lute) cannot redeem the ‘pledge’ (his vow to marry Lydia) 
within the time-limit fixed up in the document, the lender has 
the right to sell the ‘pledge’ (article pawned) and perfect it. 
“To pledge anything is to make it a security for borrowed 
money. If the money is not paid i. e., the pledge is not re- 
deemed, within a certain time, the tender can be the right ot 

redemption and treat it as an absolute property. (Balston) 

427. In this you— Both Captain Absolute and Lydia 

are rebels against the intolerant position and attitude taken up 
by their guardians — Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop. Sir 
Anthony’s desire to keep an iron hand over his son, both m 
boyhood and in youth, evokes contrarience in his son^ Like- 
wise, Mrs. Malaprop’s high-handedness engenders in har cap- 
ricious mind a passion for opposition to the aunt s will. 

441. some mass of ugliness — some very ugly girl 443*446. 

Zounds Museum— Sir Anthony would like him to marry 

the girl of his choice, who may be ugly, even if she may have a 
lump of flesh on both the shoulders bent and curved like the 

building known as “The Crescent/’ 446-7. A skin like a 
mummy — A mummy is the embalmed body of a human- being 
or animal, with dry and wrinkled skin. 452. Jackernapes 
Coxcomb ; monkey. 455. Laughing in your sleeve— laughing 
secretly without letting one notice it. 

48 -81. Strep commission— make you lose the position 

you occupy in the army as a Commissioned Officer. 481. A five 

*. fence-five shillings and three pence, money not worth the 

name. 483. Unbeget— declares that I am not the father. 489- 

91. Yet he companion — This is how Captain Absolute 

reflects on his father’s unreasonable attitude and his “Abso- 
lute’’ way of inflicting on him his own opinion. The father 
tends to forget the inconvenient fact that he himself married for 
love and that he was reckless and gay in his youth. If old 
people were a little considerate and made allowance for the 
feelings of young persons, much misunderstanding between 
them could be avoided. 492. Wroth to a degree — very angry. 
508. Vilest injustice— injustice of the worst type or kind. The 
Captain vents his spleen on his poor servant, Fag, for no 
offence of his. So reflecting on the injustice of such a conduct, 
he says that it is unjust to pour down one’s anger upon an in- 
nocent person when one cannot give apt return to a stronger 
personality. 
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Act II. Scene II 

(1) Analysis 

(1) The maid-servant pf Mrs. Malaprop, Lucy, is out on 
the North Parade (a walk at Bath) to deliver her mistress s 
love-letter to Sir Lucius who is deluded into thinking that es 

letters are really from “Delia” whom he takes to be L)dia, e 

rich heiress. 

(2) Lucy reflects that a new rival to Lydia’s existing lovers 
is now added in the person of Sir Lucius (who thinks Delia 
be Lydia), besides Acres and Beverley. Of these, Acres is ou 
of the picture and may now be considered dismissed, 
plainly told Acres that Beverley is at the root of this dismissal 

by Mrs. Malaprop. 

(3) Lucy thinks Sir Lucius is so late in coming up to the 

North Parade to receive this love-letter from her mis r ®* s - . 

is conscious of playing a wild prank on her mistress 

Sir Lucius understand that the love-letters are fro > * 

Lydia. She regrets this necessity for deception. . t 

to her interest to tell the Irish knight that his i 
Lydia but really Mrs. Malaprop, an old Lady ot titty. 

(4) At this stage, Sir Lucius puts in an a PP earaac h e p a ^ 

apology. He has been looking for her in the ro ff ee _house 

For a while, however, he was in North Parade window and 
where he fell into a short nap by the side of th . e ex _ 

consequently Lucy could not see him. He now r rea ds it 

pected love-letter from Lucy. He opens it and as hereads^it 

through, he finds that it is full of the love of th * ^ 

Lucius also reciprocates his love for her and amus ^ ^ ^ at 

‘Delia’ ‘the queen of the dictionary.’ Lucy pu s - , • j n 

this stage saying tbal she (Delia) talks very war ly ^ make 

return, Sir Lucius asks Lucy to tell her th , rather 

the most affectionate husband to her, but . w j tb 

seek her old aunt’s consent to the intended S b 

‘Delia’ in order that he may not have to lose he some 

eloping with her. He then bribes Lucy by g ^ . ft (kis . 

money and a few kisses in the bargain. To th b; ss in 2 j s 

ses), Lucy objects for two reasons. In the first place, kissing^s 

immodest and an impudent behaviour on the par h 

man. Secondly, it can cause nothing ^ but d. pleasure to her 

mistress if she comes to know of it someho v. S . 

his opinion that modesty is a quality which is n p 
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women, though they seem to like it. He asks Lucy to tell her 
mistress that Sir Lucius kissed her fifty times. As he is going 
to give her more kisses, he sees Fag come upon the scene rather 
suddenly and leaves Lucy to herself. 

(5) When Fag comes, he tells Lucy that he has seen her 
being kissed by Sir Lucius directly after she has handed over to 
him a letter, which, in all probability, must have been meant 
for his father. Now if his master somehow gets to know this, 
he is sure to challenge Sir Lucius in a duel or else he himself 
will. To leave no room for such a suspicion, Lucy has no other 
alternative than to give out her secrets : e.g ., (1) The love-letter 
comes from Mrs. Malaprop who has been keeping a secret cor- 
respondence with Sir Lucius under a false name. (2) Beverley 
has now to face a worse rival than Bob Acres in the person of 
Captain Absolute, who has been proposed by Sir Anthony to 
be married to Lydia. This latter is welcome news with which 
he now runs to inform his master of the happy coincidence that 
Lydia is the girl whom Sir Anthony has in mind in his proposal 
that Absolute should marry the girl of his choice. 

(B) Dramatic Importance 

This scene, while resolving the first “crisis” of the preceding 
scene, creates another for the hero by involving him in fresh 
“complications.” 

The “conflict” between the son and the father, arose out of 
the question of the girl of the latter’s choice. In the first scene, 
we have seen how they quarrelled over this question, the father 
insisting on his son’s marrying a rich girl of his choice and how 
the son is determined not to give in i. e ., he is as firm on his 
resolution not to marry against his choice as ever. Fag now in 
this scene learns from Lucy that this lady of Sir Anthony’s 
choice, is identically the same as Capiain Absolute has been 
wooing under the name of Ensign Beverley. This important 
information resolves to ease and solve the ‘conflict’ between the 
father and son. Captain Absolute is now assured that he has 
no other rival in his love for Lydia. Thus this scene resolves 
the first ‘crisis.’ 

When Bob Acres is dismissed by Mrs. Malaprop as a suitor 
for the b ?nd of Lydia in marriage, the former thinks that one 
Beverley is behiad the scene. So Bob Acres is egged on to send 
out a challenge to him by the Irish adventurer, Sir Lucius, as 
he fails in his foolishness to understand that,0’Trigger seeks to 
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Temove both, he and the unknown Beverley from his path in 
order that he may at last hope to marry his ‘Delia, whom he is 
deceived into believeing to be Lydia. A dismissed suitor and 
braggart like Bob Acres, cannot be expected to make the court- 
ship of Lydia by Beverley alone. Hence we know from this 
scene that fresh trouble — another crisis — is developing for him. 
The immediate problem facing the hero, Captain Absolute, is to 
present himself in his true self before Lydia in order to bring 
her over to a more rational frame of mind in regard to their 
love-affair. 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

1. Another Rival — /. e.. Captain Absolute, in addition to 
Bob Acres and Beverley. She will not enter his name in my 
list unless he has paid me fee as a go-between. 

7. Dear Delia— The assumed romantic name of Lydia under 
which love-letters were exchanged. 12. Ambassadress go-bet- 
ween or medium through whom love-intrigues were exchanged 
between Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Lucius. 14. The South I arade 
— The public walk on the south side. 15. O Gemini— O my 
stars. 20. I chose the window— when I felt a bit sleepy, I chose 
a convenient corner by the side of the window so as not to miss 
you when you would come to look for me. 33*4. A sudden...... 

love— intensity of love at first sight. 37-39. Female affec- 

tions — Being a woman she is prevented from giving a violent 
expression of her feelings of love for him in terms of language 
out of delicate considerations for her honour and modesty. 
41. a great mistress of language— With great command over 
the language (ironically said). 42. Queen of the dictionary- 
words are ready to obey her commands to serve her regardless 
of appropriateness (ironically said). 44. Though...... bearing— 

the chances are that suitable words which are beyond the reach 
of her voice, cannot turn up in time ready at her back and call. 
The result is that only inappropriate words which have nothing 
to do with the sense, come ready to her call leading to aw u 
misuse of words. 53. Christendom— the entire Christian world 

63. I am action— as he is at the moment poor inspite ot 

his noble birth, he cannot afford to run away with the young 
lady, Lydia, thus losing all her fortune and doing the thing dis- 
honestly. If he were rich, no one would have noticed his dis- 
honourable conduct (elopement) but a poor man can never be 
excused. 67. riband— ribbon. 68. hussy— a pert girl. 69. to put 
mind — You have to call in the evening for a reply to this 
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letter. 70. impudent - shamelessly forward to kiss a woman with- 
out her consent. 72. Faith she will— she will certainly like me. 
78 Baggage— a light-hearted woman. 86. You...... us- Lag 

charges Lucy with faithlessness because he has actually seen her 
handing over Mrs. Malaprop's letter to the Irish Knight. Fag 
thinks this letter to be meant for his master, who will chaHenge 
the Irishman to a duel, if he happens to know it. 104. Cast 
down by-feel saddened at heart by. 105. Disconsolate- dis- 

heartened. 

Att FIT. Scene I 


(A) Analysis 

(1) Captain Absolute has now the satisfaction to mature 
his future plans after having been informed that the girl whom 
his father insisted on his marrying, is identically the same girl, 
he has been courting as Ensign Beverley. (2) He decides to 
meet his father to offer unconditional submission to his will. 
Happilv for himself, he finds his father coming that way. He is 
still in his worst mood of displeasure. The son now comes 
forward to offer his complete surrender to his father’s will. The 
father is pleased with his son’s submission. He now tells him 
that the girl of his choice is Lydia Languish, the niece of Mrs. 
Malaprop, whom his son has once seen in the country. Captain 
Abso ute recalls that perhaps Miss Languish was the red-haired 
and squint-eved girl he had once seen. All this, he says, of 
course, to disarm all suspicions of his father about the fact that 
she was the self-same girl he had been courting. The father 
now proceeds to describe in detail the physical charms of the 
girls to w'hich Captain Absolute pretends to be indifferent. Sir 
Anthony is shocked at his son’s coldness and calls him a hypo- 
crite and a liar. Captain Absolute asks his father whether he 
is to marry the aunt or the niece. The father is furious at his 
son’s insensibility. He recalls his own elopement with his 
mother for her beauty’s sake. If his son does not get stark 
mad over 1^ marriage with such a girl, the father himself will 

marry href . 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

We have already seen how the “conflict" of antagonistic 
forces as between the father and son over the question of the 
choice of a wife reached a stage in its development which brou- 
ght about the first crisis of the action, the balance now begins 
to incline decisively to one or the other side after the turning- 
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point. This scene of reconciliation between the father and son, 
brings about a solution of the first “crisis” in the life of the 
hero, who offers unconditional but mock submission to the 
father’s will. It is the pose— the pretence of not having pre- 
viously known Lydia and of sensitivity to beauty and feminine 
charms that enlivenes the whole scene with wit and humour, 
through the brilliant dialogue. The son not only makes a pre- 
tence of not knowing anything about the physical charms of 
Lydia but also asks his father whether he is to marry the niece 
or the aunt at his bidding in a kind of anti-climax. It is this 
that makes the father recount the romance of his life in his 
youth in a kind of self- revelation. All this is extremely divert- 
ing- Sheridan’s mastery of effective dramatic art is really 
amazing. The art of heightening by contrast the comic aspects 
of character has rarely been exhibited more amazingly than in 
the dialogues between Captain Absolute and his father, Sir 
Anthony. 


Notes, References. Explanations etc. 

L Whimsical enough, faith— what a strange but happy 
coincidence that Lydia whom he loved and had been court- 
ing. was the very girl of his father’s choice. 4 — 5. He 

. as matters— his methods of getting things done, are 

indeed too peremptory and dogmatic. He will listen to no 
reason or argument to the contrary. 18. Done with him— sever 
all connections with him. He’s son— He is as unrelated to 


nre as anybody’s son. 24. Impudent scoundrel — shameless villain. 
28. revolving— thinking it over in his mind. 30. condescension — 
^oop down so low as to show kindness to inferiors. 37-38. When 
Captain Absolute totally surrenders to his father’s will, Sir 
Anthony’s temper cools down readily, though he is easily rou- 
ted to a frenzy when provoked. 41. Confound you — a mild oath. 

3. Why then Jack — Behind the rough exterior, Sir Anthony 

*J as m his nature a core of genuine love for his son and a consi- 
deration for others* feelings. 67 innocently wild— romantic and 
wild- looking eyes indicative of her innocence. bashfully irreso- 
ote unsteadily rolling through a sense of modesty, being 
an d nervous. 72. pouting — portruding lips forward in 
ispleasure. 72-3. More lovely etc. — she looks lovelier when in 
1 l-temper. Sullenness — expression of ill-temper. 80. Fly like a 
81 Wk" S h°ot U P a frenzy of excitement and enthusiasm. 

. * ”hen an empire — the father is surprised at what he calls 

me stupid insensibility of his son to beauty and recalls a bit 
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of his own experience in romantic love-making when he ran 
away with Absolute’s mother without caring at all for wealth 
or property. The father goes to the length of confessing that 
he would have gladly given up an empire for woman’s beauty 
and that an ugly woman was the last thing in the world, he 
could think of. 84-88. After his father’s confession about the 
romantic love-making with Absolute’s mother, the son roguishly 
places his father into an unpleasant situation when he puts to 
him a direct question viz., if he would not marry even an ugly 
girl if his father chose the girl for him to get married with her. 
Taken off his guard, Sir Anthony declares that he would not 
take an ugly woman for his wife even if his father desired it 
but the very next moment he thinks that such a confession 
would give his son a handle. So he checks himself saying 
that it was quite another thing. 96. graces — beauties, (here the 
ugly aspects of physical beauty are hinted at ironically). 

Act III. Scene II 

(A) Analysis 

(1) As Faulkland waits anxiously for a meeting with Julia 
in her dressing-room, his mind is filled with doubts about the 
depth and sincerity of her love for him after having been told 
that she was quite happy, and that she sang, danced and mixed 
in company during their separation. 

(2) When Julia enters, she complains of some coolness in 
him (in his looks) when they met little while ago in the presence 
of Sir Anthony. At first, Faulkland says he is really happy to 
see her but the very next moment his captious nature asserts it- 
self when he recalls how she has had a nice time in Devon- 
shire. He thinks himself, an ideally perfect lover and says 
that when lovers are separated they should shed tears of 
sorrow. At this, Julia assures him of her constant love for him. 
Moreover, she is grateful to him for having saved her life in a 
boat-disaster. 

(3) But the idea of loving a person out of gratitude goes 
against Faulkland’s theory of love, according to which true 
love can only be thought of for its own sake and not for any- 
thing else. Faulkland would not even be loved for his hand- 
some features. At this, Julia says that she does not attack any 
importance to physical beauty. Although she has seen more 
handsome persons than Faulkland, yet she loves him sincerely. 
At this, Faulkland suggests that if she had truly loved him, she 
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ought to have regarded him fairer than anybody else on earth. 
He now reads to her a long lecture on his own conception of 
true love and shrewdly suggests that women often profess love 
for men for motives other than that of true love. 

(4) At this, Julia loses all her patience; she now bursts into 
tears and leaves the room. Faulkland curses himself as a brute 
who jealously tortures a devoted and faithful girl. Julia is ex- 
asperated at the capricious jealousy of Faulkland. He imagines 
that Julia would come back but when at last she does not 
return, he resolves not to worry her anymore. 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

The scene is considered by many critics to be a blemish in 
the play. It has nothing to do with the action of the main- 
plot which will not suffer, if it is entirely taken out. It concerns 
the sub-plot v/'z., the Fauikland-Julia episode. Contemporary 
critics praised this scene but posterity has found nothing but 
fault in it, as it destroys the unity of impression of the whole 
drama and does not at all contribute to the progress of the 
main-plot. Faulkland is a true sentimentalist of the school 
generally condemned by Sheridan. He is a ‘humour’ character 
in whom jealousy is carried to comic exaggeration. He is 
really conceived by Sheridan in a spirit of genuine comedy. 
Sheridan in writing this scene, was not making a concession to 
sentimentalism but really framing an indictment. Sheridan has 
not been able toexclude sentiment altogether. As an anti-senti- 
raental play-wright, he was so much influenced by the spirit of 
his age that even while professedly attacking sentimentalism, 
he could not completely avoid its tendencies. In this scene, 
Sheridan rather unguardedly lapses into the diction of Senti- 
mental Drama. 

The scene is important for suggesting the “conflict” bet- 
ween Julia and Faulkland, which will shortly develop into 
a “crisis” and for character-study by contrast as between Julia 
and Faulkland with the main protagonists of the main-plot 
viz., Captain Absolute and Lydia. 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

7. Fretful— complaining. Madly capricious— awfully or 

excessively whimsical. 11. Though braiding — According to 

Faulkland’s romantic conception of himself, Julia’s love for 
•him cannot be sincere because of the report of Bob Acres that 

18 
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Julia could afford to be jolly and gay during his absence. 
12. upbraiding— fault-finding. 15. nimbleness etc — quick and 
light steps. 20-21. restrained etc — They could not give free 
vent to their love for each other in the presence of the third 
party (i. e , Sir Anthony). 35. Temper— disposition. 35- 39. 
Faulkland makes a grievance of the conduct of Julia in Devon- 
shire where she was reportedly found by Bob Acres to be in 
high spirits, dancing, singing and making herself merry in com- 
pany. He calls this kind of conduct as a virtual treachery 
True lovers weep with tears of distress at their parting. These 
tears serve as a kind of mutual agreement or contract in terms 
of which they should have no joy till they meet again, united in 
love after separation. 40. Cease to tax— refrain from critici- 
sing. 41. Idle reports— fanciful descriptions and tearing etc.: 
the ungenerous habit of fault-finding with petty things. 42. 

weigh breast — affect your mind, tried affection — tested love. 

50. It were triumph— Julia means to say that she were a 

look of happiness in company only to prove to people that she 
was happy in her love. Otherwise, if she were sad, malicious 
people would tend to suspect her happiness and conclude that 

Faulkland was faithless to her in her absence. “For what 

you— The seed for true love might be planted in the root 
of the heart, like “gratitude” in this particular case, as the 
originating cause but love is essential, something spontaneous 
and, as such, it does not depend on any exterior circumstance. 
72-74. One should not set store by one’s beauty of person 
with which Nature has endowed one, for physical beauty does 
not constitute the true worth of man. Vain article — handsome 
features which make its possessor vain and egotistic. 77-79. 
Faulkland wants Julia to love him either for any mental quality 
or physical beauty. But she should consider him to be the 
fairest of all youngmen. even though they may be handsomer 
than him and he were as black as anEtheopean. This, according 
to him, is the measure of true love. 93-100. So hasty etc — 
Faulkland has so long been harping on many faults with Julia’s 
love. As she attempts to satisfy him on one point by a reassu- 
ring reply, her reply is again given a wrong twrist which offers 
him a fresh ground for dissatisfaction. He then comes to the 
secret source of his doubts and says that people who care for 
worldly advantage, may not be said to have loved in the real 
sense. Women often tend to think that considerations of pru- 
dence, gratitude, duty etc. are worthy motives of true love. No- 
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thing can be further from the truth. 1 00- 1 04. This is Falk- 
land's thesis ; women more often than not mistake considera- 
tion of prudence, gratitude, duty etc. as worthy motives of true 
love. He now wants to be dead certain that Julia does not love 
him for all these considerations but for himself alone. Julia feels 
herself insulted at this and bursts into tears. 101. separate... 
...affections— go to the very roots of love. 103. pleadings of 
the heart— the urge or solictations of love. 110. insinuations— 
introduce gradually and subtly. 118. resolution— strength of 
will and purpose. 133. antique virago— an old, turbulent, quar- 
relsome woman, spleen— ill-temper. 

Acr III. Scene III 

(A) Analysis 

(1) Armed with a letter of introduction to Mrs. Malaprop 
from his father, Captain Absolute calls on her. TheCaptainnow 
pays mock-compliments for her intellectual accomplishments, 
learning, polite manners and physical beauty. She feels herself 
much flattered. She laments, men are far more attracted to- 
wards the physical beauty of women than to learning to which 
she attaches so much importance. 

(2) Mrs. Malaprop now talks about her niece’s foolish in- 
fatuation for poor Ensign Beverley. She hands over to Abso- 
lute a love-letter from Beverley, intercepted by her and hands it 
over to Captain Absolute who at once understands that it is 
the one written by him to Lydia and that Lucy must have bet- 
rayed him. Absolute now proceeds to read his own letter 
through punctuating the reading with his comments on its 
writer. The letter talks about Lydia being his soul’s idol and 
his apprehensions about the selling up of a new lover for Lydia 
who is an accomplished gentleman. Mrs. Malaprop is describ- 
ed as an old, weather-beaten she-dragon, jealously guarding 
over her niece whom the writer hopes to elude. He calls her a 
vain self-important woman who makes herself ridiculous by her 
muddle-headed use of learned words, the meaning of which she 
does not understand. At this stage of the reading, Mrs. Mala- 
prop takes serious exception to the fellow’s impudence and 
resolves to foil his plans for further progress in love-making. 

(3) Captain Absolute now very ingeniously persuades Mrs. 
Malaprop to agree to his secret meeting with Lydia so that he 
may succeed in discomfiting the youngman (Beverley) in the 
nick of time by upsetting the latter’s plan for elopement with 
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Lydia. He wants Mrs. Malaprop to tell Lydia that her Bever- 
ley has come to see her so that she may not refuse to see him. 
She agrees since it will be a good joke. Mrs. Malaprop rises to 

go and send her down. 

(4) Captain Absolute is now left alone with Lydia. At 
first Lydia is in a complaining mood. It will be a torture to 
her to be forced to listen to a stranger while her heart is already 
given to another. She thinks, she will appeal to the generosity 
of the stranger to leave her free to pursue her love. But as she 
turns round to tell the stranger about this, she is, surprised to 
be confronted with her own Beverley. She wonders how he 
could possibly gain admission into the house with her aunt s 
consent. Captain Absolute explains that somehow he has sup- 
planted his rival, knowing beforehand that the Captain was to 
visit her, and is to impersonate him. Lydia is highly pleased 
at the deception practised on her aunt and wants to implement 
her plan of elopement, if he will only agree to forego her dowry^ 
At this, Absolute promptly assures her that her beauty and 
love are all the dowry he values. Lydia reciprocates her love for 
her Beverley and rejoices at the prospect of enjoying the blessings 
of poverty with her lover. Absolute returns the sentiment and 
embraces Lydia, who is in raptures at the prospect of their 
impending elopement. Now all the time, Mrs. Malaprop has 
been overhearing their conversation in order to watch Lydia s 
reaction to Captain Absolute. Mrs. Malaprop overhears Lydia, 
saying that Beverley is ever her’s, inspite of the choice of her 
aunt, falling on Captain Absolute. From this she is cheated 
into believing that her niece is evidently angry with her new 
suitor. When she finds Absolute kneeling to her, she can no 
longer control her temper. She comes out of her place of hid- 
ing and charges Lydia with insulting the youngman, Captain 
Absolute to whom she appologises for her niece’s insulting be- 
haviour. Absolute pretends not to mind anything at all and 
hopes to succeed in future. The scene ends with Lydia still 
affirming her faith in her lover, Beverley, and Mrs. Malaprop 
threatening to choke her words in her throat. 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

This scene presents a “near crisis” in the love-relations bet- 
ween Lydia and Captain Absolute. We have seen how the 
“conflict” between the father and son, in respect of the former’s 
choice of a wife, was resolved by the revelation that the girl 
his father insisted on his marrying was no other than Lydia 
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whom he loved. But the problem of the revelation of his own 
identity to Lydia still remained. This constitutes the “final 
crisis” in the way of his happy and successful marriage with 
Lydia. This comes to a head in Act IV. Scene II, where his 
identity is finally revealed and Lydia flies into a temper as she 
cries out, “Be assured, I throw the original from my heart. ’’ 

The scene is also one of the most diverting and interesting 
scenes of the play, presented in the first interview between Cap- 
tain Absolute and Mrs. Malaprop. It also throws an interest- 
ing side-light on the character of the mean protagonists viz., 
(1) Mrs. Malaprop’s meanness in her interception of a love- 
letter meant for her niece, the coarseness of her character and 
lack of a sense of humour. (2) Absolute is a good judge of 
character. His strong sense of humour makes us see and enjoy 
the follies and foibles of the characters he has to deal with. (3) 
The romantic obsessions of Lydia with her plan of elopement 
and run-away marriages and her sentimental conception of a 
life wedded to poverty are also brought out clearly in this 


scene. 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

7 Principal inducement etc.— marriage with Lydia consti- 
tutes his chief attraction in life. 8. Being allied etc.— The 
opportunity of being related to you through marriage with 
Miss Lydia has induced me to accept this proposal, for which 
I seek your permission to see her. 9. accomplishments— attain- 
ments. unaffected leamings-the possession of so much learning 
has not rendered her vain and egotistic. 15-16. It is really a 
pity that men should attack far more importance to a womans 
physical beauty than to her learning, which, by itself, consti- 
tutes a special charm. 22. Few at once— Few women s ow 

both the flower and the fruit at the same time l. e. t the twin 
blessings of physical beauty (flower) and learning (fruit) which 
Mrs. Malaprop has, like the proverbial orange-tree, with bios- 
soms on some of its branches and fruits in others. Specious 
attractive. Blossom— physical beanty in young women. *.8- 
Eves-dropping— standing near the lover’s door to hear bun or 
her talk. 30. Silly affair— the foolish love-affair between Lydia 
and Ensign Beverley. 47. The little trwtress-the faithless 
betrayer, Lucy— the medium through i whom love-intrigues are 
carried on between Beverley and Lydia— between Mrs M 1 - 
prop and Sir Lucius. After the betrayal, she drops out of the 
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drama altogether. 54. tender— Loving. 55. Profane— irre- 
verent. O’my conscience — I say so truly. 64. I’ll answer for 

him — I am ready to admit in his behalf. 66. The old you 

— Mrs. Malaprop is a veritable dragon, keeping an eternal 
watch over the treasure (female chastity) like the mythical drag- 
on of old. Like a typical old aunt, jealous in her guard over 
her niece, she thinks that it is her duty to be ever watchful and 
her duty to keep the young niece under continual restraint. 
What is most amusing is that she is proud of her watchfulness 
at the very moment she is being pitifully deceived by the very 
voungman who wrote the letters intercepted by her from Lucy. 
70. Impudent scoundrel — Shameless villain. 71. elude etc. — give 

her the slip. 72-73 Which features— She adorns her 

person and hides her ugly appearances with costly dress 
and by this means she is trying desperately to live up to the 
elegant standards of the town-belle and behave like fashionable 
town-ladies. Note this important point of Mrs. Malaprop s 
character. 75. an attack etc.— which is worse than an attack 
upon her features. 75-79. there is epitaphs — Captain Abso- 
lute figuring as Ensign Beverley, now comes to that part of his 
own love-letter to L>dia. where he touches on the “malapro- 
pism” of Mrs. Malaprop i. e., her muddle-headed and accurate 
use of learned words — high-sounding classical words. This is a 
charge that hurts her much. If she values anything in this 
world, it is her understanding of her “vernacular” language 
and her nice arrangement of expressions in words. Surely, this 
is the unkindest out of all. aspersion— calumny, reprehend — 
she means comprehend or value, oracular— she means verna- 
cular. epitaphs— memorials ; It is here the major expressions in 
words. 87. Go between— intermediary. 88. Assurance— im- 
pudence 89-91. An example of “unconscious” dramatic irony. 
Mrs. Malaprop seems to be plotting against the Ensign, exactly 
as he wished her to do and is completely cheated. 99. contrive 
etc. — elope with her myself instead of allowing her to do the 
same with Beverley. 105. decorum — social formalities. 125. She 

her— she thinks that she is right to compel her ward, Lydia 

to see Captain Absolute and not Ensign Beverley. 130. Loath- 
some addresses— hateful expressions of love. Stranger etc. — 
stranger with whom I am not in love. 161. trifle with — use 
unwisely 164. rescue etc.— reminiscent of Sheridan’s own 
elopement with Miss Linley thereby rescuing her from her 
persecuting suitors. 169-172. This is how Absolute goes into 
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raptures and conjures up before Lydia a vision of their love- 
life in the midst of poverty. He wants that there could hardly 
be any better dowry to the wedded pair than love. Dower 
portion dowry or money. 177. monastic strictness with that 
spirit of self-denial and self-sacrifice with which monks or nun 
are imbued in the life of strict discipline led by them in monas- 
teries. 178-9. proud of calamity- It will us al ' '^hat 

proud when we shall console ourselves with the thought tha 

all the hardships of life arose out of sacrifice for love _ 180-8L 

Surrounding bright-The very fact that we courted poverty 

will make the sincerity of our love all the greater. 182. all... 
fortune-wealth and property that can be counted among riches. 
1V0. deports herself— conducts herself in the interview with 
Captain Absolute. 235. what fixed-what we have decided 

earlier among ourselves. 

Act III. Scbne IV 


(A) Analysis 

1. Bob Acres, the foolish country-squire, has by now given 

up his country-dress, which he considers to . ' L’fioethis'bair 
his ill success in his love-venture. He is trying to get his hair 

curled and to get up correctly fashionable in French dances He 
has decorated his person with the fashionable dress ofaci ty- 
beau. All this has excited the wonder and admiration of his 

devoted servant, David, who thinks that his “ a; > ter l '^ n0 " 
changed so much that even his mother, not to speak of the 
butler, the maid-servant and his favourite bitch— will not be 
able to recognise him. David slyly suggests that caricature- 

prints of his master may be so|d in the °P en mar ^ e ' n as 
Macaroni” i. e , a typical fashionable gallant from Devonshire. 
Bob Acres feels himself highly flattered by these compliments, 
and sends David to call his French dancing-master to help him 
in rubbing up his practice in dancing. 

2 Sir Lucius ‘0 Trigger now puts in an appearance. Acres 
exp?ains Sl to L him U a,l his wL and worries -nee his arrival in 

town. He came to Bath in pursui o , squire 

I vdia He changed his country-dress of a fox-hunting squire 

with" his Object ?n view. But inspite of this he has teen late 

dismissed in favour of another suitor ,?" s,g ? Beve - 
Lucius has a remedy to suggest viz., I fi ^ting duel B 
lev even though the wearing of swords in public is strictly ' ror 
bidden. He Explains that rivalry in love is enough provocation 
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since his honour is involved at this kind of insulting behaviour 
from Beverley, eben though bis rival is not known to him per- 
sonally. The foolish Acres is convinced. He agrees to fight 
it out with Beverley. He decides to challenge his adversary, 
Beverley, to a duel that very evening in the King’s Mead-fields 
on the western side of the city. He writes out the letter of 
challenge, Sir Lucius dictating to him the actual text in the 
most polite language possible — Sir Lucius says he himself might 
have carried the letter of challenge but, as he has quarrelled with 
another gentleman (Captain Absolute) whom he has challenged 
to a duel for making certain remarks about Irishmen, he has to 
meet him on the duel-ground that very evening. Acres, like 
the coward that he is, now wishes that Sir Lucius should set an 
example first by killing his adversary so that it may serve as a 
lesson on the art of fighting. Sir Lucius agrees to do this and 
leaves his friend after giving him certain instructions to do 
everything politely like a gentleman. 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

‘Complication’ is that part of a play in which the ‘conflict’ 
continues to rise in intensity while the outcome remains 
uncertain. This ‘complication* is the outcome of the ‘conflict* 
in the relations between Captain Absolute and Lydia, is pro- 
vided in this scene by Acres agreeing to fight Beverley by whom 
he is cut out from carrying on his love-affair with Lydia. An- 
other challenge is posed by Sir Lucius offering to fight Captain 
Absolute for certain insulting remarks made by the latter about 
Irishmen. 

The scene also brings into bold relief certain features in the 
characters of Bob Acres and Sir Lucius O’Trigger viz., the 
foolish attempt of the country-squire. Acres at changing into 
the fashionable dress of a city-beau to ingratiate himself into 
the favour of his lady-love under the assumption that “dress 
does make a difference” and the fighting propensity of that 
veteran duellist (“The blood-thirsty Philistine”) Sir Lucius, 
with whom the fighting of duels is a sort of “pastime” 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

2-4. You Bath — David, the personal servant of Bob 

Acres, is full of admiration for his master’s fashionable dress. 
He compliments his master on his improved appearance and 
slyly suggests that very soon his picture will be put up for sale 
in the print-shops of Bath as “a typical fop of Devonshire.” 
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‘Macaroni’ is the contemporary name for ‘fops.’ “It was 
customary to have caricatures of well-known macaronis on sale 
in the print-shops.’’ (Herring) 

17. Dolly Tester— The name of Acres’s favourite horse. 

12. Oons— Zounds (God’s wounds)— an oath. 13. But 

bark— The dogs will start barking not being able to recognise 
their master. 28. Minuet — a kind of slow dance. 30. Od’s... 
tabors— favourite oaths of Acres; ‘jig' is a lively form of dancing 
whereas ‘tabour’ is a small drum accompanying a pipe. 
33. outlandish— foreign, heathen — uncultured. 33-39. Al- 
lemandes— German dances of moderate rapidity, adopted by 
the French. Cotillions— French dances of an elegant but intri- 
cate style. Cursed — accursed, vicious. Lingo— vocabulary in use 
in particular subjects. Anti-Gullican— against everything French. 
Note — Thinking that he would like to rub up his practice in 
French dancing, Acres sends away his servant to call the dancing- 
master and then starts practising these foreign dances for which 
he thinks that his English legs are quite unaccustomed in their 
habits of movement. 46-49. Explaining his woes at Bath, 
Acres says that the god of Love tempted him with the false 
hope of winning his lady-love, Lydia but he is unfortunately 
landed in a quagmire as he feels that he is ousted by his rival, 

Beverley. 60. Od’s lies — Acres apprehends, he is cut out 

by Beverley by means of lies and slanders, thereby putting 
him into disfavour with his lady-love, Lydia. 

105-108. Sir Lucius now realises that Acres is a rival in 
his love for Lydia (who is his dear ‘Delia’), so he now wants to 
remove both him and Beverley from his path. The coward 
Acres swaggers in his usual manner by means of bullets and 
guns and pretends to be much excited at the prospect of his 
duel with Beverley. 

Act IV. Scene I 

(A) Analysis 

(1) David, the devoted personal servant of Acres, has 
heard reports of his master’s impending duel with somebody at 
the instigation of the blood-thirsty, Sir Lucius, So he tries his 
best to dissuade his master from the use of sword and pistol 
which would surely mean his death. He knows it to be dead 
certain that his master will never succeed in a duel against his 
rival, some ‘lion-headed fellow.’ He curses Sir Lucius who, he 
thinks, is at the root of all evil. He is afraid that his master has 
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not got the ghost of the chance of a success in any encounter. 

(2) Bob Acres says that it is all a question of saving his 
honour and family- prestige. Surely one should always be pre- 
pared to endanger one’s life, if need be for the sake of honour 
and for the prestige of his family-ancestors who would be 
otherwise disgraced. David retorts that honour is a false friend 
who could save the life of the man in danger, for if the man 
himself is killed, there would be nobody left to enjoy that 
honour except the enemy. Acres says that surely he cannot 
disgrace his ancestors by dishonourable action. To this, David 
gives a prompt answer viz., that he would not like to join his 
ancestors now in the other world with a bullet on his head. At 
this, Acres calls his servant a coward but at the same time en- 
quires if fighting a duel involves any very great risk to one’s 
life. David, who has little faith in his master’s courage and 
fighting capacity, says that he is almost sure that his master 
will get killed, in a duel with pistols and swords. Acres, how- 
ever, puts up a show of anger at his servant s cowardice and 
vows that he is determined to fight. He takes out the letter of 
challenge which he wants to hand over to his friend, Captain 
Absolute with the request to deliver it to Beverley whom he 
does not happen to know. David would not touch this letter 
which he thinks is as dangerous as a pouch of gun-powder. 
David, now begins to lament how' the news of his master’s 
death will be received by his people at home. Even the very 
animals at his country-house will mourn for his death. All 
this is too much for Acres who now sends his servant so that he 
may talk things over with Captain Absolute who has come to 
see him on business having been asked by Acres. 

(3) Amidst his swaggerings in the name of St. George and 
the dragon, Acres hands over to Captain Absolute the letter of 
challenge which he is to transmit to Beverley. Absolute is 
highly amused at the thought and assures him that he will do 
his friends this little service. Acres wants him to act as his 
second in the duel but the latter declines to accept this honour, 
since he is Beverley himself and suggests the name of Sir 
Lucius. At this stage, a servant comes with the news that 
Captain Absolute is wanted by his father. As Absolute is about 
to leave, Acres asks him to try his best to frighten his enemy 
i Beverley) by giving him a description of his courage and fight- 
ing capacity in such glowing terms that he may be dissuaded from 
fighting with him. Absolute is highly amused at this swagger- 
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ing of Acres and promises to tell Beverley that ‘fighting Bob’ 
is in mighty rage this time, 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

This scene illustrates the important part played by the 
minor characters in the development of the plot. They not 
only contribute to the spirit of fun and mirth of the comedy 
by their wit and rogueries in the various situations of the drama 
but also help in the development of the plot, the progress of 
the action, besides providing the necessary background of the 
play. Here the minor character concerned is David, servant of 
Acres. In a previous scene, we have already seen him comment- 
ing slyly on his master’s foolish attempt at transforming him- 
self into a city-beau in a predominantly farcical situation. In 
this scene, we find David desperately trying his best to dissuade 
his master from the use of the sword and pistol in the impend- 
ing duel — It may be noted that the comedic winding up of the 
drama is, in no small measure, due to the intervention of the 
two servants, Fag and David. 

The scene also brings into clear relief some of the traits in 
the character of the two protagonists viz.. Bob Acres and 
Captain Absolute, and the servant of the former i. e ., David. 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

1 . No such thing — referring to his master’s reported in- 
tention of fighting a duel. 8. Not be etc. — Inspite of Sir Lucius’s 
incitiments, he would never have allowed himself to be carried 
off his feet so easily as his master, who is so easily egged on to 
send out a challenge by that intriguing Irish adventurer. Sir 
Lucius, whose appetite for mischief seems to be as insatiable as 
the sea-bird ‘cormorant’ for food. 11-12. Sharps and snakes— 

Swords and pistols. 19. Risk honour — No gentleman 

would like to do anything that may put his honour in danger. 
21-23. a false friend — Honour is, to David, a false friend as 
for its sake a man runs the risk of losing his life even. 39-45. 

Under favour with — According to David, the best way of not 

disgracing one’s ancestors is not to join them as early as one 
can with a lead bullet in the head but to live as long as one 
can on this earth. Under favour — if you be pleased to have my 
opinion on the matter under dispute. 49-57. When Acres com- 
forts himself with the thought that after all a duel may not 
always involve the loss of life, David says that a duel with 
double-barrelled pistols and cut and thrust swords invariably 
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ends fatally for one of the fighters and that there is little chance 

of his master’s killing his rival. 63-64. Would ’nt stable — I 

would not help you to fight a duel even if you agree to give me 
your best horse. 69. Poltroon — coward. 72. Clod Hall — 
Acres's country-residence. 88-9. This is how Acres puts up a 
false show of courage before Captain Absolute who was asked 
to see him for delivering the letter of challenge to Beverley. He 
gives himself the airs of a fearless dare-devil gifted by Nature 
with the courage of St. George, the patron- saint of England, 
who killed the dragon. St. George is represented in mediaeval 
art and legends as a knight killing a dragon (a fabulous snake- 
like creature with wings and scapes and a fire- breathing tongue 
from the back of his horse. 

Act IV. Scenb II 


(A) Analysis 

(1) Mrs. Malaprop is taking Lydia to task for her obstina- 
cy in refusing to accept the addresses of Absolute, whose gentle 
manners and fine figure are really worthy of praise. Lydia 
enjovs her aunt’s mistake. She thinks her aunt is mistaking 
Beverley for Absolute. Lydia does not seem, however, to know 
that it is she herself who has really been deceived into believing 
that it was her Beverley and not Captain Absolute who came 
to see her. Lydia is amused to think that her aunt would be 
very angry when she discovers her mistake that it is Beverley 
whom she has seen and whom she is praising so highly. 

(2) Sir Anthony and her son, Captain Absolute now call 
on Mrs. Malaprop. Before they are admitted, Mrs. Malaprop 
warns Lydia to behave herself properly towards Captain Abso- 
lute, the new suitor. But Lydia refuses to look at the new 
suitor, not to speak of receiving his addresses. Sir Anthony 
has had great difficulty in inducing his son to come. He hopes 
Lydia is convinced of the worth of his son who would certainly 
make a good husband in view of his relationship with a baro- 
net He calls upon his son to start addressing her but the latter 
feels rather shy and requests her father to leave them alone. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Malaprop has also been requesting her 
niece to talk to Captain Absolute, while Lydia has been wonder- 
ing why her aunt does not discover her blunder in having mis- 
taken Beverley for Captain Absolute presumably because of 
the similar dress as a soldier. In this way both the guardians 
continue to request their wards to speak but they keep silent. 
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(3) When at last Absolute is compelled to speak by his 
father, he begins his addresses to Lydia in a low gruff tone lest 
Lydia should happen to recognise his voice as that of Beverley. 
Sir Anthony calls upon his son to speak clearly at the same 
time requesting Mrs. Malaprop to ask Lydia to show them 
honour by turning her face. Thus compelled by his father. 
Absolute now addresses Lydia directly in which the latter imme- 
diately recognises her Beverley’s voice in the youngman. It 
is now the turn of the two guardians to be confounded. Abso- 
lute is caught in his deception— to Lydia, his father and Mrs. 
Malaprop. They are all convinced that the Captain has been 
playing tricks on them all. The two guardians are now left 
wondering how Lydia can call Absolute her Beverley. Lydia 
feels frustrated that all her romantic dreams are now at an end. 
Mrs. Malaprop now sees that it is the young Captain who is 
the author of the letter in which he describes him as a she- 
dragon. However, the two guardians agree to forgive and for- 
get. leaving the two lovers alone to adjust and compose their 
difference. 

(4) Left alone, the two young persons are, indeed, in a 
difficult position. Lydia is wild with anger at the deception 
practised on her so long by Captain Absolute in the disguise 
of Beverley and at the frustration of her romantic plan of elope- 
ment. She angrily flings a miniature-picture of Beverley, she has 
so long been keeping in her bosom as a keep-sake to symbolise 
her renouncement of Beverley. Captain Absolute also stiffens 
his attitude toward her. In his turn, he too takes out a picture 
of Lydia and starts describing the romantic smile on the face 
and all the rest of it, saying that he will now value the picture 
as a momento of his great love for its original. At this, Lydia 
softens a little but blames Absolute for the whole trouble. Cap- 
tain Absolute now stiffens a little more than ever before and 
says that he may now take it that all is now ended between 
them At this, Lydia bursts into tears. 

(5) The two guardians who now enter on the scene, are 
surprised to see Lydia in tears. They blame Captain Absolute 
tor this. Sir Anthony leaves requesting Mrs. Malaprop to 
make his son’s peace with the girl. 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

Every dramatic story sooner or later reaches a stage in its 

development at which the balance begins to incline decisively 
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to one or the other side. This is the turning point or “crisis’ 1 
followed by “denouncement” comprising that part of the play 
in which the stages in the movement of events towards this 
success, are worked out in a “conclusion.” 

This scene presents the most serious “crisis” in the main- 
plot of the drama. We have already seen in Act II. Scene I, the 
“first crisis” in the love-affairs of Captain Absolute — the hero* 
There Sir Anthony forced upon his son a lady of his own choice 
and the son does not yet know that his Lydia is the choice 
of his father. Latterly, Captain Absolute learnt from Fag 
that the lady whom Sir Anthony wanted to force upon him, was 
the same he was wooing under the sham name of Beverley. This 
latter information lightened the crisis a little but the problem 
still remained unsolved viz., how he was to present himself in his 
true self before Lydia. We have already seen how, in first inter- 
view withLydia(Act III. Scene III), Captain Absolute managed 
to dupe Lydia into believing that he was no Absolute but that 
he had thrown dust into the eyes of Mrs. Malaprop by perso- 
nating Captain Absolute. 

This scene presents the greatest “crisis” in the love-affairs of 
Captain Absolute as here his real self is laid bare before Lydia 
when the latter finally dismisses him as a lover and throws away 
his portrait. Besides presenting this crisis in the love-life of 
our hero, the scene also helps in keeping up suspense in the 
mind of the audience. It also suggests further “complications” 
to be resolved in the duel-scene which is to follow in the final 
happy ending. 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

3. A pretty man — handsome in his physical appearance. 

4. She praising — Lydia enjoys her aunt’s mistaking Bever- 

ley for Absolute, without knowing that it is she herself who 
has been duped into thinking that it w'as her Beverley and not 
Captain Absolute who comes to see her. As a matter of fact, 
it was Lydia herself who was wrong. 10. Well-bred— brou- 
ght up in a cultured family. 12-18. Mrs. Malaprop thought 
that Lydia rejected the love of Absolute (from the last sentence 
uttered by Lydia) while Mrs. Malaprop was eaves-dropping viz., 
‘Let her (Mrs. Malaprop’s) choice be Captain Absolute, but 
Beverlty is mine.’ So in this scene, Mrs. Malaprop takes her 
niece to task for rejecting Absolute’s offer knowing, as he did, 
his good breeding, his manner of talk, handsome appearance 
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and all the rest of it, which reminded her of Hamlet’s descrip- 
tion of the figure of his father. 15. Hesperion— Hyperioo, the 
sun-god. Job — a Jewish patriarch mentioned in the Bible, who 
had eyes like those of Mars, the war-god in classical mythology 
whom Mrs. Malaprop confuses with the word, ‘March.’ 16. Threa- 
ten at command— Mars, the god of War, could threaten or 
command by a mere nod of his head. Station— posture. 11. Harry 
mercury — The herald or the divine messenger Mercury in Greek 
mythology. 18. Similitude— The similarity or rather the parallel 
between the youngman’s appearance and that of Hamlet’s 
father in Shakespeare’s play of that name. Notice the many 
blunders and meaningless perversions of Shakespeare's language 
in Mrs. Malaprop’s speech. 31-32. Sir Anthony complains that 
he had much difficulty in persuading his son to come. This 
was quite natural on the part of Absolute lest he should be 
found out by Lydia and her guardian. 40. My appliance — Her 
relationship with Sir Anthony after the intended marriage as 
between his son and Lydia will enhance the dignity and pres- 
tige, attaching to the family of a baronet. 48. regimentals— army 
uniforms. 56. Why don't you etc. — When asked to speak to Lydia 
by his father, Absolute is a in a fix, for if he spoke in his own 
character, his offer would be refused by Lydia. 69. Confounded — 
confused. 70. Tremor— thrill of emotion. 78. Heaven send— may 

God so wish. 79. disguise voice— Having been compelled 

to speak by his father, Absolute has to assume a low, gruff tone 
lest Lydia should recognise his choice to be that of Ensign 
Beverley. 83. What the devil etc.— Sir Anthony can find no 
rational explanation for his son’s voice suddenly assuming a low 

rough tone. 84 Quinsy— tonsilitis. 89-90. I wish side front— 

Sir Anthony asks Lydia to show them honour by looking at 
their face to face and by turning her face and not show a side 

only. 117. who you— Both Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop 

wonder how Lydia can call Absolute her Beverley. The latter 
supposes that perhaps Lydia's romantic head has got muddled 
and she sees Beverley in her new suitor. Lydia recognises Abso- 
lute as her own Beverley when Absolute is at last compelled by 
his father to speak in his own natural voice, not in a broken gruff 
tone. Sir Anthony considers Lydia to be asmadas any stark-mad 
person in the lunatic asylum. He goes to the length of doubt- 
ing the identity of his son— “Is he really his son Absolute or 
some one else passing himself off as Absolute,” be how demands 
to know. 142. Varlet— rascal. 148. dissembling villain— 
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pretending rogue. 147-53. etc.— Sir Anthony calls his son an 
impudent fellow who has deceived him so nicely with a definite 
assurance of obedience and submission to his will by pretending 
to fall in with his father’s wish in respect of his choice of a 

wife for him. 154 66. Oh, Lud speech — These lines explain 

the reaction of the revelation by Absolute viz., he courted 
Lydia as a poor Ensign in order to satisfy her romantic fancy, 
i. e.y on Sir Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop. This disclosure 
satisfies the ever jolly, happy-go-lucky Sir Anthony when 
he understands that his son is not a dull unfeeling youth 
as he pretended to be. Mrs. Malaprop bursts forth at the dis- 
covery that it was the young Captain who was the author of 
these letters in which she is described as a ‘she dragon.” 
Zounds— God’s wounds, an oath in the name of the crucifixion 
of Christ. Oddest— strangest and most singular. Billing and 
cooing — exchanging kisses. 165 66. So clever a turn— such an 
interesting development of events. When Absolute appeals to 
his father to come to his rescue at this juncture and unpleasant 
situation, Sir Anthony is only too glad to overlook his son’s 
rogueries and requests Malaprop to foregive and forget. His 
son’s action is so romantic that he cannot but feel happy and 
enthused about it. 174. The old gentleman forgets all sense 
of propriety or decorum when he reflects on Lydia’s beauty. 
He repeats to his son the descriptions of the beauty and charms 
of the girl and starts singing. 184. Sir — “A rebuke for calling 
her by her Christian name — Lydia.” (Herring). 204. I resign the 
rest — I withdraw my claim to marry you. 207-8. unmanly 
imposition— fraud unworthy of a man, referring to Absolute’s 
assumption of the name of Beverley without her knowledge. 
210. Humouring my romance — satisfying my romantic whims. 
220. Miniature — very small picture worn in the pendants of 

lockets etc. 246. There’s insolence — L>dia, the spoilt 

child of fortune is getting the first shock of her life when she 
is thus stripped of her seniimental conception of life by Abso- 
lute. But her love for Beverley is genuine, although she jilts him 
as Captain Absolute after throwing off his picture from within 
her blouse. 260-6. On their return, the two guardians (Sir 
Anthony and Mrs. Malaprop) are surprised to hear the angry 
outburst of Lydia at Absolute that the latter is ungrateful and 
treacherous. Both suspect that possibly Absolute is personating 
a third character through which he is playing a new trick of 
deception on the poor girl, and is a three-faced devil like the 
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three-headed dog Cerberus guarding the entrance to Hades, the 
under- world over which Pluto rules. 

Act IV. Scene III 


(A) Analysis 

(1) Sir Lucius is walking along the North Parade in the 
expectation of meeting Absolue who, he thinks has offended 
him by his candidature for the hand of Lydia in marriage. Con- 
sequently, Sir Lucius wants to remove Absolute from his path 
by killing him in a duel that very evening. He cannot under- 
stand why young girls feel so attracted to these red coat soldiers 
with whom they, not unoften, elope. While thinking thus, he 

comes across, sees Captain Absolute passing by ha \ -• 

he slinks aside so as to be able to hear what he is muttering 

to himself in a very sulky mood. Absolute 1S gru “ bl ‘° g L ‘^ia 
desperate mood against the absurd attitude taken p y > ' 
whom he has failed to win over inspite of hls P^ t n g s a ° d 
schemings. He feels so depressed that he almost feels hk k 1 
ing somebody or get himself killed. Sir Lucius ; is g ; a o 
enemy-rival in love-in such a temper and seeks to pick up a 

quarrel with him in a g^ee! fashton on e ^ him a( (he 

difference ■n opin.on from the Cap for whic h 

same time that he has ot late giveu um Ahcninte re- 

Sir Lucius wants to fight a duel with ^ Captain Absolute re 

torts that he has given no opinion and . t] “* 5 ca , be 
red no thoughts, least of aM express* '^Ty that mere 

Mead-fields that evening. „ fl , . . 

( 2 ) Hardly has Sir Lucius left, when Faulkland enters on 
the scene to meet his friend, Ca p 1 3 1 n A bso I u te. nhe worst 
humour of his life. Each disburdens the tale of his failures 

and disappointment over his lady-love to the other. Ab o 

tells Faulkland that he has been challenged in a duel by Sir 

Lucius. He now wants Faulkland to act as his second in the 
duel but the latter pleads that he is much worried over his 
quarrel with Julia and curses himself for having tortured a 

C and faithful girl. A. this stage, a servant comes in 

with a letter from Julia to Faulkland, asking him to meet her 
19 
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as soon as possible. But Faulkland does not seem to be very 
happv at Julia’s initiative in bringing about a reconciliation 
between them which throws his mind into a state of doubt of 
her constancy in love for him. Absolute upbraids Faulkland 
for his incorrigible capriciousness. He contrasts himself with 
this friend, and thinks of his hard lot. The idea of being 
Absolute’s second in his duel with Sir Lulius suggests to him a 
plan for testing Julia’s constancy in love for him. He will 
fabricate a story to the effect that he has killed someone in a 
duel. He will be able to test Julia’s sincerity and devotion by 

this means. 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

This scene presents a climax or crisis in the affairs of the 
hero and a further complication, leading to a final crisis and 
followed by a final happy denouement in the last scene of the 
Fifth Act. Besides this, it links up the main-plot with the sub- 
sidiary plot (Julia-Faulkland episode) in two ways: (a) it brings 
Faulkland to the place of ths duel as Captain Absolute s se- 
cond and (b) it gives Faulkland an idea from the challenge of 
Sir Lucius to his friend, Captain Absolutte viz., he will concoct 
the story of having killed someone in a duel for which he is 
under the necessity of filing from England, in order to put 
Julia to a further test on her constancy in love for him. This 
latter is a fresh ‘complication’ in the Julia-Faulkland episode 
with a further ‘crisis’ in their love-affair, making the whole 
plot still more involved and putting off a happy solution of the 
two love-intrigues as far off as ever. 

The Scene advances the action of the main-plot well as the 
sub plot and integrates them into a common pattern. Both the 
heroes of the two plots are in a ‘crisis’ which threatens to 
undo them at any moment. Absolute in the person of Bever- 
ley has already been challenged to a duel with Bob Acres in a 
previous scene. He is again challenged to a duel by Sir Lucius 
in this scene. After being jilted by Lydia, he has never been 
in a worse mood than before to when he is challenged in a 
mood in which he felt like killing people or getting himself 
killed. He has failed to prick the romantic bubble in Lydia 
who has proved herself as obdurate as ever. He has to fight 
two duels — one with Bob Acres in the person of Beverley and 
another one with Sir Lucius. Even if he succeeds in these 
duels, the chances are that Lydia will continue to hug her ro- 
mantic illusion as clearly as before. He has deceived three 
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persons all to no purpose viz., Lydia, Mrs. Malaprop and his 
father and the upshot of all these deceptions and impersonations 
has launched him no nearer the goal of his life viz., a happy 
marriage with Lydia. 

Notes, Explanations, References etc. 

2. These Officers etc.— Sir Lucius, a civilian, complains 
against military offices. He wonders why young ladiesare attrac- 
ted to military men. Women are like vipers, in that they tend 
to rush rather thoughtlessly at a piece of red cloth. Sir Lucius 
had a similar bitter experience like the present one, in which 
another military officer whisked off the ladv of his heart be- 
fore she had an opportunity to see him. Cf. Bathsheba in love 
with Serjeant Troy cutting out Gabriel Oak in Hardy's “Far 

from a Madding Crowd.” A bit cloth — “Vipers are said 

to attack a piece of red cloth with such fury that they expend 
all their venom on it and can then be handled without danger.’ 

(Balston) 

11—12. This provoking-The fact that there is every 

likelihood of Absolute’s success in his love-suit is very annoy- 
ing to me 13. To plotting— All his precious plans, tricks 

and deceptions with Lydia have failed. 16. So damned absurd- 
So obsessed was Lydia with her romantic illusions that she for- 
got all her love for me. 17. Worse humour bad mood , depres- 
sed and melancholy. So that he feels like killing or get killed. 
In this mood he readily accepted Sir Lucius’s challenge with- 
out rhyme or reason 22. In the nick — at the most opportune 
moment when he is in a bad temper. 27 — 28. Sir Lucius s point 
is this : the mere act of cherishing a false opinion in one’s mind 
is aground enough for a quarrel, even if one does not give expres- 
sion to it, whereas Absolute’s point is that a thought unless 
expressed in terms of language, can hardly be disputed. Sheri- 
dan’s idea is to show how duels in those days used to be fought 
over trifles or no reason at all. 44 — 45. Balk your inclinations 
Thwart you in your desire to fight. 57. ill- breeding— bad man- 
ners 59. pother-fuss. 53—55. Two charges are preferred 
against Absolute ; (1) Absolute differed in opinion with him at 
least in thought if not in actual words ; (2) Absolute once made 
insulting remarks about him. Seeing that Sir Lucius was deter- 
mined to have the duel, Absolute takes up the challenge in sheer 
apathy and desperation, brought about as a result of the jilting 
by Lydia. He chooses the Spring Gardens as the venue of the 
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duel as this place is usually unfrequented in the evening. 79. 

Just squints— Lydia’s sense of duty and her natural affection 

all incline towards the same person in the same way as the eyes 
of a squint eyed person. 81. Obliged — turned the other way. 

79-83. An frown — Faulkland who knows how his friend. 

Absolute met Lydia in his own person, thinks that Lydia is 
certainly glad to see that her duty of obedience to her guardian 
(Mrs. Malaprop) and her inclination have coincided and point 
to one man. Absolute humourously points out that Lydia’s 
love and her sense of duty behave somewhat like the eyes of a 
squint* eyed person. So long as her love-eye i. e., that part of 
her self which made her fall in love with Beverley, is fixed upon 
Absolute as her Beverley, the other eye i, e. t that part of her 
self which told her to be dutiful, was nicely turned aside from 
duty. The same way — i. e.> to take the person chosen by her 
guardian as the person she is to love. Swirl — whirl as in a eddy. 
Secured its retreat— Vanished altogether. 110-11. Faulkland 
knows that he is irrationally jealous and unnecessarily exacting 
and suspicious. He tortures himself for these failings. He 
curses himself as a brute, who jealously tortures a devoted and 
faithful girl. 129. indelicate— not conceived in good taste. 
141. Sceptic in love — one who doubts the faithfulness of love. 
153. dross of selfishness— the impurity of selfishness in her love. 

Act V. Scene I 

(A) Analysis 

(1) Julia waits for Faulkland who has sent her a false mes- 
sage about a dreadful accident in which he has been involved, 
for which he wants to meet her alone in their room. As Faulk- 
land comes in, he invests the story of having killed a 
person in a duel with him for which he is now liable to be sen- 
tenced to death and says that he has decided to fly from Eng- 
land immediately for dear life. He wishes he had married Julia 
earlier so that she might share with him the sorrows and dis- 
comforts of his life of exile. At this, Julia proposes to go into 
exile with him, marry him later and share with him the sorrows 
of a life of poverty to exercise the moral right of helping her 
husband, under any adverse circumstances. After being thus 
satisfied with this new test of her sincerity and steadfastness, 
Faulkland now tells her that all he has just told her, was 
van invention for which he wants her to forgive him. He is 
now prepared to marry her the next day. Julia is terribly shoe- 
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ked at this incorrigible fault— the capricious jealousy of her 
lover. She throws him off in sheer, despair aad leaves him. 
Faulkland is left to curse himself for having tortured a devoted 
and faithful girl. 

(2) In despair. Faulkland now hastens to keep his appoint- 
ment with Absolute at King’s Mead-Fields where he is to act 
as his second in his duel with Sir Lucius. Lydia now comes 
to meet her cousin, Julia. She informs Julia of her heart-break- 
ing discovery about her dear Beverley having been identified 
with Captain Absolute, much to her disappointment in the 
realisation of all the romantic dreams of her life. Julia gives 
Lydia the sober advice not to reject a man, who is so since- 
rely devoted to her only because the revelation of his real iden- 
tity as Captain Absolute may shatter all her romantic plans of 
elopement and run-away marriage. 

(3) At this moment, Mrs. Malaprop suddenly enters the 
room with Fag and David, shouting murder and man-slaughter 
in the fields. The two young girls now gather that Absolute, 
Acres, Faulkland and Sir Lucius are all involved in duels. Lydia 
is moved visibly at what untoward accident may now befall on 
Captain Absolute, forgetting all about her romantic dreams 
associated with Beverley. Mrs. Malaprop is understandably 

anxious about the fate of her lover, Sir Lucius. Julia is half- 
ready to receive her jilted lover, Faulkland. 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

This scene presents the fourth stage in the natural five- fold 
structure of the dramatic story v/z., falling action, resolution, 
or denouement of the main-plot preceded by the climax, crisis 
or turning-point in the complication i created by conflicting 
forces in the previous scene (Act IV. Scene III). It also 
presents the ‘crisis’ of the sub-plot, the Faulkland-Julia epi- 
sode, followed by its resolution or denouement, towards the 
latter part of the scene. The application of the new test of the 
sincerity and steadfastness of her love for Faulkland results in 
the temporary severances of her relations with him. This is the 
‘crisis* of the sub-plot— But it is also followed by its natural 
denouement which is discernible in the softening down of Julia 
towards her lover when she learns that he also be involved in 

the duel. 

The scene is linked up with the main-plot. What happens 
to Julia and Faulkland has some bearing on the main-plot. Both 
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Lydia and Julia are in a sober and softened mood in the latter 
part of the play. In the case of Lydia, the ground is already 
prepared when she confesses to herself : “Though he used me 
so, this fellow runs strangely in my heart.” All that she needs 
now is a lecture from Julia, — The female counterpart of the 
level-headed and matter-of-fact Absolute. Julia also softens her 
attitude towards Faulkland after her rejection of him when she 
hears that he is also present in the duel-scene and may reckless- 
ly kill himself in sheer despair. 

Critics have blamed Sheridan for unnecessarilly prolonging 
the sentimental effusions of Faulkland and Julia but it should 
be remembered that Sheridan has treated Faulkland in a spirit 
of genuine comedy and burlesque. Another point to be noticed 
in this scene is that Sheridan very cleverly makes the servants 
play a crucial part in unravelling the plot and contribute to the 
mirth of the audience. 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

12. untoward accident — The idea of Absolute going to 
fight a duel with Sir Lucius has struck Faulkland that he may 
invent the story of having killed a person in a duel to test the 
constancy and steadfastness of the love of Julia for him. 26-30. 
Cherub— angel. Upbraiding— selfreproachful. 29-30. Pluck 
compunction— Remove and charm away all the cares of a heart, 
racked with painful feelings of repentance. Julia’ speech seems 
rather an unconscious echo of sentimental diction, These senti- 
mental scenes between Faulkland and Julia are considered by 
modern critics as blemishes in the play. 31. Bankrupt in grati- 
tude— I feel at a loss to express my feelings of gratefulness. 

35. Prize engagement— attach great importance to my 

promise to marry you. 40. Hard aspersions— severe criticism. 
47-53. when Julia says that she would not mind the loss 
of Falkland's income, Julia assures him that her small income 
will be just sufficient to enable them to carry on. At this, 
Faulkland torments her still further with the thought that exile 
and poverty will jointly conspire to make his temper more im- 
patient and he may be a constant source of torture for her, 

57. Quarrel fondness — not realise your great love for me. 

71. in the receive — marry you before God the next day. 

88-89. Julia sa>s that she has borne enough of torment and 
Jealous trifling — that she has gone through the ordeal of these 
tests for one long year and yet the surprising thing is that she is 
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still being made to undergo a fresh test of sincerity and stead- 
fastness of her love for him. 102. a licensed power— the powers 
of a husband under the law. an incorrigible fault— a suspicious 
nature that cannot be reformed. 119. Dolt— a dull fellow, 
barbarian -an unmannerly person. 121. heaven gifted cherub — 
Julia is an angel gifted with many virtues with which she is 
endowed by God. 126 Tormenter-love that torments a lover s 
mind with jealousy and suspicion. Fiend— torturning devil, 
subtler spirits— sensitive minds of lovers like Faulkland. Sensi- 
bility-keenness of feeling. Love, working on dull persons 
makes them fools but when it works on the refined souls of 
over-sensitive lovers like Faulkland, it excites their tender feel- 
ings and tortures them to frenzy. 141-42. I would sister— 

When Lydia finds Julia weeping, she correctly guesses that her 
lover must have been very rude to her but Julia does not ike to 
give out any secret about her love affair and accuse Faulkland. 
Julia does not accuse her love before anybody— not even her 
own sister. Note the contrasted characters. 144^ Note the 
contrast between the two characters viz., Lydia and Julia here 
too. While Lydia wants to publicise, Julia wants to conceal 
her woes and sufferings. 153-162. This is h°w Lydiaregrets 
the pricking of the bubble of her romantic dreams ofelopement 
and run-away marriage with her Beverley and all the rest of it. 
Julia does not laugh at her romantic folly but is sedate enough 

to advise her not to reject her sincere^ lover an ^ su ^. fo ^ ^ 
caDrice Projected —planned. Becoming— suitable, amiable 
lovelvf 164. Sad reverse— sorrow arising out of disappointment. 

165. a deal preparation— routine preparations connected 

with the ceremony of marriage. 166. Bishop s licence the 
normal procedure of getting married viz., Suardmns consent, 
formal announcement in the country- church followed by the 
application for a licence to the Bishop; who has to be ■ satisfied 
first before a valid certificate can be issued. 166. to go...... 

alter-to proceed to the alter of the : church whde s,m, hng m 

an afficted manner all the time. 173 - 74 ™ e ^ adonted 80 
the hanov devices or expedients resorted to or adopted. ibu. 
tne nappy ucv!^ ** t0 inflict— From her 

numbed— benumbed. • Faulkland, Julia knows to her 

bitter experience with her lover, fa » . r ^ sus . 

the tortures to which she was subjected because or nu sus 
cost tne tortures wu^u mood t0 

ESrX 3 follies of Sa'L^he won.d advise her 
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not to let her sincere lover (Captain Absolute) suffer from her 
caprices. 

Act V. Scene II 

(A) Analysis 

(1) Captain Absolute is walking along the North Parade, 
waiting for Faulkland who will act as a second to his duel. He 
has his sword hidden under his great coat to meet his challenge 
at King’s Mead-Fields with Sir Lucius and Acres. Noting 
his father coming up to him, he muffles up his face so as not 
to be recognised by him and pretends to be one Sanderson. 
But his father was too quick for him. He comes up to him 
and recognises his son. Absolute explains that he was after a 
little joke. He tells his father that he is going to see Lydia in 
order to bring about a reconciliation. Seeing that his father is 
about to accompany him to the place for duels, he advises his 
father not to expose himself to the cold wind far too much, 
otherwise his gout may trouble him. Sir Anthony now 
sees something bulging out of his son’s great coat, so he puts 
his hand on his son's breast. Absolute says that he is taking 
some jewellery for Lydia. The father now pulls the coat open 
and the sword falls. Absolute explains this by inventing an- 
other lie viz., that he intends committing suicide before Lydia if 
she is not going to give him a patient and sympathetic hearing. 
At this, Sir Anthony is only half convinced and permits him to 
go his own way at last. 

(2) Hardly has Absolute left when David comes running 
hot haste with cries of “murder,” “fire” and asks Sir Anthony 
to stop Absolute. Sir Anthony is taken a back at this news. 
But Absolute has already left So Sir Anthony proceeds along 
with David toward King’s Mead-Fields. 

(B) Dramatic Significance 

This scene is practically a continuation of the First seene 
the latter part of which was directed towards the solution of 
the kind or tangle in the main-plot i. e ., the denouement. It 
presents a scene of reconciliation between the warring groups 
who are to assemble on the grounds of King’s Mead-Fields for 
their duels viz., Captain Absolute, the hero^ of the main-plot, 
Bob Acres and Sir Lucius while Faulkland, the hero of the sub- 
plot is to act as a second to Absolute, in the next scene. 
Moderating forces to prevent mischief and tragedy are repre- 
sented by the two servants, David and Fag, Sir Anthony and 
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the three ladies. The scene also gives the audience another 
display of wit and exchange of repartees as between the father 
and son. The father is still at it, even though out-witted and 
over-reached by his clever son, whose ready wit and resourceful- 
ness are really remarkable. 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

1*2. A sword dog— It was Beau Nash who “during his 

regime in Bath prohibited the wearing of swords, so as to dis- 
courage duelling. Duelling was strictly forbidden, and young 
gallants whenever they were shown to have challenged, were 
liable to be arrested.” 18-19. A joke Sir etc. — Notice that Cap- 
tain Absolute resorts to various tricks and devices to throw his 
father off his scent in order to hoodwink him and escape. He 
has a keen sense of humour. In point of verbal wit, he is un- 
surpassed even by his witty father. Here he wants to explain 
his conduct (muffling up his face) by giving what he thinks 

some convincing excuses. 38. You out— Seeing that his 

father wants to accompany him, Captain Absolute tries to put 
him off on the ground that exposure to the cold winds may 

give him the gout. 53-54. You are throat — This is how Sir 

Anthony comments rather sarcastically about his son’s carrying 
a sword hidden inside his greats coat pockets. He asks if this 
is the kind of trinket (jewellery), he is taking in order to appeare 
Lydia. To this, Absolute’s ready wit comes to his rescue. He 
says he is taking the sword in order to terrify Lydia by saying 
that if she does not relent, he will go to the length of commit- 
ting sucide in her presence. 

Act V. Scene III 

(A) Analysis 

(1) Both Bob Acres, the foolish and cowardly squire and 
the veteran duellist— strange combination— are first at King’s 
Mead-Fields to fight out their duels with Beverley and Captain 
Absolute (identically the same person) that very evening. They 
are arranging the preliminaries. In the first duel, Lucius is to 
be Acres’ second (/. e.> support chosen by the principal to en- 
sure fair play in the duel) while in the second, Faulkland (the 
hero of the sub-plot) is to act as Captain Absolute’s second. 

(2) Acres is getting more and more afraid as the crucial 
hour of the duel approaches. He does his utmost to back out. 
(a) in the first, he would prefer fighting from a distance from 
which he can shoot more coolly than at short range, which is 
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against the rules of a duel ; (b) secondly, he will present a side- 
front rather than a full front, even though the former may 
involve him in a higher degree of probability of being hurt in 
his vital part. 

(3) As soon as Acres sees his opponent withFaulkland enter 
the field, he feels like running away. Sir Lucius takes Falk- 
land to be Beverley but when he is told by Faulkland that he is 
not, Acres says that he will fight with none other than Bever- 
ley. At this stage, Absolute declares himself to be Beverley, 
when Acres says that he would not like to fight his dear friend. 
Absolute. Sir Lucius calls Acres a coward who is beneath his 
notice. 

(4) Sir Lucius now draws his sword to meet his opponent. 
Absolute who is also ready to fight. Just then, Sir Anthony and 
his party including the ladies, arrive on the scene. They all 
intervene and prevent the fight. Mrs. Malaprop intercedes 
on behalf of the ladies, who, she says, are all upset about the 
duels, especially Lydia who is worried about Absolute and is 
now convinced of his love. Sir Lucius now comes forward tak- 
ing advantage of Lydia’s silence, to claim her affection under 
the delusion that she is his ‘Delia.’ At this, Lydia sets all 
doubt at rest by offering her hand to Absolute, asking at the 
same time for the return of his love. Absolute asks for Sir 
Lucius’s pardon for any unintentional insult. Sir Lucius is 
generous enough to accept the apology of Absolute gracefully. 
Bob Acres also withdraws his candidature for the hand of 
Lydia, as he will not fight a duel in order to get a wife. At 
this stage, Sir Luciustakes out the love-letters supposed by him 
to have been written by Lydia— a mystery which is later solved 
by Malaprop who now declared herself to be ‘Delia ’ Sir 
Lucius would not have Mrs. Malaprop for a wife and jokes 
that Absolute may have the niece as well as the aunt. Sir An- 
thony steps in to cheer the discouraged Mrs. Malaprop savins 
‘You are in your bloom yet.’ Only Julia and Fautkland'now 
remain to be reconciled. Sir Anthony advises them to get mar- 
ried directly. Acres and Sir Lucius congratulate the two pairs 
of lovers on the happy ending after a struggle. Sir Anthony 
proposes to drink their health and wishes a husband for Mrs. 

j lalaprop. Lydia apologises to Absolute for having created so 
much troubles for him while Julia preaches sobriety and mo- 

eration as essential qualities needed for a successful and 
nappy married life. 
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(B) Dramatic Significance 

Sheridan’s clever handling of the “denouement” and “con- 
clusion” is simply brought out after the gradual withdrawal of 
the obstacles to the misunderstanding by which the wishes of 
the hero and the heroine of both the man and the the sub-plot, 
have been thwarted by the “complications” created and their 
good fortune jeopardised. Sheridan has also enriched his 
‘denouement’ with fun, mirth and laughter. Nemesis overtakes 
Mrs Malaprop at long last when it is left to Sir Anthony to 
come to her rescue with gentle irony and railiery. 'Come, 
Mrs. Malaprop, don’t be cast down — you are in your bloom 
yet.’’ Sir Lucius, the blood-thirsty Philisptine takes his 
failure to have his due more greatfully when disillusioned and 
baulked of his reward. 

Notes, References, Explanations etc. 

24-25. In accident— in the event of being killed by 

accident. 29. unlucky bullet — bullet the discharge of which is 
attended with fatal results : an instance of ‘transferred epithet.’ 

30. quietus— death. 30-31. It matters — Sir Lucius tells Acres 

that questions of succession to the family-estate should be set- 
tled before the duel, as he may not get any such opportunity 

at all after it. 59. My chance— Acres will present a side- 

front, for, according to his calculation, the part of his body ex- 
posed to his adversary’s bullet may be the minimum possible. 
Sir Lucius points out the danger of such a side- front confronta- 
tion and presentation, for in that case the shot may hit right 
or left vital part. So it will be better to present full- front 

which is also more gentle. 71. I edge ways— Acres refuses 

to be convinced by the argument of Sir Lucius, simply because 
he has not got the courage to confront his adversary. 139-40. As 
his pretensions. ..characters— Captain Absolute claims the hand 
of Lydia in the name of Beverley as well as that of Absolute. 

155-156. Pho ..Pho notice— Acres will neither fight with 

Faulkland whom Sir Lucius described as a representative of 
Beverley, nor with Captain Absolute who now tells him that he is 
the same personas Beverley, because he (Absolute) happens to be 
a friend of Acres, who proposes to act as a second to Sir Lucius. 
Atthis, Sir Lucius considers Acresto betoo cowardly tobe worth 
dealing with. 177. amicable suit— a suit which can be settled by 
friendly negotiations. 211. trifling— light-heartedness. 225. I give 
claim — Acres candidly declares that he prefers no claim 
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on Lydia. He would rather remain a bachelor than try fora wife 
by fighting a duel. 236. Old gentle woman — this is how the 
self-styled romantic Delia is called by Sir Lucius. Mrs. Mala- 
prop has good grounds to feel offended by such a derogatory 
form of address. 240. ungrateful etc — You are so indelicate as 
to disclose the letters. 249. condescension — stoop down so low 
as to show favour to a socially inferior person. 283. delicacy... 
you— Faulkland’s jealousy proceeds from love for you, as he 

says. 366. The bitters — the bitter experiences. 316. When 

fortunes— When persons who deserve to be happy are united in 
happiness at long last. 318. Ill-judging passions — when pas- 
sions cloud our vision and judgement and prevent us from tak- 
ing a correct view of things. 

Epilogue 

(A) Nature and Purpose of the Epilogue 

The Epilogue is usually the concluding part of a drama — a 
speech or a short poem addressed to the audience by an actor 
or actress right at the end. Its purpose is to put the audience 
into the right mood of appreciation of the play or to humour 
it for all the trouble in sitting through the play or to crave the 
indulgence of the audience. 

Th is particular epilogue is intended by Sheridan to pay a 
humourous compliment to women so to flatter the vanity of 
women on whom man’s social happiness so largely depends. It 
was read out by Mrs. Bulkley who played the role of Julia. 

(B) Analysis 

All great art must be in harmony with those moral princi- 
ples of conduct which it is the self-preservative instinct of civi- 
lized humanity to srrengthen. No great artist, truely, so called 
can, therefore, be adverse or indifferent to ethics. This is Sheri- 
dan’s thesis. So the moral to be derived from the comedy 
which the audience has just seen enacted on the stage before 
them, seems to be this : Man’s social happiness depends on 
women. Although romantic love may be the main motive in a 
comedy, depicting social manners. It cannot be denied that 
women-characters are the sole arbiters who guide the plot and 
whose importance is universally recognised by men of every 
rank or station in life, who pay their compliments to women 
and ‘alise their happiness in life by seeking to obey women. 

Specific examples may now be given from men of upper 
and lower strata of social life as under: 
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(1) Men of Rank 

(1) The polished citizens may dine outside but they invari- 
ably do so with the permission of their wives. 

(2) The rustic boor may have his supper outside but he 
will return home to describe the pleasure he has derived there- 
from to his wife. 

(3) The ill-tempered land-lord, who spends the greater part 
of the day in ruling over the others, mostly his tenants, will be 
won over by his wife to whose loving care he will give himself 
up at night when he comes back home. 

(4) The drunkard gets himself dead-drunk after having 
quarrelled with youths till he is looked after by his wife. 

(5) Wise statesmen bestow favour or frown on supplicants 
who wait on them according to the advice of their wives. 

<2) Men of Lower Rank 

In humbler walks of life too, it is the wife who dominates 
the lives and fortunes of males. 

(1) The poor peasant’s wife is his sole and slender means 
of happiness ; she is his light in darkness and warmth in winter. 

(2) The wandering sailor after a long sojourn through 
foreign lands, looks forward to his reunion with his wife at the 
end of his voyage. 

(3) The soldier who suffers all the hardships of warfare on 
the battle-field, looks forward to his supreme triumph in the 
smiles of his sweethearted at the end. 

(4) Cultured and refined persons, who appreciate beauty 
at its true worth, derive comfort and satisfaction from women 
of accomplishment, charm and wit, in addition to their physical 
charms. 

Men would gladly submit themselves to the guidance of 
women if they are endowed with sense and intellectual power. 
Gallants who look to their sweet-hearts for inspiration, will tend 
to be ashamed of their weaknesses and learn to be wise, if only 
women have sense and spirit. Their love will kindle the flame 
of love also in them. 

Notes, References, and Explanations etc. 

5. damned — condemned by the audience. 7. From every... 
due— Men of every rank (class) of life are bound to seek their 
happiness from women. 
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1 1. Johu Trot— a common name of a rustic boor. 

14. and half fool etc. — For half the day, he may conti- 

nue to swagger or to assert himself with oaths and tell his wife 
that she is but a fool but by the time night sets in, he cannot 
but be convinced that women should command men. 

17. Jolly Toper— Pleasure-seeking drunkard. 19. bumper — 
a cup full of wine. 20. chloe— a loving wife. Kisses. ..brim — 
the drunkard kisses the brim of his wine- cup in the name of 
his loving wife. 21. will eyes — even great and wise states- 

men are not immune from their wives’ influence. They also 
tend to see through the eyes of their wives whose guidance they 

seek. 30. From radiant light — from the ardent love of his 

fair-minded wife. 41. Nancy— a nick name for a soldier’s wife. 
45. droops etc. — apt to faint at a sigh from his wife. 46. nice- 
judging few— the few blessed with fine judgment. 48-51. If only 
women are endowed with sense and intellectual power, men 
would invariably take all the lessons of their lives from their 
love. The victories of a woman would be incomplete unless 
she can give evidence of possessing a refined wit and her physi- 
cal charms are supplemented and reinforced by her capacity for 
sound judgment. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOTATIONS 


(1) Fag : so it is me. (I. I. 31*33) 

Fag assumes an air of superiority and tells Thomas that he 
is no longer a servant to Captain Absolute but is at the moment 
in the service of an Ensign Beverley. This does not mean any 
change of masters for they are identically the same person. 

In the society of servants, Fag invariably claims superior 
knowledge. He has an in nate, love for mystification which 
arises from his intimate-krfowledge. of the doings of hTs master 
Captain Absolufgr'" N. ?*UX&** 

.Av . \ 1 . i / 


(2) Fag : why then Jupiter. (I. I. 39*41) 


( 


X^ 


Fag, explains toThomas, the coachman, that his master is in ' 
Bath, not in connection with (his military duly but on a secret 
mission of love-making for which he passes himselfoff as a poor 
Ensign when he is really a Captain. It is common knowledge 
that not only people but even the greatest among gods viz , 
Jupiter practised such disguises according to classical stories of 
old while visiting earthly women in pursuit of love. 


(3) Lucy ; Or ‘the memoirs of to read. (I. II. 15-20) 

To the eager enquiries of Lydia, Lucy, the maid-servant, in- 
forms her that both the books in question (‘The Delicate Dist- 
ress’ and ‘The Menoirs of Lady Woodford’ presumably two ro- 
mantic and indelicate autobiographies popular with giddy- 
headed, do-nothing young women ) have been taken out by 
one Lady Slattern Lounger, who has made them so dirty after 
turning the corners that they cannot be handled by cultured 
persons of decent taste and delicate feelings. 


(4) Sir Anthony : Madam, a.cirfculating at last. (I II 

240*44) V * * 

Sir Anthony joins /hands with the old aunt and puts down 
Lydia’s romance and obstinacy to her reading trash. He does 
not wonder at her conduct because a little while ago he has 
seen Lucy taking out certain books from the circulating library 
for Lydia. He has always held that female education a danger- 
ous thing and a circulating library is as harmful to the virtue of 
a young woman, as the Tree of Knowledge was to Eve in the 


Sir Anthony : Madam, a.cirfculating at last. (I. II. 
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Garden of Eden, where she was tempted by Satan. 

(5) Sir Anthony : Why, what difference it stands. (II. I* 

404-6) 

Sir Anthony proposing to set his son on the road to econo- 
mic independence, says that he is thinking of supplementing 
his son’s poor income by an additional allowance which, how- 
ever, will not come to a considerable sum. But Sir Anthony 
has also plans to settle him to noble independence, which de- 
pended on his son’s taking a wife, according to his fathers 
choice. The sudden mention of a wife puzzles Absolute who 
says that he cannot marry a woman whom he has not seen or 
known ; besides, he is already pledged to another lady. The 
father points out to his son that if his fortune comes through 
owning a big estate, he will have to take over the animals that 
are kept in the estate. This is a very fair and reasonable oner. 

(6) Sir Anthony : Let her foreclose no less there. (II. I. 

422-425) 

Here is a very lively exchange of witty repartees between the 
father and son, over the question of the choice of a wife. The 
father is trying to force his own choice on his son on the face 
of the sons statement that his heart has already been given to 
a lovely girl. Sir Anthony wittily replies that i f his son has 
indeed given her his 'vows’ as ‘pledge /. e. y as a kind of secu- 
rity (just as a borrower keeps some valuable article with his 
creditor as security) the lady in question should be given the 
right to forfejtjhe security so as to absolve him from all debt. 

In shortT the father means that the soft should break off his 
relations with his beloved. ^ c ^ 

v. (7) Upon my conscience of hearing. II. II. 41-44) \ 

i When Sir Lucius gets the expected letter from Lucy, heJ 
opens and reads it through. He finds that in her usual way?^ 
\Mrs Malaprop (his Delia) has displayed her learned stu pidit y. 
AVhile declaring her love for him, Sir Lucius ironically com- 
ments that his lady- love has a great command over the lan- 
guage and feels amused at her learned pretensions to learning. 
She is virtually ‘a queen of the dictionary.’ No word, however, 
much inappropriate it may be, dares disobey ^er call. 

(8) Sir Lucy : She must be Dhristendpm. (II. II. 49-53) 

Without understanding the real implications of the expres- 
sion, ‘queen of the dictionery,’ used by Sir Lulius,Lucy defends^ 
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her mistress by saying that she is a lady of experience. Reali- 
sing the very next moment that Lucy is about to betray the 
real truth by her inadver tence, she hastily adds that by ‘expe- 
rience’ she really means' thither mistress Lydia is a young girl 
who has read a lot of books. Sir Lucius concedes that her 
romantic effusions in the love-letter also provelhat she is 
thoroughly posted with romances and novels. But he adds that 
even though so well-read, her language shows that she is very 
careless in the use of inappropriate words which canbe det ^ cte ^ 
by any sensible reader who knows the languag|, as they are 

very obvious. 

(9) Sir Anthony : “Her eyes myself.’ (III. I- 123-26) 

Absolute has already learnt from his servant Fag that the 

girl of his father’s choice was no other than] L .^: |f ?° 
puts on a show of repentance and surrenders himself to the will 

of his father pretending to forego his own happiness merely to 
satisfy his father. The father has a shrewd suspicion that his 

son is playing the part of a hjpocwe r M rs. 

proposes to send his son with a letter oi imwu , f , 

Malaprop so that he may satisty himself j^nhe l^ve-beam- 

description of her charms-the provoking look of helove beam 

ine eves— which are so bright and fiery that they may very 
w n e 8 ll enkindle his passion, just as Prometheus, one^ of the Titans, 

is said to have given fire to mankind r0 , excessive jpjt 

his son to come back from such a visit, 
and full of eager desire to have her for a wite. n VI" 1 

(10) Faulk land : O, Julia its birth. (HI. 2 - 98 ' 1 ^ 

Faulkland propounds his theory ^ ‘“^““^uLtance as 

.hiib ordi.ar.ly influent* often lovr a mao 

and position in society and so forth but not for his own saKe. 
Th ThVJct" h*fFiulkland is i^^^apr icious irra^ 

romantic conception of himself as an idea 
20 
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Absolute ; Thus 
3. 20-23) 



garden- trees 


at once! (III. 


Armed with a letter of introduction from his father, Abso- 
tute pays a visit to Mrs. Malaprop who is to arrange a meeting 
between the two young persons. When Absolute pays a mock 
compliment to Mrs. Malaprop’s accomplishments and learning, 
the latter regrets that men are often carried away by physical 
beauty in women and do not in the least care for their intel- 
lectual accomplishments. Absolute agrees with her but shifts 
the blame as well to women, who also prize their physical 
beauty far too much. They are like ordinary garden-trees 
which do not show fruit before their flowers of attractive 
colours fade away. The result of this over-much attention to 
their physical beauty is that when they advance in years, they 
lose beauty and youth but do not improve in knowledge. Mrs. 
Malaprop is a singulaLexcept^n to the average run of women. 

(12) Mrs. Mai : There, Sir, an attack epithaphs — (III. 

3.75-79) 


Mrs. Malaprop complains to Absolute about one Ensign 
Beverley, a secret lover of Lydia. She has forbidden her to be 
in love with such a beggarly fellow. She takes out a love-letter 
from this fellow intercepted by her, and gives it to Absolute to 
read it through. As absolute reads a portion of the letter, he 
himself has written, he refers to her muddle-headed usej>f lear- 
ned words and describes her to be a stupid old woman who 
does not understand what she writes. Mrs. Malaprop is much 
pained at this charge and thinks it nothing short of brutish 
for a youngman to attack her use of the language. 

(13) But these outlandish Anti galliean toes. (III. IV. 

33-39) 


Acres, the foolish country-squire, who aspires to transform 
himself into a city-beau from a fox-hunting true-born English 
country-gentleman, has just sent away his servant, David, to 
call his French dancing-master. He tries to get up correctly 
the steps in itUHQjte_Freneh and German dances. But being a 
true-born Englishman he concludes that his legs, which are 
genuinely English in their habits of movement, do not under- 
stand the .^coursed— French terms and he finds it impossible to 

train his legs in the steps and the intricate evolutions of foreign 
dances. 
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(14) Faith I have followed gentieman. (Ill IV. 

When Sir Lucius pays a visit to Bob Acres in the latter’s 
o gings, he enquires of him the precise_nature of business which 
has brought him to Bath. AcreriTplains that he has come to 
«ath all of a sudden in pursuit of love but unfortunately 
he fands himself ousted in favour of a rival named Ensign 
Beverley. He is afraid lest Cupid, the god of love, should 
tempt him with a deceptive hope and land him into a morose 
w hjch *t may be difficult for him to extrisale himseTTjus J 't 

(its deceDtivev 


v _ i t 

?- s <0 the wisp tempts night- travellcrs^byTlts decepti 

7 t,!1 they get stuck up in a 0 

,y (15) Acres : Od’s balls and. ..such deeds.’ (III. IV. Kfrift) ' 
V U ^ h r n sir Lucius ,earns from Acres that he aspires the 

y hand of Lydia (whom he knows t° be Delia) in marriage and 

V^L° at he has beeD d,sm,ssed b y Mrs. Malaprop in favour of a 
y otival, named Ensign Beverley, he incites Acres to challenge his 

rival m a duel for the sake of his honour. Sir Lucius’s motive 
is to remove from his path both the aspiiam^ after the hand 
of Lydia. He (Sir Lucius) does not know yet that Acres is a 
great coward, who simply does not understand why he should 
fight the unknown Beverley, haying had no provocation from 
him at all. When, however, Sir Lucius pointriSETtEat his 
honour is involved, Acres is at once excited to fight. He 
<*waggers^by an oath and is resolved to meet his adversary on 
theduel-ground. Thus the argument used by Sir Lucius, acts 
like thunder acting on milk of his heart, driving away from it 
all soft and tender considerations. Like Hamlet, he now be- 
haves like a romantic gallant, raging in all angry mood against 
his adversary, who urges him to do bloody deeds of murder. 

(16) Faulklond : “O Love ! tormenter ! fiend !... madness ! 

u/v (V. L 126-29) 

When Julia leaves her room in a mood of impatient disgust 

at the torment of her lover, Faulkland curses himself as a fool 
and a barbarian who has driven away a veritable angel from his 
side. He also excuses himself that love is <Tpassion that works 
strongly on sensitive souls like his and maddens it. Love is 
like the moon, believed to turn the wit of a shallow-brained 
person and make them behave like a fool. When love works ' 
on the souls of sensitive lovers like Faulkland, it excites their 
tender feelings so much so that they torture them as does the 
frenzy of a mad man. Faulkland holds the god of Jove res- 
ponsible for the tortures to which he has been subjected under 
the influence of what he calls true love. 


UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

A. General and Critical 

1. Give a brief account of the life and works of Sheridan. 

2. (a) Indicate the place of Sheridan in the history of 

English drama and his contribution to it. 

(b) Write an essay on the 18th century drama with spe- 
cial reference to Sheridan. 

(c) “As a dramatist Sheridan reverts to Congreve, while 
Goldsmith harks back to Shakespeare.” Elucidate. 

(d) In what direction was Sheridan’s work for the Comedy 
of Manners an improvement upon Restoration Comic 
play ? 

(e) Discuss Sheridan as portrayer of dramatic situations 
and as a dramatic craftsman. 

(f) Estimate Sheridan as a dramatist. 

(g) “Sheridan’s comedy is artificial, not natural and 
the touch-stone of his excellence is not life, but man- 
ners.” (Saunders). Discuss. 

(h) Do you agree with the view that inspite of his success 
and popularity, the higher reaches of comic drama were 
beyond Sheridan ? 

(i) Describe the social setting of the Age of Johnson and 
the literary background. 

Answers 

1. See (A) (2) 

2. (a) (A) (b). 

(6) (A) (4) ; 

(c) (A) (4) 

(d) (B) (5) (b) 

<*> (B) (3) (d) 

(/)(A) (3) 

(*) (B) (5) (b) 

(h) (B) (7) (d) 

(0(A)(1) 

B. Special 

3. Write a note on the circumstances of the composition, the 
dates of composition and production of the ‘Rivals.’ 


A. Gen. Intro. B. Sp. Intr. C. Text. D. Notes. 
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4. • How do you account for the popularity, past and present, 

of ‘The Rivals’ ? 

5. Give a brief account of the ‘sources’ of ‘The Rivals.’ Do 
they detract from the originality of Sheridan in the drama? 
How does Sheridan defend himself against the charge of 
plagiarism ? How can you defend him against such a 
charge ? 

6. How far can ‘The Rivals’ be taken as autobiographical ? 

7. What is meant by “Sentimentalism”? Examine Sheri- 
dan’s attitude towards the Sentimental Comedy as revea- 
led in ‘The Rivals’. Distinguish ‘The Rivals' from a 
Sentimental Comedy. 

8. What do you mean by Artificial Comedy’? Does ‘The 
Rivals’ belong to this class of Comedy ? 

9. How does Sheridan attack the Sentimental Comedy of the 
age in his Second Prologue and the play itself ? consider 
the view that ‘The Rivals,' for all Sheridan’s professions 
is not completely devoid of Sentimental and an Anti-senti- 
mental Comedy. 

10. Give an account of the Social History of the Time as port- 
rayed in “The Rivals.” 

11. Justify and explain the Title of the Play. 

12. What do you understand by a Comedy of Manners ? Exa- 
mine the claims of ‘The Rivals’ as a Comedy of Manners. 

13. To what specific dramatic type does ‘The Rivals belong’ ? 
Is it for instance : (a) a Farcical Comedy or just a Comedy; 
(b) or an Artificial Comedy of Manners ; (c) an anti-senti- 
mental Comedy ; (d) a Comedy of Intrigue and Situation 
or (e) just a Satirical Comedy ? 

14. “Sheridan’s first impulse towards dramatic writing was 
always satiric.” Elucidate with reference to ‘The Rivals. 

15. Write an essay on Sheridan’s art of characterisation in 
‘The Rivals’ or Sheridan as an interpreter of character. 
What are the general and special characteristics of his 
men and women ? What defects do you notice in his 
characterisation ? 

16. What is ‘Malapropism ?’ Give some outstanding exam- 
ples of errors and classify them. 

17. Discuss the role of minor characters in the play. To what 
extent do they take a hand in the action and the develop- 
ment of the plot and contribute to the spirit ot wit and 

fun in the comedy ? 
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18. ‘The Rivals’ is primarily a drama of situations and intri- 
gue.” Elucidate. 

19. Give a brief outline of the plot. 

20. Sketch the characters of : 

(a) Sir Anthony Absolute; (b) Captain Absolute; (c) Falk- 
land; (d) Lydia; (e) Julia; (f) Mrs. Malaprop; (g) Bob Acres; 
(h) Sir Lucius O’Trigger; (i) Fag; (j) David; (k) Lucy. 

Compare and contrast : (a) Sir Anthony and Captain 
Absolute; (b) Lydia and Julia; (c) Captain Absolute and 
Faulkland. 

21. Write an Appreciation of Sheridan’s ‘Preface’ as a piece 
of self criticism. 

22. “No one pulls the wires so dexterously as Sheridan.” 
Discuss and illustrate. 

23. “Though there is something of farce in every comedy,” 
this strain weakens the general effect of Sheridan’s work.” 
Discuss and illustrate. 

24. Write a Critical Appreciation of the Play. 

Answers 

(B) 3. See B (i) 

4. See Above. 

5. See B (2) 

6. See Above. 

7. See B (5) (C) 

8. See B (5) (B) 

9. See B (5) (c), (6) (d) (F) Notes on the Second Prologue. 

1 0. See B (6) (a) (b) 

11. See B (4) 

12. See B (5) (b) 

13. See B (5) 

14. See B (5) (e) 

15. See B (7) (a) (b) (d) 

16. See B (8) 

17. See B (7) (c) 

18. See B (5) (d) 

19. See B (3) 

20. See B (9) 

21. See D 

22. See B (5) 

23. See B (5) (a) 

24. See B (7) (d) 
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